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HEN the last shot had been 
fired at Waterloo, Great 
Britain was indisputably the first 
Power in the world. From that day 
to this we have run acareer, almost 
without a check, of what has been 
called unexampled prosperity. Yet 
at the end of these fifty-five years 
English officers tell us that they 
can scarcely show their faces at a 
table d’héte in Germany without 
danger of affront. English opinion 
is without weight. English power 
is ridiculed. Our influence in the 
councils of Europe is a thing of the 
past. We are told, half officially, 
that it is time for us to withdraw 
altogether from the concerns of the 
Continent; while on the other side 
of the Atlantic Mr. Emerson calmly 
intimates to an approving audience 
that the time is not far off when 
the Union must throw its protect- 
ing shield over us in our forlorn 
decrepitude. We are still able to 
make ourselves hated, we cannot 
save ourselves from being despised ; 
and, however we may resent the 
attitude which the world is assum- 
ing towards us, we are painfully 
aware that we owe our exemption 
from immediate danger to our 
geographical position alone, and 
that if our fleet were accidentally 
disabled, and a well-appointed army 
of a hundred thousand men were 
thrown upon our shores, we could 
offer no effective resistance. We 
are perplexed, impatient, irritated ; 
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and with perfect justice. We are 
not conscious of any serious decay 
in our national character and spirit; 
we have not been niggardly in our 
supplies; even in our humours of 
extremest economy we vote sums 
annually for our military service 
which suffice elsewhere to provide 
troops in any numbers of the most 
admirable efficiency. There are 
some among us who conceive that 
we should catch at the first avail- 
able opportunity the first affront 
or diplomatic embroilment to court 
a quarrel for its own sake, as if 
the discipline of war would rouse 
us out of our lethargy, put life 
into our languid movements, and 
enable us to let the nations know 
that our arms have not lost their 
sinew nor our hearts their courage. 

Only a few years ago, when the 
Exhibition of 1851 was opened in 
Hyde Park, we were supposed to 
be standing on the threshold of a 
new era. Commerce and free trade 
were to work a revolution which 
Christianity had tried to produce, 
and failed. War was to be at an 
end for ever, and the inhabitants of 
the earth were to compete thence- 
forward only in the arts of peace. 
The world smiled kindly on our 
enthusiasm, or seemed to share our 
expectations. When the first un- 
successful cable was laid across the 
Atlantic, the single message which 
it bore from Washington to Eng- 
land was ‘Peace on earth, and 
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goodwill towards men.’ The peace 
proved a cycle of storms which in 
one quarter or another have raged 
since scarcely with intermission, and, 
though at home our streak of sea 
has stood. our friend, we have borne 
our share already in the East, and 
danger may very easily come to 
seek us at our own doors without 
our going out of the way to look 
for it. Many idle wars have been 
undertaken at one time or another 
for the sake of national prestige ; 
but the notion of going into such a 
business for the sake of the moral 
improvement of our characters 
would have occurred to no one but 
an Englishman in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. If we 
ure suffering from the ‘ long canker 
of peace,’ it is to be hoped there are 
other ways of curing it besides 
sacrificing hundreds of thousands 
of our own people, and killing 
hundreds of thousands of others. 

Before we look for enemies 
abroad we have enemies to make 
war upon among ourselves, or we 
shall gather little honour or profit 
in any other field of glory. And 
when our home war is over, when 
we have tracked out and disarmed 
the real sources of our weakness, 
we shall find perhaps that both our 
moral health and our prestige 
abroad will have returned in the 
process without need of a more 
desperate remedy. 

We are not respected because we 
are supposed to be powerless, Why 
are we powerless? We have money 
without limit, we have coal and iron, 
and with them ample command of 
all mechanical resources; and to 
make use of these things we have 
thirty millions of men and women in 
our own islands, and ten millions be- 
sides in our colonies, of a race which 
in times of trial has been found at 
least equal to any other upon earth. 
Individuals among us, or voluntary 
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combinations which we form among 
ourselves for special purposes, do 
their work punctually and effec- 
tively. Private English enterprise 
built up our Indian Empire, founded 
English-speaking communities in 
every quarter of the globe, realised 
in steamships, as Emerson says, the 
fable of AZolus’s bag, and inclosed 
the four-and-twenty winds in their 
boilers ; invented railroads and the 
telegraph, and in this very crisis of 
our supposed decadence holds a 
virtual monopoly of the commerce 
of mankind. Our time of degene- 
racy may come. We may founder 
on the rock on which every other 
commercial community has made 
shipwreck before us, and perish in 
the greediness of money-making. 
But the evil day bas not yet arrived. 
The poison may be in the skin, but 
it has not touched the bones. In- 
dividual Englishmen can still do 
what they undertake to do as 
effectively as when English states- 
men ruled the resolutions of the 
Congress of Vienna. Individuals, 
unless when they are deliberately 
dishonest, are as capable as ever they 
were ; but the business of national 
defence belongs to the Government, 
and the touch of the Government 
is like the touch of a torpedo,' send- 
ing paralysis through the nerves 
and veins of every organisation 
which it ventures to meddle with. 
Here is the seat of the disorder, 
and here, if anywhere, it must be 
encountered. 

All nations have their idols, the 
creatures of their own hands, which, 
having manufactured,they bow down 
before as gods. The Spanish pea- 
sant adores his image of the Virgin. 
The Englishman adores the British 
Constitution. It is his ideal of po- 
litical perfection, and under the sha- 
dow of it, when it was once finished, 
he believed that he would be safe 
from the malice of his earthly ene- 


' The ecl—not the modern floating mine of that name, of which Mr. Cardwell was sup- 
posed a few weeks since to possess a single specimen. 
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mies. The origin of the satisfaction 
in both instances is probably the 
same. Kach is well pleased with a 
divinity which cannot interfere with 
him. So far as we are concerned 
at home, we have taken very good 
care that the Government shall be 
as powerless as the doll. We cannot, 
as the J'imes told us some months 
ago, have both good government 
and liberty; and liberty is the better 
of the two. There are persons who 
would reverse the position entirely, 
and maintain that good government 
was the essential of liberty—that 
there was no liberty in any human 
community without it. That, how- 


ever, is not the present opinion of 


the citizens of the British Empire. 
So far as our domestic administra- 
tion is concerned, we select, indeed, 
some conspicuous person to act at 
the head of each department ; but 
we usually interpose so many checks 
upon his activity that he is virtually 
powerless. Had he the strength of 
a steam engine, unless he had Par- 
liament in a state of excitement at 
his back, that strength would be 
exhausted in friction, and would 
issue in acts soft as the touch of a 
three-year-old child. 

Nor, indeed, would it seem wise, 
according to the principles on which 
Ministers are selected for their seve- 
ral posts, to trust them with larger 
powers than they possess. The Lord 
Chancellor, indeed, is necessarily 
the most eminent person in the legal 
profession who can be found among 
the adherents of the party in power; 
but all the remaining seats in the Ca- 
binet are treated simply as the prizes 
of the Parliamentary campaign, and 
are distributed, not only without 
reference to the special acquaintance 
with their subjects of the persons 
who are to occupy them, but witha 
disregard of all partic olar qualifica- 
tions : so cynical as to show that the 
possession of fitness for the work is 
held a matter of no consequence 
whatsoever. In the House of Com- 
mons there are some eminent en- 
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gineers, some eminent merchants 
and bankers; but an engineer is not 
selected for the Board of Works, or a 
banker for the Exchequer. Cabinets 
are not composed of distinguished 
soldiers or sailors, distinguished 
men of business, or men of science. 
When a Ministry is formed, the 
selection lies between peers of great 
territorial influence, for whom places 
must be found as the price of their 
support to the party, and politicians 
remarkable for readiness of speech, 
debating power, and dexterity in 
influencing divisions. The object 
of the party in office is to secure its 
working majority in the Lower 
House; and this or that prominent 
person has to be provided for—to 
be appointed, that is, to the head- 
ship of some important department 
of public business, though he may 
be guiltless of the faintest acquaint- 
ance with the work which he under- 
takes to guide, and though his 
claim to the situation be merely 
some Parliamentary service which 
it is necessary to reward, or the pos- 
session of debating abilities which 
it may be dangerous to drive into 
opposition. 

Pieced together as the members 
of the Cabinet are, upon such 
terms as these, we are not sur- 
prised afterwards at any fresh re- 
distribution of seats which may 
take place in them. We see noble 
lords and right honourable gentle- 
men shifted from one department to 
another—a Colonial Minister goes 
to the War Office or the Foreign 
Office, an Irish Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, either as if these 
high officials had been trained into 
o:nniscience and were masters of 
every subject which could be en- 
trusted to them, or as if they were 
like the Tulchan bishops in Scot- 
land, stuffed figures, intended to do 
nothing but draw their salaries and 
impose on the simplicity of fools, 
while the most singular part of the 
business is that all this passes as 
a matter of course. It is one 
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of the outcomes of the most per- 
fect constitution which the world 
has ever seen, and we are so 
unreasonable as to expect that 
public business shall be conducted 
successfully under a system which 
would bring a private commercial 
company to immediate ruin. If 
Sir William Armstrong requires a 
manager at one of his foundries 
at Newcastle he does not pick out 
a man who knows nothing of 
mechanics; the captain of a Cu- 
narder is at least expected to under- 
stand navigation; but a noble lord 
may be set to preside over the War 
Office who at the date of his appoint- 
ment did not know the difference 
between a brigade and a company. 
In a few months, when his work has 
become less entirely strange to him, 


he is removed perhaps to the India . 


Office and made supreme ruler of 
our Eastern Empire. How India 
may fare under his administration 
no one cares to ask or think : so long 
as he can be crammed by a subordi- 
nate, and skilfully reply to incon- 
venient questions in Parliament, he 
answers every purpose which either 
his chief or his country expects of 
him. 

The consequence of this method 
of managing public business is pre- 
cisely what might be expected ; and 
now the British public, which looked 
upon it as natural and reasonable, is 
oddly surprised at the inevitable re- 
sult. The state of the Army is at pre- 
sent distracting us. We spend fifteen 
millions annually upon it—more 
than France spent under the Em- 
pire—a great deal more than Prus- 
sia spends—and the result is, or was 
a short time ago, a mob of Militia 
and Volunteers, fifty thousand real- 
ly available troops, and malice says, 
perhaps with some exaggeration, 
six batteries of field-guns. What else 
could we expect ? The Army indeed 
is distinguished above all the depart- 
ments by the singularity of its man- 
agement. The Armyhas two chiefs 
—one, selected as other Cabinet 
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Ministers, a civilian, who by the 
nature of the case can know nothing 
of his duties ; the other—well, there 
is no occasion to say anything of 
the other. But if England requires 
a real army she need not vote 
another shilling, but she must 
abolish once and for ever all leader- 
ships of incapable or gilded phan- 
toms; she must look for the ablest 
soldier that she possesses, who has 
devoted his life to his profession. 
She must not ask him if he can 
make a speech in Parliament; she 
should rather insist that he and 
Parliament should be held as far 
apart as possible; she must require 
only that he understand thoroughly 
in all its parts and requirements 
the business of war, and, being 
satisfied on that point, she must 
give him authority to carry out 
what may be necessary without the 
liability of being called to account 
on every detail by the amateur 
critics of the House of Commons. 
She must resolve, or she must allow 
him to resolve, upon an organised 
method which has been thought 
out in all its parts, and when de- 
cided on shall be strictly adhered 
to—not chopped and changed from 
session to session to suit the 
budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or catch the votes or 
the applause of the million. 

There would then, it is said, be no 
responsibility. Rather, responsibility 
would then for the first time come 
really into being; the country would 
know the person to whom it had 
distinctly delegated its powers, and 
could call him to account for the use 
which he had made of them. She 
would not displace him when he was 
doing his work effectively because 
the Prime Minister happened to be 
defeated in the House of Commors 
on some irrelevant question. She 
had appointed him to his post to 
create an effective Army. If he had 
provided the Army ; if it was there 
in adequate numbers, with its 
appointments in sound condition, 
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ready to take the field at home or 
abroad when England required its 
services, she would know that she 
had the right man in the place, 
and, having got him, would keep 
him there. If after time given 
there was still no Army, but only 
the expenses of an Army, with 
nothing realised but promises, ima- 
ginations, and expectations, then 
she would put him away, punish 
him if necessary for having abused 
her confidence, at any rate remove 
him and put a better man in his 
lace. 

The Army just now is our most 
pressing consideration; but the 
War Office is only one department 
out of many in which organisation 
and authority are alike imperatively 
demanded. The present theory of 
England’s duty in the world is that 
we should attend to our own busi- 
ness, and keep out of our neigh- 
bours’ way so long as they will keep 
out of ours. And the notion is that 


we are a people eminently qualified 
for self-government—that each and 
all of us separately and collectively 
have only to be left to ourselves, 
and the result will be universal 


harmony. We are supposed to 
have arrived at that high stage of 
civilisation that we approach the 
condition of the gregarious animals, 
where each individual of the com- 
munity falls naturally into its place 
and contributes automatically or 
instinctively to the general struc- 
ture of society. Streams of omni- 
buses, carts, carriages, and pedes- 
trians pass to and fro at all hours 
of the day and night along Hoibern 
and the Strand, meeting each 
other, evading each other, passing 
one another, without aid of the 
policeman, yet with rare collisions 
and rarer injury—unless, perhaps, 
to the few hundred children, old 
women, and decrepit persons who 
are annually run over and maimed 
or killed. Let the traffic be inter- 
rupted, however briefly, and the 
damming back of that enormous 
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human tide would be as if a bank 
were thrown across the Thames. 
But there is no confusion and no 
disorder; everyone goes on his 
way quietly, and arrives punctual 
as clockwork at the pomt at which 
he is aiming. The steamers go and 
come through the crowded Pool; 
their cargoes are loaded or un- 
loaded exact to the hour or the 
minute ; their days of arrival and 
days of departure from every port 
in the world are laid down and 
observed with astonishing precision. 
Onur affairs seem to manage them- 
selves, if only they are not inter- 
fered with; and thus the notion 
has risen that the functions of 
Government are zero, that it can 
meddle only for mischief. Sucha 
Government as we possess at pre- 
sent doubtless acts discreetly in 
keeping its hands off. The intrusion 
of it would work nothing but mis- 
chief; but if the details, for in- 
stance, of the management of the 
Cunard line are looked into, there 
is no lack of authority—rather 
there is stringent order and exact 
obedience, and when supervision 
slackens there is instant failure and 
confusion. Much indeed we are 
able to do for ourselves, but a juster 
inference from our capabilities that 
way would be that there is no 
people upon earth who value organi- 
sation more highly, or among whom 
an intelligent Government, in that 
large department of things which. 
will not manage themselves, could 
interfere with more ease or with 
more result. 

Even if we were all honest, great 
multitudes of human beings can- 
not congregate together without in- 
tricacy of relations arising which 
individuals are unable to cope with, 
or without breeding positive mis- 
chiefs which they have neither 
leisure nor power to remove. Pri- 
vate persons and private companies 
look to their own interests. Cholera 
and cattle plague start up suddenly 
to teach us that the commonwealth » 
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has further interests of its own, 
which if neglected bring universal 
ruin, 

But to leave matters of this kind, 
and confine ourselves to common 
honesty. The thing which we call 
self-government is driving some 
of us into considering whether, if 
life is not to become unendurable, 
we should not do better to collect 
our worldly goods together and 
move off to some other locality 
where scoundrelism has a less easy 
time of it. Past mutinies have been 
against tyrannical governments; 
but another and more respectable 
mutiny may break out one day 
against anarchy and no government 
at all. Every nation secretes its 
percentage of rascals, and the plea 
on which authority exists, on which 
it levies taxes on the subject, and is 
itself maintained in honour, is to 
hold such persons in some kind of 
check ; yet it seems now-a-days as 
if Government was unable to recog- 
nise the rascal unless he takes the 
shape of a cut-throat, a burglar, or 
a forger, while the masters of the 
art thrive as they never throve be- 
fore, carry about unblemished repu- 
tations, and, instead of finding their 
necks in the halter or the pillory, 
pile up enormous fortunes, make 
their way into the House of Com- 
mons, and live and die in honour. 

We Londoners are poisoned in 
the water which we drink, poi- 
soned in the gas with which we 
light our houses, we are poisoned 
in our bread, poisoned in our 
milk and butter, poisoned in our 
beer, poisoned in the remedies for 
which, when these horrible com- 
pounds have produced their conse- 
quences, we in our simplicity apply 
to our druggists, while the druggists 
are in turn cheated by the swindling 
rogues that supply their medicines. 
We have escaped, some of us, out 
of the hands of our grocers, for in 
despair we have set up establish- 
ments of our own. The grocers, we 
perceive, threaten us with actions 
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for conspiring to defraud them of 
their honest gains. There was a 
time when drunkenness was as rare 
in England as it is now in France 
or Spain. Eighty millions a, year 
are now spent among us upon wine 
and spirits and malt liquor, five- 
sixths of it perhaps by the working 
men upon stuff called beer and gin. 
The artisan or the journeyman, ex- 
hausted by the gas-poisoned air 
with which his lungs are loaded, 
and shrinking, when his day’s work 
is over, from the stifling chamber 
which is all that society can afford 
as lodging for him and his family, 
turns aside as he goes home to the 
pot-house or the gin-palace. His 
watered beer is raised to double 
strength again by nux vomica and 
cocculus indicus, and salted to make 
his thirst insatiable. His gin is yet 
some viler mixture—a minimum of 
pure spirit seasoned with white 
vitriol and oil of cinnamon and 
cayenne. Drunk, and with empty 
pockets, he staggers home at last to 
his wife, who must feed and clothe 
herself and him and his miserable 
family with the few shillings which 
she can rescue out of his weekly 
wages. She too often enough grows 
desperate, and takes to drinkin 
also. The result is that half the 
children born in England die before 
they are tive years old. The death- 
rate over the whole country is 
double the death-rate in Canada. 
And a Minister of State rises in his 
place in Parliament and declares, 
amidst general cheering, that the 
condition of the working classes is 
supremely satisfactory, and that he 
holds convincing proof of it in the 
increasing returns from the excise. 
There are laws, we are told, by 
which the men who do these things 
can be punished. Quid leges sine 
moribus proficiunt ? or, rather, What 
are laws good for without a public 
prosecutor to enforce them? What 
can we unfortunates hope for when 
another right honourable gentle- 
man, whose especial business it 
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was to look after trade and com- 
merce, could speak almost com- 
placently of adulteration as a natu- 
ral result of competition? The 
collectors of our gas rates and water 
rates laugh in our faces at our feeble 
remonstrances. The companies are 
bound by their charters to filter the 
water and purify the gas. The col- 
lectors tell us it pays better to sup- 
ply us with the present article. The 
shareholder prefers ten and twelve 
per cent. to seven. The brewing 
interests, the publican interests, 
the moneyed interests generally, 
are too powerful in the House of 
Commons for a Minister to dare to 
offend them. The Ministers in gene- 
ral too faithfully represent the body 
which gives them their being. 

Or, indeed, the fault may be traced 
higher; and, when we see the true 
source of it, we may well sit down in 
despair. Under no circumstances, 
perhaps, could there be anything 
but misgovernment when the su- 
preme authority, legislative and ex- 
ecutive, was held by a miscellaneous 
body of six hundred and fifty gen- 
tlemen. But the House of Commons 
at present is a club, to which money 
is the sure and almost the only 
passport : the wolves are made the 
watchdogs of the sheep; and the 
sheep are so fond of being devoured, 
that there is scarcely a constituency 
in England which, if offered a choice 
between St. Paul and Dives, would 
not return Dives by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The voters may 
themselves be poor; they may know 
that they can never be anything 
except poor; but the rich man 
embodies the qualities which they 
honour at the bottom of their 
hearts. Great wealth is regarded 
with the self-surrendering and dis- 
interested devotion which used to 
be felt for God Almighty. 

But Parliament, however careful 
to tie the hands of ministers who 
might interfere with matters in- 
conveniently at home, is less un- 
confiding or more indifferent in 
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concerns which do not immediately 
affect the personal interests of its 
members. The selections for every 
department are equally independent 
of considerations of specific quali- 
fications. But the range of action 
which is permitted either for good 
or evil varies considerably and 
momentously. The Home Office is 
practically powerless. The Minis- 
ter for India, if he chooses, may be 
almost as absolute as the Mogul 
whom he succeeds. The House of 
Commons, when the dominions of 
the Company were transferred to the 
Crown, became the Sovereign of 
the Eastern Empire. It received 
two hundred millions of human 
beings as its subjects, with fifty 
millions of revenue; yet a debate 
on the game laws creates ten times 
more excitement at St. Stephen’s 
than the discussion of the most 
momentous question connected with 
India. When an Indian matter is 
brought forward the House subsides 
at once into apathy, and would 
endure perhaps with more fortitude 
to hear that we had abandoned our 
entire Eastern possessions than 
that it had been found necessary 
to suppress Tattersall’s or abolish 
the Derby. Thus as to India the 
Minister is secure from interference; 
and if the result were only that the 
fittest person who could be found 
was sent to Calcutta, and left free to 
act by his own and his Council’s 
judgment, the indifference of Par- 
liament would be the surest guaran- 
tee for good administration. ‘lhe 
Government of a conglomeration of 
nations of various creeds, races, and 
temperaments, agreeing only in a 
fundamental difference of character 
and habit of thought from Euro- 
peans, can be conducted only with 
the slightest hope of success by men 
who have had experience of the 
Asiatic temperament, and who are 
on the spot to decide at any moment 
upon measures which may be imme- 
diately necessary. Yet over the 
head of the Viceroy and Council 
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it has been thought a wise and 
intelligent thing to place a minister 
at home—a noble lord or right 
honourable gentleman, who three 
months ago may have been in the 
Privy Council, andtwo months hence 
may be at the Post Office—whose 
unacquaintance with the duties of 
either of these offices may only be 
equalled by his self-confidence, 
and who is left practically to him- 
self to do whatever he pleases. The 
Electric Telegraph it was said a 
few years since would make us safe 
in India. Any threatening danger 
would be instantaneously known, 
and the army could be instan- 
taneously reinforced. On the other 
side it is no less true that if we lose 
India the electric telegraph will lose 
it for us. 

A Cabinet Minister isat present the 
representative of some temporarily 
prevailing form of public opinion— 
opinion formed in England, in the 
spirit of the philosophy of the hour, 
formed lightly and hastily, not 
on fundamental and circumstantial 
acquaintance with the facts, but 
under the influence of the theo- 
ries or emotions which happen 
for the moment to be fashionable. 
Himself the creature of opinion, 
he becomes the exponent of it 
in act. He is doubtless clever. 
Talent of some kind is to be pre- 
sumed in any man who has made 
his way into the first rank of 
English statesmen. He believes in 
the system out of which he has 
sprung; he acts boldly and con- 
fidently in the spirit with which he 
personally sympathises; and thus 
the instructed insight of the Indian 
Government is liable to be over- 
ruled in details at every moment by 
a statesman ten thousand miles 
off, to whom India was but lately 
a name, and their public policy 
controlled by the half-informed or 
entirely ignorant crudity of our do- 
mestic popular sentiment. At pre- 
sent in our enthusiasm for self- 
government we imagine that our 
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Eastern subjects are by-and-by to 
learn to govern themselves as we 
do. We are their trustees while 
they are in their political infancy. 
Our duty is to train them in our 
own image, that when they are fit 
to receive their inheritance we 
may pass it over into their own 
hands. The Asiatic, we are persis- 
tently told, is the inferior of the 
European only in the disadvan- 
tages with which he has been sur- 
rounded. If he be educated, edu- 
cated as we are educated, lifted 
gradually into freedom, with his 
vights and his powers enlarged 
as. he shows himself capable of 
their exercise, we shall elevate him 
into an equality with ourselves, 
and our own mission will be ended. 
The secret of superiority being 
intellectual cultivation, we must 
teach him in schools like our own: as 
he shows proficiency, we must open 
out the avenues of power to him— 
admit him to the privileges and 
authority of our own civil servants. 
The competitive examination sys- 
tem is the idol of modern progress. 
We believe ourselves to have found 
it the most perfect method of sifting 
out our own best men. The ex- 
periment, it is true, has been tried 
among Asiatics in China for a 
thousand years, and has produced 
the weakest and most corrupt 
government which the world has 
ever seen. But 


Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay— 


better the doubtful and incomplete 
experiences of one generation at 
home than the broad results painted 


upon history. What is good or 
determined to be good among our- 
selves must be good universally ; and 
therefore, not only has popular 
opinion, expressing itself through 
the India Office, decided that the 
Hindoos shall be admitted to share 
in the government of our Eastern 
Empire, but they shall be admitted 
by the road of competitive examina- 
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tion. The introduction of them, it 
is held, will be a guarantee of the 
excellence of our intentions—will 
strengthen our present tenure, and 
facilitate the transfer when the hour 
for its accomplishment shall have 
struck. We dream that we can teach 
Asiatics to appreciate constitu- 
tional liberty, and submit hereafter 
willingly to their intellectual fel- 
low-countrymen whom we are edu- 
cating to be their future masters. 

Those who have formed their 
opinions on the spot, and not in 
England, tell us that the cultivated 
Bengalees, who beat our own stu- 
dents in metaphysics and philo- 
sophy and mathematics, would have 
as much chance of governing India, 
if the arm that supports them were 
withdrawn, as a handful of tame 
sheep of ruling quietly over a 
nation of lions. A single Sikh 
horseman would drive a thousand 
of them with the butt end of his 
lance from one end of the Penin- 
sula to the other. Native officials 
selected by competition, as they 
can hope for no future when we are 
gone, so add nothing to our stability 
while we remain, but are one more 
superadded source of weakness. The 
warlike races of India may hate 
Englishmen, but cannot despise 
them, for in their own arts we are 
stronger than they. These weak 
beings, with the heads of professors 
and the hearts of hares, they both 
despise and hate, and hate us 
with increased intensity for im- 
posing on them the authority of 
wretches whom they disdain as 
slaves. Yet it may easily be— 
rumour says, we hope untruly, that 
the system is already begun—it 
may easily be that the Indian 
Minister, with his sails blown full 
by English vapour, not only may 
persist in admitting these people 
to high offices of state by the ex- 
amination method, but may lend 
them additional and peculiar facili- 
ties for distancing competitors from 
home. 
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Our Indian Empire was won by 
the sword, and by the sword it 
must be held; and to suppose that 
we can ever abandon it except in 
defeat and disgrace is to surrender 
ourselves wilfully to the wildest illu- 
sion. Dilettante politicians, armed 
with an authority which they ought 
never to have possessed, meddling 
with matters which the modesty of 
true intelligence would have for- 
bidden them to touch, may tie the 
hands of the true rulers of that 
empire—may be carrying out their 
‘ideas’ to the last consequence, 
overweight our strength, make our 
tenure impossible, and compel us 
to leave the Peninsula to the Mus- 
sulmans. If we keep it, we shall 
keep it by sweeping our brains 
clear of dreams—by giving power 
to those only who know how to 
command, and returning to the 
plain principles which won the 
empire that we are now making 
the plaything of amateurs. 

‘You English,’ said General 
Jacob, one of the ablest officers 
that the Indian service ever pro- 
duced, ‘ you English imagine that 
liberty means the same thing in all 
parts of the world, and that all 
mankind equally desire it. You 
could not make a greater mistake. 
Liberty with you means that you 
have a right to govern yourselves, 
and that it is tyranny to govern 
you. Liberty with an Asiatic means 
that he has a right to be governed, 
and that to make him govern him- 
self is tyranny. If the people of 
India were your equals, you would 
not be here—your mission is to 
govern them ; and you must govern 
them well, or they will cut your 
throats.’ 

Cartloads of sonorous despatches 
from the India Office contain less 
wisdom than this single sentence, 
which is indeed the summing up 
and epitome of our relations with our 
splendid dependency. For the pre- 
sent the Right Honourable gentle- 
men will have their way ; and when 
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another catastronhe comes—as come 
it will—we shall call in our Jacobs 
to recover us,and then begin again 
on the same road, 

Stripped of its verbiage, and the 
fine-sounding phrases by which its 
true intention is concealed from 
us, the real meaning of the cant 
about self-government is that our 
modern administrators are partly 
conscious of their own inability 
to rule, and partly weary of the 
effort. They will not acknowledge 
theirown weakness. The descend- 
ants of a once imperial race have 
accepted and taken to their hearts 
the economist’s theory that every 
man’s first duty is to attend to his 
own affairs—follow, in other words, 
his own pleasure. Philosophical 
platitudes are made an excuse for 
apathy. A few fine phrases in which 
no one really believes are admitted 
as if they were laws of nature, and 
we drift on under a self-made des- 
tiny through imbecility into anarchy 
and collapse. 

The same helplessness," disguised 
behind the same mask of pretending 
sagacity, discloses itself in the pre- 
sent Colonial policy. Several articles 
have appeared lately in this Maga- 
zine upon the so-called Colonial 
Question. If we return to it again, 
it is because the Colonies are in- 
finitely more important to us than 
even India—it is because the entire 
future of the English Empire de- 
pends on our wisely availing our- 
selves of the opportunities which 
those dependencies offer to us. 
When we consider the increasing 
populousness of other nations, their 
imperial energy, and their vast poli- 
tical development ; when we con- 
trast the enormous area of territory 
which belongs to Russia, to the 
United States, or to Germany, with 
the puny dimensions of our own old 
island home, prejudice itself cannot 
hide from us that our place as @ first- 
rate Power is goneamong such rivals 
unless we can identify the Colonies 
with ourselves, and multiply the 
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English soil by spreading the Eng- 
lish race over them. Our fathers, 
looking down into coming times, 
proud of their country and jealous 
for its greatness, secured at the 
cannon’s mouth the fairest portions 
of the earth’s surface to the Eng- 
lish flag. They bequeathed to us 
an inheritance so magnificent that 
imagination itself cannot measure 
the vastness of its capabilities. Let 
the Canadian Dominion, let Aus- 
tralia, the Cape, and New Zealand 
be occupied by subjects of the British 
Crown; be consolidated by a com- 
mon cord of patriotism, equal mem- 
bers all of themof a splendid Empire 
and alike interested in its grandeur, 
and the fortunes of England may 
still be in their infancy, and a 
second era of glory and power be 
dawning upon us, to which our past 
history may be but the faint and 
insignificant prelude. The yet un- 
exhausted vigour of our people, with 
boundless room in which to expand, 
will reproduce the old English 
character and the old English 
strength over an area of a hundred 
Britains. The United States of 
America themselves do not possess 
a more brilliant prospect. It is no 
less certain that if we cannot rise to 
the height of the occasion, the days 
of our greatness are numbered. We 
must decline in relative strength, 
decline in purpose and aim, and in 
the moral temperament which only 
the consciousness of a high purpose 
confers. 

And yet, notoriously, the perma- 
nence of our union with the Colonies 
is regarded with indifference by 
our leading politicians. They re- 
fuse, all of them, to look beyond 
the exigencies of the present mo- 
ment. They are contented to leave 
the next generation to solve their 
own problems, and sink or swim 
as their skill or luck may order, 
provided only they can themselves 
maintain their own supremacy from 
year to year by humouring the so- 
called interests of the capitalists 
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and manufacturers. The conditions 
of the situation are so plain that 
the most wilful perversity cannot 
refuse to see them, yet there is no 
longer statesmanship or courage 
among us to encounter and frown 
down the hostility of paltry selfish- 
ness. The men of money are afraid 
that a closer connection with the 
Colonies will affect the labour mar- 
ket and raise wages. The econo- 
mist, whose farthest horizon of 
vision is the next budget, sees that 
the Colonies cost us at present a few 
hundred thousands of pounds annu- 
ally, and without caring to think 
what they bring in, cries out that 
they are a burden on the taxpayers. 
The working classes have fastened 
their imagination on the division of 
the land at home, and regard an invi- 
tation to remove elsewhere as a snare 
to lead off their attention. The land- 
owner, contemptuously indifferent 
to the danger, sees that the thicker 
England is peopled the more his 
estates increase in value; and thus 


the interests of the empire are for 
the present thrust aside. 

The working man will wake from 
his dream. Hewill discover at last 
thata hundredacresin Canada would 
be better for him than five at home, 
even if he could succeed in getting 


these. Nor will he be contented to 
swelter on upon intermittent wages 
in the poisoned atmosphere of our 
huge and hideous towns. Hard 
times will come again. The best 
and manliest of our artisans will 
then turn their backs upon us as 
the Irish have done, and the ques- 
tion will then be whether we shall 
have soil left to offer them over 
which our flag is flying, or whether 
they will not rather be casting in 
their lot with young and vigorous 
nations whom we shall have forced 
away, from the unworthiest of mo- 
tives, into an independence which 
they did not desire. 
Theadministration of the Colonies 
has fallen very unfortunately into 
the hands of the aristocracy—of 
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the class of persons most unfitted by 
association and temperament to deal 
with them successfully. The colo- 
nists are men seeking their own 
fortunes, proud, self-dependent, and 
unaffected by the traditional reve- 
rence for rank by which the greatest 
levellers among us are irresis- 
tibly influenced at home. They 
are jealous of their liberties, con- 
scious of their growing strength, in 
want of nothing which could induce 
them to meet these high persons on 
terms of compromise. While they 
would bear it, the Colonies were 
used as sewers to drain off our 
refuse population; when they de- 
clined to receive our burglars and 
paupers, they still gave opportuni- 
ties of patronage. Cadets of noble 
families, or men who had laid their 
‘party’ under obligations, were 
quartered on the colonial revenues, 
or received grants from colonial 
lands. When this resource dried 
up also, the Minister for the Colonies 
became tired of his thankless office. 
Unable to rise to an Imperial con- 
ception of their duties, the noble 
lords saw no reason for extending 
to the colonists a share in the 
honours and prerogatives of the 
mother country. If they were in- 
corporated in the Empire, the demo- 
cratic element would receive an 
increase dangerous to their own 
privileges ; and thus the economist’s 
theory was accepted as a welcome 
expedient. The Colonies were to 
be left to themselves to bear their 
own expenses, and if they pleased 
it to assert their independence. No 
anxiety was felt for a connection 
which was no longer to be utilised 
to provide for friends and depend- 
ants. 

That separation is or has been the 
drift of the colonial policy of the 
present Ministers there is no oc- 
casion to argue. The universal 
impression which they have created 
throughout the Empire outweighs 
their own feebly uttered and stam- 
mering denials. Had they been siu- 
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cere in these denials, they would 
have made haste to clear themselves 
of suspicion by an unequivocal 
declaration of their real purpose ; 
and we take leave to say that a 
policy tending to produce conse- 
quences so momentous ought not to 
have been introduced by a side 
wind. Lord Granville and Mr. 
Gladstone were no déubt confident 
that the course which they were 
pursuing was a wise one, but they 
ought to have remembered that 
these separatist opinions are of re- 
cent growth, lately adopted even by 
themselves, and diametrically con- 
trary to the views held by the men 
who were the founders and builders 
up of England’s political greatness. 
A false step taken in such a matter 
cannot be recalled; our Colonies 
once gone are gone for ever; and 
therefore, before they acted even in 
the slightest degree on the new 
conclusions at which they had ar- 
rived, they were bound to consult 
the country without evasion or re- 
servation. The disintegration of an 
empire, the reduction of Britain 
to the ancient limits of her own 
island shores, is at least a matter 
of as much consequence as a 
Reform Bill or the dissolution 
of the Irish Church. The people 
have not been treated fairly. They 
havé been told that there is 
no question of separation at all; 
that a better mode of management 
has merely been substituted for a 
worse; that the Colonies are wealthy 
enough to bear their own expenses ; 
and, as they choose to lay duties 
on English goods, the English tax- 
payer is not to be expected to con- 
tribute to their defence. This is 
not an honest statement, either of 
the case in itself, or of the purpose 
of our late Colonial policy. What- 
ever Ministers may think now, it is 
certain that they did contemplate, 
and did most ardently desire, that 
at least Canada should declare her- 
self independent. Young commu- 
nities have heavy expenses thrown 
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upon them in making roads and 
railroads and canals to open up 
their countries for us as well as 
for themselves. They cannot raise 
a revenue except by customs du- 
ties; and, as they direct their 
whole trade to the mother country, 
they no doubt cannot help laying 
taxes upon English produce. But, 
in proportion to their numbers, the 
colonists are the largest consumers 
of our manufactures in the world. 
Successful settlers come home to re- 
side in England, bringing a stream of 
wealth with them broaderand deeper 
far than the trifling sum which Eng- 
land has been called on to spend. 
The outlay of the mother country on 
the least advanced of her Colonies is 
but like the sinking capital upon 
an estate in drains and fences, 
Canada and Australia, which have 
long ceased to cost us anything, 
fifty years hence—or twenty years 
hence—will be helping to bear the 
burden of the maintenance of the 
Empire, if they are permitted to 
continue a part of it. 

Busy about their own concerns, 
the English people are at present 
indifferent. They take their states- 
men at their word, and refuse to 
believe that they mean mischief. 
Let the ripe fruit fall, let a single 
colony ‘ cut the painter,’ and, if we 
know anything of the temper of our 
countrymen, a storm will rise from 
which those who have provoked the 
catastrophe may well call on the 
mountains to cover them. 

We look to the Colonies as the 
immediate refuge for millions of 
our count rymen, as offering at once 
a complete and the only solution 
for our social difficulties, and as 
giving us an opportunity of re- 
covering the esteem of the world, 
which we are so uneasy under 
the conception of having _ lost. 
We believe that our power is de- 
spised; and, though we hate war, 
we almost bring ourselves to wish 
for it that we may redeem our repu- 
tation. It is well that we should 
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be prepared for all possibilities. We 
spend fifteen millions a year on our 
Army, and we have a right to insist 
that some sort of an army shall be 
forthcoming. If other nations in- 
terfere with us while we are about 
our legitimate business, we must so 
bear ourselves in the quarrel that 
they shall beware of meddling with 
us for the future. But if we wish to 
win back their respect bymaking war 
ourselves, there is a campaign which 
we might open like no other—a cam- 
paign against administrative incapa- 
city, against swindling and cheating, 
against drunkenness and unclean- 
ness, against hunger and squalor 
and misery; against the inhuman 
vices which are bred as in a hotbed 
in our gigantic cities, against the 
universal root of the disorders 
which are preying upon us, the 
all-pervading, all-devouring love of 
money. We desire wealth and 
honour and long life ; if we desire to 
do our duty first, we shall have them ; 
‘all these things shall be added to 
us. If we desire these things 
themselves first, we shall find igno- 
miny for honour, for long life all- 
pervading misery, and along with 
the riches a curse which shall render 
them for ever unprofitable to us. 
The business of Government, truly 
enough, is to watch over the na- 
tion’s ‘wealth;’ but not wealth in 
the modern meaning, which in it- 
self betrays how far we have tra- 
velled on the down-hill road; rather 
the well-being, the bodily and 
moral health of the people of 
which the nation is composed. 
Admit this (not in words; every 
politician, from Mr. Gladstone 
downwards, will repeat it in words 
as glibly as a school- girl repeats 
her catechism), accept it as the 
first principle of action, and the 
plagues which are consuming us 
will melt away of themselves. It 
will no longer be found impossible 
to make war on drunkenness for fear 
of offending the brewing interest, 
or swindling for fear of diminishing 
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the profits of trade. We shall hear 
no more of impossibilities, for in 
the pursuit of a noble object nothing 
is impossible. We shall cease to 
watch our export and import list 
with a feverish anxiety, or exult 
over an increase of population as 
increasing our means of multi- 
plying cheap manufactures. We 
shall rather labour to prevent 
this enormous festering crowd from 
growing upon our hands. We shall 
seek to provide for further additions 
to our numbers in countries where 
a happier and purer life may be 
possible for them. 

Political economy, we are told, 
forbids it. When the Irish land- 
lords woke, under the teaching 
of the famine, to a consciousness 
that they had allowed Ireland to 
become overpeopled, political eco- 
nomy did not forbid them to give 
free passages to America to hun- 
dreds of thousands of starving 
poor. We, too, in mere greed of 
gain, have permitted England to 
become overpeopled: is if an in- 
justice to ask that out of the huge 
piles of money which cheap labour 
has heaped up for us, a small frac- 
tion shall be taken to save the 
families of those who have toiled for 
us from being swamped in wretched- 
ness? Mr. Fawcett exclaims that 
if we open an easy road to the 
Colonies our best workmen will 
leave us. Let us hope, rather, that 
by relieving the ever-growing pres- 
sure we may make England more 
endurable to them. But if it be so, 
why should we wish them to stay? 
Let the Colonies remain attached 
to us, and wherever our people 
thrive best they will conduce 
most to the strength of the Empire, 
of which they will continue as much 
subjects as before. If our manu- 
facturing towns were shrunk to 
half their present size, if the 
floating tide of humanity which 
surges and eddies round the London 
suburbs were all gone, if the millions 
of English and Scotch men and wo- 
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men who are wasting their constitu- 
tions and wearing out their souls in 
factories and coal mines were grow- 
ing corn and rearing cattle in 
Canada and New Zealand, the red 
colour would come back to their 
cheeks, their shrunken sinews would 
fill out again, their children, nowa 
drag upon their hands, would be 
elements of wealth and strength, 
while here at home the sun would 
shine again, and wages would rise 
to the colonial level, and land would 
divide of itself, and we should 
have room to move and breathe. 
The manufacturers would reap 
lighter profits; the landowners 
would find their incomes shrink to 
the level which satisfied their grand- 
fathers; the evil sisters luxury 
and poverty would move off hand 
in hand; but the health and 
worth of the English nation would 
be increased a million fold. 

I speak of what cannot be—cannot 
be at least tillin many a long year of 
painful discipline we have unlearnt 
the most cherished lessons of modern 


politics. One thing, however, is pos- 
sible, and ought immediately to be 
done. The Colonies will not take our 
paupers; andas we make our beds, we 
must lie in them; but we canprevent 
pauperism from growing heavier up- 


on our hands. If we send out able- 
bodied men with their families to 
settle upon land, we must support 
them also till their first crops are 
grown. If we advance money for 
other people’s benefit, we expect to 
be repaid, and cannot see our way 
to obtaining security for it. But 
there is not the same difficulty in 
providing for the young. When 
Mr. Forster’s Education Bill is fairly 
in work, in one shape and another 
we shall have more than a million 
boys and girls at school in these 
islands, of whom at least a fourth 
will be adrift when their teaching 
is over, with no definite outlook. 
Let the State for once resume its 
old character, and constitute itself 
the constable of these helpless ones. 
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When the grammatical part of their 
teaching is over, let them have a 
year or two of industrial instruc- 
tion, and under an understanding 
with the colonial authorities let 
them be drafted off where their 
services are most in demand. The 
settlers would be delighted to 
receive and clothe and feed them 
on the conditions of the old appren- 
ticeship. Ifthe apprentice system 
is out of favour, some other system 
can be easily invented. Welcome 
in some shape they are certain to be. 
A continued stream of young, well- 
taught, unspoilt English natures 
would be the most precious gift 
which the Colonies could receive 
from us. 

If the Colonial Office has no an- 
swer but the old ‘impossible,’ a word 
which sounds in our ears like the 
despairing wash of the waters of 
Lethe, then, in the name of com- 
mon sense and humanity, let the 
Colonial Office be dissolved. Let 
the noble lord or honourable gen- 
tleman for whom it is necessary to 
find a seat in the Cabinet be pro- 
vided with some titular position to 
which that honour may be techni- 
cally attached. Let us have minis- 
ters in partibus, with no department 
to paralyse or mismanage. And for 
the administration of the Colonies, 
and the readjustment of England’s 
relation with them, let there ‘be 
some Council established where the 
Colonies as well as the mother 
country shall be represented, in 
whose eyes the interests of the Em- 
pire will be of more consequence 
than the supremacy of party. 

It is not our supposed unreadi- 
ness to fight which has lowered, and 
is still lowering, England’s reputa- 
tion. We have not allowed any 
occasion to pass by when our honour 
or our interest distinctly called us 
to arms— we are disesteemed be- 
cause, as a nation, we no longer 
seem to live for any high and honour- 
able purpose. Communities as well 
as private persons always set before 
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themselves consciously or uncon- 
sciously some supreme aim towards 
which their energies are bent: Mili- 
tary power, extension of territory, 
political unity, dynastic aggrandise- 
ment, or the maintenance of some 
particular religious creed, have been 
at various times the all-absorbing 
objects on which the minds of great 
nations have been bent; and as 
none of these has been entirely 
good, so none has been entirely 
discreditable. The noblest object, 
which all honour and few pursue, is 
the well-being of the people; the 
worst and meanest is that to which 
we in England are supposed to have 
devoted ourselves—the mere aggre- 
gation of enormous heaps of money, 
while we are careless what becomes 
of the ‘ hands,’ as we call them, by 
which all the money is created. 

We have a vast empire—we have 
infinite land waiting only to be 
occupied—we have a population 
larger than we can employ, even on 
our own theory of the manner in 
which we should wish to employ 
them, crowded into lanes and alleys 
and cellars, seething in drunkenness 
and pollution; of the children born 
in these places the fate of those that 
die being more blessed a thousand- 
fold than of those who survive. 
We have or we had a teeming Ire- 
land, from which millions had to 
be removed to escape starvation 
—we let the Irish go to the 
United States, careless of conse- 
quences so long as the immediate 
value of the landlord’s property was 
not affected. We deliberately refuse 
to carry the overflow of our own 
people to lands which are crying out 
to be tilled, where they can live in 
health and abundance, and where 
the death of a child, instead of a 
relief, is a material loss. We will 
not lift a finger to save our volun- 
tary emigrants to our own Crown, 
or those who remain from the drink- 
shops, or our national good name 
from the reproach of commercial 
dishonesty. We profess a righteous 
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horror of slavery; but the English 
farm labourer who has been rash 
enough to marry is as much aslave 
under the lash of hunger as the 
negro under the whip, and is- so 
much more unhappy than the slave 
that he has no refuge but the work- 
house in sickness and old age. He 
is told, in insolent irony, that he is 
a free man, and may go where he 
pleases. Rather, he may go away 
if hecan; and those who mock him 
with the name of freedom know 
well that he lies in an enchanted 
circle of necessity —that he must 
stay passive under the barest wages 
which will keep life in him and his, 
under penalty of starvation if he 
resist or make an effort to escape. 
This it is which has lowered Eng- 
lish credit—that we have grown 
oblivious of all generous principles, 
that patriotism has become a jest, 
and that nothing is considered 
worthy of a serious man’s atten- 
tion but what will put money in 
his purse. Words travel far in 
these days of newspapers. When 
a great capitalist said of emigra- 
tion during the late stagnation of 
trade, when millions were starving, 
‘Keep our men at home—we shall 
want them when trade revives,’ the 
world heard of it, and made its 
comments. English working men, 
it seems, exist only to fill rich men’s 
pockets. The House of Commons 
cheered a well-known speaker when, 
as a crowning argument against 
assistance to emigrate being granted 
by the State, he argued that it would 
displease the Americans. An Eng- 
lish politician declares that he is 
afraid of helping men and women 
in search of employment from one 
part of the Queen’s dominions to 
another for fear a foreign Power 
might not like it. Parliament ap- 
proves, and we are surprised that 
we are no longer respected. Won- 
derful consideration for American 
sensitiveness !—wonderful new-born 
consideration, of a kind however, 
which they are so little inclined to 
M 
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appreciate! Let us take courage. 
Were we suddenly to show our- 
selves practically alive to the con- 
dition of our people, and set apart 
for the sake of them some small 
portion of our enormous income, 
the Americans would forgive us 
as soon as they had recovered from 
their astonishment, even if it took 
the form of sending families to 
Canada. 

‘You will increase taxation,’ 
shriek the economists. ‘Money 
must be taken from those who have 
it, and laid out upon those who have 
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not.’ Be it so. We lay on taxes 
without scruple for a war, and it is 
a war which we are advocating. 
When the interests of the nation 
require killing and burning and 
destroying, we are all called onto 
contribute, and are ridiculed if »we 
complain. In the same interests 
of the nation we may tax ourselves 
for a war on misery and vice and 
over-population. Is it not.as honour- 
able to save life as to destroy—to 
rescue millions from wretchedness 
as to p!unge millions into mourning 
and woe? 
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METEOR 


SYSTEMS. 


By Ricwarp A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S., 
Author of ‘ The Sun,’ ‘ Other Worlds than Ours,’ &c. 


NE of the most remarkable 

J features in the history of 
scientific progress has been the 
slowness with which the full signi- 
ficance of important discoveries has 
been recognised even by the pro- 
fessed students of science. When 
a great discovery is made, one can 
understand that some delay should 
occur before the newly learned fact 
is accepted as a recognised truth ; 
but when some great new truth has 
been admitted on all hands, it might 
be supposed that all the conse- 
quences which follow from that 
truth would at once be accepted ; 
or rather that the students of science 
would vie with each other in push- 
ing the search for such results to its 
utmost legitimate limits. 

This, however, seldom happens. 
Whether it is that a discovery 
effected by another is regarded as 
not presenting an inviting subject 
of study and contemplation; or 
whether it is that men are ready to 
hope more from their own original 
researches than from work devoted 
to the investigation of the dis- 
coveries of others; or whether, 
lastly (but surely this cannot be the 
true interpretation), it is feared that 
all credit for results obtained by 
studying a truth discovered by 
another will be assigned to him—it 
is certain that we very seldom find 
the students of science willing to 
analyse the results obtained by other 
men. There are of course excep- 
tions, and noble exceptions. The 
investigation by the Continental 
mathematicians of the results flow- 
ing from the law of gravity, the 
study by spectroscopists of the re- 
sults flowing from Kirchhoff’s great 
discovery, and some other cases may 
be cited. But unless a new truth 
is, as in these instances, of a very 
striking and even imposing nature, 


it is left very much to itself, and 
only by slow degrees are its frnits 
gathered in. 

The discoveries recently made by 
Schiaparelli, Adams, and others, 
respecting the bodies called meteors 
(under which name may be con- 
veniently included shooting-stars, 
aérolites, bolides, and the like), 
afford a very apt illustration of the 
peculiarity [have referred to. The 
consequences which flow directly 
from these discoveries, and still 
more those which may be legiti- 
mately deduced from them by care- 
ful reasoning, are full of interest, 
and bear in a most important man- 
ner on the economy of the solar 
system ; nay, it needs but a mode- 
rate study of the subject to see that 
questions affecting even the relations 
of the interplanetary spaces are 
suggested by the discoveries which 
have recently been made respecting 
meteors and their motions. Yet but 
few among modern astronomers 
have been willing to make re- 
searches into these matters. Pro- 
fessors Herschel and Newcombe, 
Mr. Stoney, Sir John Herschel, and 
a few others, have dealt with the 
subject; but the great body of 
astronomers would seem almost to 
have forgotten that Schiaparelli and 
Adams had made any important 
discoveries at all in this matter. 

I propose briefly to describe the 
discoveries referred to, and then to 
consider some of the conclusions- 
which may be deduced from them. 

Less than ten years ago a com+ 
paratively insignificant posilionvwas 
assigned to meteors, regardéd as 
members of the solar system... It. 
was but recently, indeed, that these 
bodies had come to be looked upon 
as belonging to the solar system at 
all. From being regarded as a 
species of exhalations consumed 
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during some sudden processes of 
change in the upper region of air, 
they had risen to the rank of vol- 
canic missiles from the moon. Next, 
the occurrence of meteoric showers 
at certain definite times of the 
year—that is, as the earth tra- 
verses certain definite parts of her 
orbit—had compelled astronomers 
to recognise the fact that meteor 
systems must exist, which regarded 
as systems occupy a relatively fixed 
position in the solar system. The 
individual meteors may or rather 
must be in swift motion; and if a 
meteor system includes a swarm of 
meteors, then that swarm must also 
be in swift motion: but regarding 
the system as a whole, it must have 
the same sort of relative fixity 
which the earth’s orbit itself has. 
Otherwise the occurrence of annual 
showers would remain unaccounted 
for ; since we require that near a 
certain point the earth’s path should 
be crossed or closely approached by 
the track of the meteors belonging 
to a system—and that not for a 
single year, but for many years or 
even centuries in succession. 

Now, directing their search to 
other parts of the solar system, 
astronomers presently found what 
they took to be the analogue of the 
meteor families traversed by the 
earth. The zone of asteroids consists 
of a number of relatively minute 
bodies travelling around the sun. 
Distinct in all its characteristics 
from the family of smaller planets 
circling close by his globe, and 
equally distinct from the moon-at- 
tended family of outer planets, the 
asteroidal zone may be regarded as 
forming a family apart. Now, we 
do not know how many members 
there may be in this family, nor do 
we know what may be the extreme 
limits of its range, either outwards 
towards the family of major planets, 
or inwards towards the terrestrial 
family of planets. But what we 
know respecting it teaches us to 
infer that if all the asteroidal orbits 
could be seen as rings of light 
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around the sun from some distant 
station, the combined system of 
rings would form a ring system 
whose densest portion would ap- 
pear as a nearly circular and some- 
what flat zone between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter, and close to 
the plane of the ecliptic. And we 
have only to conceive the case of a 
large planet circling around the 
sun along the thick part of this ring 
to see that results analogous to those 
presented as the earth circles amidst 
the imagined meteor systems woul! 
inevitably follow. 

Hence astronomers inferred that 
a number of meteor systems travcl- 
ling in orbits of no considerable 
eccentricity occupy the region 
through which the earth’s orbit 
passes. The boldest reasoned that, 
in all probability, the whole space 
between the earth’s orbit and the 
sun was more or less occupied by 
these meteor systems, and thai 
some of the systems might even 
pass to moderate distances outside 
the earth’s orbit. The phenomenon 
known as the zodiacal light was as- 
sociated with the existence of such 
meteoric systems, though the idea 
of such an association was scouted 
by not a few as wild and chimerical. 

But the actual facts, as revealed 
by recent researches, are far more 
wonderful, whether we regard their 
direct significance or the conclusions 
which may fairly be deduced from 
them. 

The history of these researches 
reads almost like a romance, so 
strange are the coincidences anil 
the examples of ‘ good luck ’ whic 
it presents to our consideration. 

In the first place, the approach 
of the expected display of November 
meteors in 1866 led many astroi- 
mers to direct their attention very 
specially to the subject of meteoric 
astronomy. Not only were obscr- 
vations made much more systemati- 
cally than in previous years, but 
the records of former phenomena 
were carefully searched, and in par- 
ticular those which relate to the 
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November system, or, as these me- 
teors have been termed, the Leo- 
nides.. It was during this process, 
rendered necessary, as it seemed, 
by the difficulty of determining 
when aud where the shower of 1866 
would be seen, that the significant 
fact of a slow progression of the 
place where the earth encounters 
the system became known. Of old, 
setting apart the difference of style, 
and also the effect of precession, the 
earth crossed the November system 
somewhat earlier in the year. In 
other words, she has now to travel 
somewhat farther forward (mea- 
suring her motion from the spring 
equinox, suppose) before she en- 
counters the Leonides. 

There is nothing specially re- 
markable about this peculiarity. It 
corresponds to what is observed in 
the case of the planetary orbits. 
These are continually — though 
slowly—shifting in position, their 
inclination changing within certain 
iimits, and the line in which their 
plane crosses the medial plane of 
the whole system travelling round, 
though not without occasional ces- 
sation, and even retrogression, yet, 
on the whole, in one direction. But 
mathematicians began to feel hope- 
ful of determining the true shape 
and position of the November me- 
teor system when they thus saw 
that a measurable amount of per- 
turbation affects the motions of its 
members. 

A more striking feature of the 
system had before this attracted 
notice; I mean the recurrence of 
great displays at intervals of about 
a third part of a century. It was, 
indeed, this feature which had 
caused astronomers to look forward 
with so much interest to the dis- 
play of 1866. 

What might this periodic recur- 
rence of great displays be assumed to 
mean? The natural answer to this 
question would have been that the 
meteor system circles once around 
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the sun in about thirty-three years, 
but for a circumstance which was 
very justly held to be strongly op- 
posed to such a solution of the 
problem. The period of revolution 
of any body round the sun tells us 
with absolute certainty the mean 
distance of the body’s orbit. We 
have only, in fact, to multiply by 
itself the number representing in 
years the body’s period, and to take 
the cube root of the product, in 
order to obtain the number repre- 
senting the body’s mean distance 
(the earth’s mean distance being 
taken as unity). Now, when we 
multiply thirty-three by itself we 
get 1089, and the cube root of this 
is greater than ten; so that if the 
period of these November meteors 
were thirty-three years or there- 
abouts, their mean distance would 
be more than ten times the earth’s ; 
greater, therefore, than the mean 
distance of Saturn. But this by 
no means indicates the full extent of 
their range in space on the suppo- 
sition implied; for, since the earth 
encounters them, they come at least 
so near to the sun in one part of 
their course as to have their distance 
represented by one, or reduced from 
the mean distance by as much as 
nine. Hence at the opposite part 
of their course their distance must 
be just as much greater than the 
mean distance, ten, or must be as 
great as nineteen times the earth’s 
mean distance. This would place 
the most distant part of their track 
as far off as the orbit of the planet 
Uranus. 

Now, it certainly does appear that 
astronomers were justified in re- 
jecting such a view as this in favour 
of hypotheses which gave a less 
extended sweep to the meteor orbits. 
Nor was it difficult to suggest other 
modes of explaining the observed 
peculiarity. Supposing the rich 
part of the system, instead of cir- 
cling once round the sun in thirty- 
three years or thereabouts, circled 


} Because they seem to ssiiiane: inn the constellation Leo. 
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“once moreor once less than thirty- 
three times in that interval, then the 
recurrence of maximum displays at 
intervals of thirty-three years would 
be fully accounte xd for. Tt needs but 
a momentary consideration of the 
matter to see that this is so. In 
one case, at the end of the first 
year after a great display, the rich 
part of the cluster would have gone 
once round and a thirty-third part, 
at the end of the second it would 
have gone twice round and two 
thirty-third parts, and soon. Each 
year would find it advanced one 
thirty-third part farther, and at the 
end of the thirty-three years it 
would have completed the extra 
eireuit. Indeed, the supposition, on 
the face of it, brings the rich part 
back to the place “of encounter at 
the end of thirty-three years; but 
ithe above way of considering the 
matter shows also that this part of 
the system cannot be at the place of 
encounter when the earth is there 
‘during any of the intermediate 
years. And the like would occur 
on the second supposition, only in 
ithis case the rich portion would at 
the end of each successive year be 
found one thirty-third part behind 
instead of in advance of its original 
position. 

It is well to notice, before passing 
to the work by which the true 
theory was educed, that Professor 
Newton, of America, was able in 
1865, imperfect as our knowledge 
of the November meteor system 
then was, to calculate very closely 
the epoch of maximum display in 
November 1866. No other differ- 
ence appeared in the observed and 
the predicted results, except that we 
in England, instead of Newton and 
his fellow-countrymen in America, 
witnessed that wonderful display. 
In other words, though the last 
great display had occurred more 
than thirty years before, though no 
one knew along what course the 
rich part of the “meteor system had 
since been travelling, and though 
the extent and nature of the rich 
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aggregation were also wholly un- 
known, the encounter between the 
earth and the long-absent cluster 
preceded the time predicted for it 
only by the brief interval separating 
the successive passages of England 
and America across a given rotation 
space. If we imagine that from some 
distant orb a being were watch- 
ing the event, knowing the nature 

of. Newton’s prediction and uncer- 
tain as to the result, then this being 
would have seen the Leonides rush- 
ing onwards to the scene of en- 
counter on the one part, and the 
earth sweeping towards the same 
point on the other; he would have 
seen Asia passing round from the 
dark to the illuminated hemisphere, 
then Europe following, and the At- 
lantic coming round to that portion 
of the dark hemisphere on which 
the Leonides were preparing to fall. 
But while he would still be doubtful 
whether America would come round 
to the same side before the en- 
counter took place, and so the pre- 
diction of the American astronomer 
be exactly fulfilled, he would see 
that all over Europe and the western 
parts of Asia, and in a less degree 
over the foreshortened Atlantic, the 
meteors were already falling; the 
display would grow richer and 
richer under his eyes as the meteors 
kindled in their swift flight through 
the resisting air: but after awhile 
it would diminish in splendour; and 
finally, just as America began to 
show on the exposed hemisphere, the 
encounter would come to an end, 
the earth passing onwards to the 
relatively barren regions lying be- 
yond the meteor orbit. 

In the mean time the astronomers 
of Europe had gazed their fill upon 
the strange scene. Thenceforward 
the true import of the before neg- 
lected falling stars began to be felt 
in its full force. From one and 
from another came opinions—some 
fanciful, some well considered. 
And then began the work of sur- 
vey. Observation had brought to- 
gether a sufficiency of facts, and 
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careful study was to educe from 
those facts something of their true 
value.! 

It happened that one of the most 
striking facts educed about this 
time: resulted from what was in 
truth but a daring guess. It re- 
ferred to the August meteors, called 
sometimes the ‘Perseides, because 
they seem to radiate from the con- 
stellation Perseus. 

The Italian astronomer Schia- 
parelli had been led to notice that 
a comet which appeared in 1862— 
a comet less brilliant, indeed, than 
either Donati’s or the comet of 
1861, but still a remarkable object, 
and conspicuous to unaided vision 
—had an orbit which approaches 
the earth’s path nearly opposite 
the place she oceupies on August 
1o—the date when the Perseides 
appear. It occurred to him to 
enquire whether, if one only sup- 
posed the meteors to travel on as 
eccentric a path as the. comet, the 
deduced orbit would resemble that 
of the comet in position also. Let 
us briefly enquire what assumption 
was to be made, and what likeli- 
hood there was, that without any 
real association existing between 
the comet and the meteors, the 
remaining features of the orbits 
would seem to resemble each other 
pretty closely. The period of the 
comet was known to be about a 
century and a half, and the figure 
of its orbit therefore so eccentric 
that in aphelion the comet is much 
farther off than Neptune. Hence 
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the velocity of the comet where it 
passes close by the earth’s track 
was readily calculated to be greater 
than the earth’s velocity, about as 
fourteen is greater than ten. All 
that Schiaparelli assumed was that 
the August meteors have this same 
velocity (about twenty-six miles 
per second), But knowing their 
real velocity, we could, from their 
apparent course as they enter the 
varth’s atmosphere, determine the 
real direction in which they ap- 
proach us. And so, their real 
direction and their real velocity at 
the earth’s distance being known, 
their orbit around the sun would be 
completely determined. The real 
velocity at that distance would not 
alone suffice to determine the orbit ; 
for we can conceive bodies pro- 
jected with that velocity from the 
point where the earth is, on or 
about August 10, in a myriad 
different directions, and all those 
bodies would travel on different 
paths, only possessing this common 
feature, that their mean distances 
would be all equal to that of the 
comet of 1862. The longer axes of 
the paths thus determined might be 
directed towards any part of the 
heavens (towards any star, if we 
please). We see then that the 
antecedent probability was minute 
indeed, that when the real direction 
of the August meteors, as shown by 
the part of the sky they seem to 
come from, was taken into account, 
their orbit would seem to accord 
exactly with that of the comet of 


1 Can anything be stranger than that in our day, after all the instances which should 
be so familiar to us of the practical value of the analysis of observations, there should 
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1862, unless some real association 
existed. 

But the paths were found to agree 
perfectly. 

Schiaparelli himself, Leverrier, 
and a few other mathematicians of 
high repute, were at once convinced 
that the comet of 1862 and the 
August meteors are in some way 
associated. It is true that there 
was an initial assumption, and so 
far the force of the evidence seemed 
diminished. But to mathematicians 
accustomed to weigh the value of 
probabilities it was at once obvious 
that the evidence remained alto- 
gether too strong to be resisted. 
Accordingly we find that Leverrier 
about this time, seeing that the 
August meteors travel in an orbit 
of such enormous eccentricity, no 
longer regarded the 33-year period. 
as an unlikely one for the November 
meteors ; and he proceeded to cal- 
culate their path on the assumption 
that the recurrence of maximum 
displays three times in a century 
indicates the true period of the 
system. 

But in the mean time the same 
result had been arrived at in a more 
direct and convincing manner by 
Professor Adams, co-discoverer with 
Leverrier of the distant Neptune. 
I have spoken of the slow progres- 
sive motion of the point in which 
the November meteor system 
crosses the earth’s orbit. In this 
motion Professor Adams recognised 
a means of determining the actual 
orbit of the meteor system. For on 
any given assumption respecting 
the figure of this orbit it was pos- 
sible to calculate the perturbing 
action of the planets, and so to 
deduce the rate at which the plane 
of the orbit would shift. It was 
possible, I say; but on certain 
assumptions as to the figure of the 
orbit, the calculation was by no 
means easy. In fact, it may be 
justly said, that to determine rightly 
the degree of perturbation of a ring 
of bodies whose orbit is assumed to 
extend from the earth’s orbit to the 
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orbit of Uranus would be a problem 
which would overtax the powers of 
the most subtle modes of mathe- 
matical analysis yet devised. I do 
not enter here into the nature of 
the methods by which Professor 
Adams dealt with his subject, my 
purpose being rather to discuss 
results than the means employed to 
obtain them. Suffice it that he 
showed, beyond all possibility of 
question, that the only orbit which 
will satisfy the observed relations 
is the one already referred to as 
carrying the meteors beyond the 
orbit of the planet Uranus. 

It need hardly be said that the 
orbit thus assigned to the meteors 
was identical with that determined 
by Leverrier—the work of Adams 
altogether surpassing Leverrier’s, 
however, in importance, since the 
English astronomer alone had 
proved that the meteors travel on 
this widely extended orbit. In fact, 
Professor Adams was the first 
astronomer who had ever under- 
taken to deal with meteors as mem- 
bers of the solar system, and the 
first, also, to determine from the 
perturbations of celestial bodies, the 
dimensions of the path along which 
they travel. 

A telescopic comet, only discovered 
in 1866, was found to travel in the 
same path as the November meteors. 
In this case there was not even that 
doubtful feature which had seemed 
to render the aspect of Schiaparelli’s 
discovery questionable to those un- 
skilled in judging of probabilities. 
No assumption had been made as to 
the path of the November meteors. 
The path had been established first, 
and the comet searched for after- 
wards. The path of the comet, too, 
had not remained uncalculated until 
the orbit of the meteors had been 
determined. The two orbits were de- 
termined altogether independently 
of each other, and then—each com- 
plete in all its details—they were 
brought into comparison with each 
other. The agreement was practi- 
cally perfect. 
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Now it is at this point that the 
above-considered unreadiness to 
trace out the consequences of an 
important discovery begins to be 
apparent. The work of Schiaparelli, 
Leverrier, Adams, and others having 
brought meteoric astronomy to this 
point, astronomers seem to havebeen, 
for the most part, willing to leave 
the matter there. Thusthe August 
meteors are admitted to be bodies 
travelling along an orbit of enor- 
mous extent carrying them much 
farther away from the sun than the 
orbit of Neptune; the November 
meteors are admitted to be bodies 
travelling in an orbit extending be- 
yond the orbit of Uranus; and the 
association of both meteor systems 
with the comets I have spoken of is 
also admitted. But as for the re- 
maining meteor systems which the 
earth encounters on hercourse round 
the sun—fifty-six of which were 
known when Adams’s researches 
were made, and more than a hun- 


dred of which are at present recog- 
nised—very little indeed (most as- 
tronomers seem to think) is to be 


regarded as known. Some few of 
these systems may appear to be 
associated with certain comets, and 
others again may appear, from the 
periodic recurrence of considerable 
displays, to travel in long periods, 
and, therefore, in eccentric orbits 
around the sun; but until these 
things have been demonstrated they 
are not even to be admitted as pro- 
hable. Still less are we to form any 
opinion respecting the possible exis- 
tence of other meteoric systems than 
those which the earth is actually 
known to encounter, 

This seems to me as little reason- 
able as though the law of gravita- 
tion had been restricted to the 
moon’s motions round the earth until 
astronomers had been able to exa- 
mine as closely the motions of every 
other celestial body as they have 
examined those of our satellite; or 
as though the laws of Kepler had 
been restricted to Mars until the 
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same processes which Kepler had oc- 
cupied nearly a quarter of a century 
in applying to that planet had been 
extended to the other planets. 

We ought rather to take the 
general negatives implied by what 
has been discovered respecting the 
August and November meteors than 
to consider those particular posi- 
tive results which Schiaparelli and 
Adams have established. Let us start 
from such propositions as these : 


The meteor systems encountered by 
the earth are not necessarily of 
small eccentricity ; 

Their paths are not necessarily 
limited to the portion of space 
traversed by the earth and the 
three other minor planets, Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Mars. 


And let us add to these propositions, 
which are the direct results of the 
discoveries considered above, one 
positive proposition also deduced 
directly from them, viz. : 


The meteor systems hitherto con- 
sidered (and therefore, presuma- 
bly, others also) are associated 
with comets ; 


and this further proposition known 
before any of the others, but not at 
that time considered with sufficient 
attention, 


The orbits of the meteor systems 
are inclined at all possible degrees 
of slope to the plane of the ecliptic 
—from coincidence with direct m90- 
tion, through all angles up to a 
right angle; and beyond such an 
angle, down through all angles 
to coincidence again with retro- 
grade motion. 


Then these four propositions, rightly 
considered, will lead us directly, as 
I take it, to results of extreme im- 
portance, tending to modify alto- 
gether our conceptions of the nature 
of the condition of those portions 
of the sun’s domain which we have 
been in the habit of regarding as 
untenanted. 
Taking first a general view of the - 
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four propositions, we see that they 
all agree in assigning to the me- 
teoric systems the characteristics of 
cometic orbits. There is no rule 
limiting the motions of the meteors 
in any of those ways in which the 
planetary motions are limited—that 
is, either as respects the shape, ex- 
tent, or position of their orbits, or 
as respects the direction in which 
they travel. 

Now, consider the case of a 
meteor system, whose orbit is to be 
assigned altogether at random, in 
accordance with what is taught by 
our four propositions. First, as to 
the shape and extent of the meteor 
system. If in aphelion its distance 
be greater than the earth’s orbit, 
while in perihelion its distance is 
less, the system is such a one as the 
varth’s orbit may intersect; but if 
both these conditions are not ful- 
filled, the earth’s orbit cannot by 
any possibility intersect the system 
The antecedent probability against 
an intersection of the orbits is on 
this account alone enormous. Next 
as to the slope and position of the 
meteor system. The plane of the 
system will intersect the plane of 
the earth’s path in a line through 
the sun; and the meteor system 
itself will cross this line at two 


‘It is easy to ecaleulate the number of 


may be exactly one-half. We have only to 
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points on opposite sides of the sun. 
if the distance of one of these two 
points agree with the earth’s dis- 
tance from the sun, the meteor 
system will intersect the earth’s 
orbit; otherwise not. The antece- 
dent probability against intersec- 
tion on this account also is enor- 
mous. Now the actual antecedent 
probability against intersection is 
obtained, not “by adding these two 
enormous probabilities together, but 
by multiplying them together. For 
instance, if we set the chance that 
each condition would be fulfilled at 
one-1oooth (altogether too high, be 
it noted), then the chance of inter- 
section will not be one-2,oooth, but 
one-1,000,00o0th. 

Taking this value of the chance 
for the sake of illustration, as fairly 
representing a chance which in 
reality is very far smaller, we see 
that an enormous number of these 
random. meteor systems would be 
required in order that there should 
be a reasonable probability of the 
arth encountering one of them. If 
we had a teetotam with a million 
faces, all different, we should re- 
quire a large number of trials in 
order to have a fair chance of turn- 
ing up some specified face. And 
the case of the meteor systems (on 


trials required in order that the chance 
determine to what same poees the numbers 


999,999 and 1,090,c00 must be both raised in order that the raised value of 999,999 


muy be exactly half the raised value of 
power will represent the number of trials 
three-quarters of a million trials would be 


1,060,000. The number expressing this 
required. It is easily shown that about 
required to give an even chance. It is 


worthy of notice that nearly every person unfamiliar with the theory of probabilities, 
to whom this question is submitted, will answer that half a million of trials will give 


an even chance. 
taken views commonly entertained on such 


It is said that a notorious swindler once took advantage of the mis- 


poinis, in the following way. He agreed to 


give an opponent always three throws with a single die to turn any named face, , these 
sets of three trials to continue for a sitting of many hours, and a stated sum to be won 
or lost by his opponent according as he succeeded or not in turning the named face. 


The swindler won in the long run a large 


sum; for three throws of a die are not suf- 
ficient to give an even chance of turning any specified face. 


Had the number of 


throws been four, the result would have been the other way; four throws giving more 
. So 


than an even chance. 
sufficient 


There is a very ready 
They give clearly the same chance as if three dice were thrown at once. Now 


way of showing that three throws are in- 


tf three dice thus thrown xecessari/y showed differcnt faces, it is obvious that the chance 
that one of those faces would be the specitied one, would be exactly one-half; so that 
the chance of the thrower has to be increased by this pariicular condition, to 


make it equal to the chance against him. 
odds are against him. 


Under the actual circumstances, then, the 
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the assumed and certainly unexag- 
gerated estimate of the probability 
in question) is exactly parallel. 

Now, consider in connection with 
the facts here dealt. with, the ob- 
served facts that— 

First, the earth encounters two 
meteor systems which are certainly 
very eccentric, very widely ex- 
tended, and considerably inclined 
—after the manner of cometic 
orbits. 

And secondly, the earth en- 
counters more than a hundred me- 
teor systems, which are probably 
no less cometic in all their charac- 
teristics, and many of which are 
certainly cometic as respects one 
characteristic, being inclined con- 
siderably to the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. 

The legitimate conclusion from 
the estimated antecedent improba- 
bility that a meteor system, sup- 
posed to be placed and shaped at 
random, would cross the earth’s 
orbit, and the observed facts, is 
beyond all question ¢his, that the 
meteor systems actually encoun- 
tered by the earth form but a mi- 
nute proportion of the total number 
of meteor systems actually belong- 
ing to the solar domain. There is 
absolutely but one way in which 
this conclusion could be avoided, 
and that way, as we shall see, is 
barred. If we had reason to sup- 
pose that our earth had the power 
of forcing meteor systems to take 
up a position intersecting her orbit, 
we should no longer be compelled 
to believe that for each such system 
millions of others exist within the 
solar scheme. For in the course 
of long past mons, a large pro- 
portion of the meteor sy stems might 
have been swayed into a partial 
subjection to the earth. If the 
earth were as Jupiter, for instance, 
if she surpassed in bulk and w eight 
the combined mass of all the planets, 
we might suppose that to her own 
attractive energies alone the fact 
was due that so many meteor sys- 
tems cross her path. Jupiter has 
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swayed, and still continues to sway, 
comets in this way; and doubtless 
he has swayed, and still continues 
to sway, meteor systems into partial 
submission. But the earth’s influ- 
ence over meteor systems is rela- 
tively all but evanescent. She has 
had no part or share in swaying to 
their present position either of 
those two systems whose paths have 
been determined. Indeed Leverrier 
has shown that the November sys- 
tem has been swayed into its present 
course by the planet Uranus. Most 
probably too—or rather, almost cer- 
tainly—not one of all the meteor 
systems crossed by the earth has 
been brought appreciably nearer to 
her orbit by her own influence. 

But as a ‘commentary on these re- 
lations, let us consider how the two 
meteor systems whose orbits have 
been determined stand related to 
other planets besides the earth. 
There is the August system, as an 
illustration of a system taken at 
random. It does not pass near the 
orbit of any known planet of the 
solar system save the earth alone, 
Jupiter, mighty as he is, has had no 
power to bring the August system 
close to his orbit ; Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune have been equally in- 
effective. If these planets have in- 
habitants, the August meteor sys- 
tem is utterly unknown to them. 
The November meteor system, again, 
does not pass within millions on 
millions of miles of the orbits of 
any of the planets, save only the 
earth and Uranus. 

Two, then, of the known meteoric 
systems—and two taken at random 
so far as the question we are upon is 
concerned—are so placed that their 
existence must remain wholly un- 
known to inhabitants of all the 
other planets, except (as respects 
one system) the planet Uranus. Is 
not the conclusion legitimate, or 
rather—for there is no real ques- 
tion of the justice of the conclusion 
—is it not rendered perfectly clear, 
that an enormous proportion of the 
meteor systems recognised from 
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other planets are so situated that 
we can never become cognisant of 
their existence? A large proportion 
of the actually existent meteor 
systems also must be so situated 
that they cannot be recognised from 
any of the planets at all. 

Here then we have, as a direct 
and legitimate conclusion from ad- 
mitted facts, a view of the solar 
system which four years ago would 
have been justly regarded as too 
startling for belief. We see the vast 
gaps which separate planet from 
planet no longer untenanted, or only 
traversed by an occasional comet, 
but literally crowded with meteor 
systems. Ifa vast model of the solar 
system could be constructed, all the 
parts being justly proportioned on 
some such scale as is considered in 
the well-known description given in 
Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy, 
and if the orbit of every meteor 
system were represented in this 
model by an oval hoop made of the 
finest possible wire, justly placed 
and shaped, then thespacearound the 
sun to a distance far exceeding the 
radius of the earth’s orbit, would be 
an absolute network of these wire 
orbits. Nor would it be easy to 
say how far from the two-feet globe 
representing the sun some of the 
closed orbits would extend; while 
myriads of parabolic and hyperbolic 
wires would have to be introduced 
to indicate the paths of those 
meteoric clusters which assuredly 
approach from outer space and re- 
turn to the star-depths, never again 
to visit our sun’s neighbourhood. 
Amidst these millions of orbit- 
wires the paths of the planets, if 
similarly indicated, would be almost 
lost ; though individually the least 
of the planets probably surpasses 
the combined mass of all the mem- 
bers of those meteor systems which 
belong specially to the solar do- 
main. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to 
determine, even approximately, the 
weight either of any meteor system 
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or of the system of such systems 
circling around the sun. We know 
that among those meteoric masses 
which actually reach the earth there 
are some few of great weight. One 
at least has fallen whose weight 
amounts to about fifteen tons. Nor 
again can we regard the masses 
which are found in the earth after 
the explosion of a bolide as more 
than the fragments of much larger 
masses. But on the other hand, 
the bodies which form such systems 
as the Leonides and the Perseides 
are for the most part exceedingly 
minute, insomuch that the weight 
of some of these bodies has been 
estimated at less than a single 
grain. Between these limits lie the 
meteors which explode in the upper 
regions of air, but without casting 
their fragments to the earth’s sur- 
face in a solid form. 

It is worthy of notice, however, 
that even if we set on one side 
meteoric displays properly so called 
and the great aérolites which from 
time to time crash down upon the 
earth, we yet find abundant reason 
for believing that our earth alone, 
small as she is, grows yearly in 
weight by many tons through the 
downfall of meteoric matter. Pro- 
fessor Newton has calculated from 
perfectly reliable data that on an 
average in the course of a single 
day 7,500,000 meteors large enough 
to be visible tothe naked eye are 
consumed in the earth’s atmosphere, 
and about 400,000,900 meteors such 
as could be seen in a telescope of 
moderate power. Now, if we con- 
sider the latter set to be equivalent 
to the former, and assign a single 
grain as the weight of each meteor 
visible to the naked eye, we deduce 
fifteen millions of grains as the 
earth’s daily increase of weight. 
This is rather less than a ton. So 
that in the course of about three 
years the earth’s weight must in- 
crease (even on the very low value 
here assigned to a meteor’s weight) 
by a thousand tons; and in the 
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course of the three thousand years 
during which astronomy has been 
a science the earth’s weight must 
have increased a million tons." 
The moon’s mass in the mean time 
would be increased by about a six- 
teenth part of this amount.? 

If, then, the earth alone, in cir- 
cling once around the sun, gathers 
up tons of meteoric matter, it will 
be conceived how vast must be the 
weight of that meteoric matter 
(light though its particles be) which 
in the course of a year has been 
within the earth’s mean distance 
from the sun, and how enormous 
must be the combined weight of all 
the meteor systems, when this abun- 
dance of matter is continually main- 
tained, though the matter — 
any one year has for the most part 
passed away before the next, and 
though year after year a proportion 
of the meteoric matter is withdrawn 
from orbital motion around the sun, 
and forced to form part either of his 
own mass or of the mass of some 
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one of the orbs which attend upon 
him. 


But the considerations which 
now urge themselves upon our 


attention are far too numerous and 
too important to be discussed 
the close of an essay like the pre- 
sent. I leave to another occasion 
the stu'y of details which bear in 
the most striking manner on the 
economy of the solar system. I 
would particularly point to the way 
in which the new discoveries alto- 
gether change the aspect of the 
planetary scheme. The solar sys- 
tem as seen by Kepler and Newton 
may be compared to the trunk and 
main branches of a mighty tree, 
which modern discoveries present to 
us as adorned with lesser branches, 
twigs, and foliage, a tree still living 
and still growing. It may well be 
that as the study of astronomy pro- 
ceeds we may recognise far more 
clearly and satisfactorily than now, 


the principles and the dey elopme nts 
of this mighty system. 


1 This is a mere trifle compared with the earth’s own weight, which is 6,coo millions 


of millions of times greater. 


Indeed, it may easily be shown that the actual increase 


of the earth’s radius in this interval of 3,000 years would be about the 70,000,cooth 


part of an inch. 


downfall of meteors, 
mathematicians. 


Yet Mr. Mattieu Williams, author of the 
the fact that no strata of meteoric matter have been detected, 
referred to in the text, 


Increasing even a hundred times the annual increase, we should 


Fuel of the Sun, has urged 
as a proof that the 


exists only in the imagination of 


yet require more than 2,000 millions of years for the formation of a layer a single 
inch in thickness; and it seems not unlikely that during so long an interval the 
process of deposition might be occasionally interfered with. I am told, too, that in the 
same passage in which he urges this objection, Mr. Williams argues, as an over- 
whelming objection against the meteoric theory of the stellar heat supply, that the 
supply of meteors must needs be exhausted during the interval taken by any meteor in 
falling from half the distance separating star from star. It would appear from this 
that the orbital character of meteorie motions and the gradual process by which the 
meteors must needs be consumed, are features of Mayer's theory 
stood even by those who oppose it most earnestly. 

? The dynamical effect of these increments would be an increase in the rate at 
which the moon circles around the earth. But the increase would be inconceivably 
minute; and the earth’s mass must have been increased to a much greater extent if 
the actual observed excess of acceleration of the moon’s motion over what the theory 
of gravity can account for, is to be explained in this way. Doubtless the retardation of 
the earth’s rotation is the real explanation of the greater part of this acceleration 
which comes therefore to be regarded as apparent only. 


very little under- 
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VIRGIL 


IRGIL can never be rightly 
translated into any modern 
tongue. ‘He seems to have studied 
not tu be translated.’ So says 
John Dryden, and forthwith pro- 
ceeds to translate him, and devotes 
barely three short years to the 
task. We shall examine in this 
article how far facts support this 
dictum ; but first it is necessary to 
state our views on translation in 
general. In considering this sub- 
ject three points have to be settled— 
the translator, his instrument, and 
his style. 

First as to the translator. Who 
will best interpret the works of a 
great original poet? It may seem 
to many (and the theory is no doubt 
vleusibte) that he alone can under- 
stand and reproduce the genius of a 
great poet who is himself also a poet 
of equal genius. But, on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that, 
translation being essentially imita- 
tive, originality is apt to be a 
hindrance rather than a help, and 
the result is likely to be of a hy- 
brid description—not literal enough 
for a faithful translation, too close 
to permit the genius of the poet to 
expand itself without constraint. 
We may further doubt whether 
such a one would expend his full 
force merely upon the task of re- 
producing another’s thought—whe- 
ther, in fact, he would comply with 
the conditions without which even 
genius can never produce a master- 
piece. 

Even if so much be granted— 
if a poet of equal ability be willing 
to devote his entire powers to the 
work, and to spare himself no time 
and trouble to perform it in the 
best possible manner—is it desirable 
that he should doso? Will it not be 
a waste of power? Are originality 
and genius so common amongst the 
sons of men that they should be 
diverted from their proper purpose 
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AS TRANSLATED BY DRYDEN AND CONINGTON. 


of production to the inferior object 
of simple imitation P Whatever may 
be thought of Pope’s Homer, for in- 
stance, or of Dryden’s Virgil, can 
anyone fail to regret that their an- 
thors did not give us instead another 
Rape of the ‘Leek or Absalom and 
Ae hitophel! ? Surely it was their duty 
not to revive the splendour of the 
past, but to shape the thought and 
purify the affections of the present. 
To take another example. Mr. 
Tennyson has shown, by his remark- 
able translation of the passage at 
the end of the Kighth Book of the 
Iliad, that, did he so choose, he 
might delight the minds of this and 
future generations with such a ren- 
dering of Homer as the world has 
never yet seen. But would this be a 
sufficient set-off against the loss of 
such a poem as In Memoriam, or 
Enoch Arden, or Lucretius ? 

To return. Suppose it be con- 
ceded that the task of translat- 
ing great poets in general, and 
Virgil in particular, should be re- 
served for versifiers—using the 
word in its most honourable sense— 
we are next plunged into the verata 
questio of metres. Now, as to this 
terribly moot point, What is the 
ideally best metre in which to trans- 
late Virgil? we feel inclined to reply, 
By borrowing, if we may be allowed 
to do so, a famous expression used for 
a totally different purpose—‘ Men, 
not measures.’ We do not deny 
that there may be one metre, and 
one metre only, absolutely the most 
desirable, although grammatici cer- 
tant; yet, inasmuch as no two 
critics seem to agree as to what 
that particular metre may be, it 
seems to us that the wisest plan is 
to leave the choice to the indivi- 
dual translator. For, as Mr. Co- 
nington observes, ‘that which may 
be absolutely the best is by no 
means necessarily the best for the 
individual ;’ and of this he must of 
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course be the safest judge. More- 
over, the real merit or demerit of a 
translation would seem to be only 
partially affected by a judicious 
choice in this respect. Skill and 
vigour will ennoble any metre, how- 
ever ill-adapted for the required 
purpose ; but no excellence of the 
medium employed can _ possibly 
compensate for lack of fire, faithful- 
ness, and general ability. How much 
may plausibly be urged for two 
wholly dissimilar metres may be 
gathered by anyone who reads the 
singularly ingenious prefaces of 
Professor Conington and Mr. E. F. 
Taylor, a young aspirant to Virgi- 
lian honours, whose actual work at 
all events may convince us that the 
respective metres selected by them 
were wisely chosen. Neither will 
the late Lord Derby’s contemptuous 
condemnation of that ‘pestilent 
heresy’ the English hexameter so 
utterly exclude the question, even as 
to this much-abused measure, when 
itis remembered that language well- 
nigh as trenchant has been used 
both of the so-called ballad mea- 
sure of Scott and of the Spenserian 
stanza; and yet, when at length 
both metres have been put to the 
actual proof, there are now not 
wanting many firm friends of both. 
It is a remark frequently made of 
blank verse, as a vehicle of translat- 
ing Virgil, that it is such an excep- 


tionally difficult metre that two or’ 


three men at most in a generation 
can attempt the task with any 
chance of success; but obviously 
this is no argument against the 
metre itself, but merely against the 
lack of skill of its employers. We 
entirely endorse Mr. Taylor’s re- 
mark on the whole subject—solvitur 
ambulando—let us condemn no 
measure until it has found a cham- 
pion who has elicited all its capa- 
bilities. 

The last point deserving atten- 
tion is the style and general merits 
wLich we have a right to demand of 
a translation. No translation will, 
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we apprehend, be thought deserving 
of praise which does not faithfully 
represent the original. By faith- 
fulness we do not mean that line 
should be rendered by line—a 
merely verbal correctness—but that 
no important thought or felicitous 
turn of expression should be omit- 
ted. Remembering the inferiority 
even of so flexible and copious a 
language as our own, we require 
that a translator shall at least 
thoroughly understand the eapabili- 
ties of that language, shall have a 
true poet’s sense of the harmony of 
sounds, and shall be a scholar, but 
one who does not find it necessary 
to sacrifice sound to sense. A cer- 
tain subtlety, too, of perception will 
be indispensable to apprehend the 
nicer shades of meaning and the 
delicacies of expression which per- 
petually astonish the student. Above 
all must the translator possess a 
lively sympathy with that most re- 
markable perhaps of all Virgil’s cha- 
racteristics, his exquisite sense of 
pathos, without which, whatever 
may be the accuracy of his scholar- 
ship or the force of his style, the 
translator will never be ahle to 
touch our hearts as the masivr has 
touched them. We are inclined 
to believe that this especial beauty 
has been ‘somewhat overlooked. 
We hear much indeed of the 
inimitable grace and finish of 
Virgil, of the marvellous condensa- 
tion of his style, of the admirable 
variety of his pauses, of his ‘long 
majestic march,’ and so forth; but 
in reality merits such as these, 
however undeniable, do not account 
for that singular charm by which 
he fascinates the mind. It is by 
his genuine, artistic it may be, but 
certainly not artificial, pathos that 
he goes straight to our hearts, 
appeals to the strong simple emo- 
tions of our common humanity, and 
makes us feel how, to use the well- 
known words of our greatest poet, 
‘one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.’ 
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But a translator must not merely 
have a quick eye to seize, and a 
forcible style to delineate, the sepa- 
rate beauties of his author. His 
most difficult task will be so to 
fuse and blend them together as to 
produce one harmonious whole. 
The continuous and rapid flow of 
the Aineid demands in an especial 
degree sustained power. There are 
of course passages which rise, and 
were intended to rise, in their sub- 
limity above the usual devel of the 
narrative; but we cannot fail to 
remark the exceeding evenness of 
that excellence, the calm majesty 
with which it sweeps along. To 
this must be added the difficulty of 
reproducing that which Dryden 
considers so remarkable in Virgil, 
his exact propriety of expression, 
and his suggestiveness and brevity 
of diction—beauties which an in- 
ferior artist will vainly strive to 
imitate by clumsy circumlocutions 
and excessive copiousness. 

Lastly, it will be well to keep 
before our eyes the pregnant re- 
marks of Dr. Johnson, that ‘it is not 
by comparing line with line that 
the merit of great works is to 
be estimated, but by their general 
effects and ultimate result. Works 
of imagination excel by their allure- 
ment and delight—by their power 
of attracting and detaining the 
attention. That book is good in 
vain which the reader throws away. 
He only is the master who keeps 
the mind in pleasing captivity, 
whose pages are perused with eager- 
ness, and in hope of new pleasure 
are perused again, and whose con- 
clusion is perceived with an eye of 
sorrow, such as the traveller casts 
on departing day.’ Inother words, 
we must be generous in our judg- 
ments ; and just as of old Solon pro- 
mulgated the opinion that a man’s 
life was to be regarded not in iso- 
lated fragments, but from the broad 
basis of a completed whole, so should 
the general scope and tenor of a 
translator’s labours be mainly re- 
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garded, and all minute and vexa- 
tious criticism of individual lines 
and phrases be deprecated and 
shunned. Moreover, the transla- 
tion must be readable in itself, and 
without regard to the original. If 
it have not this merit, it has none 
at all. 

In forming an opinion of Dryden's 
translation of the Aneid we must 
first of all emancipate ourselves 
from the associations connected 
with that mighty name. And this 
is no easy task. It is like judging 
Manlius in sight of the Capitol. 
The memories of Alezander’s Feast, 
and of Absalom and Achitophel, 
seem to rise up and disarm the 
critic. But if we approach the 
subject as far as possible unbiassed 
by such considerations, and are 
content to rest our conclusion upon 
the facts themselves apart from the 
splendid fame of the poet, we shall 
probably think that it will not be 
materially enhanced by the transla- 
tion of the dineid. Not that there 
is not much to admire therein. On 
the contrary, a choice collection of 
single lines, of happy phrases and 
passages, may be obtained even by 
a cursory examination of the poem. 
But as a whole the effect is some- 
what unsatisfactory, and we rise 
from the perusal with a feeling that 
the poet has misapplied his powers 
—that he is unsuited to the labori- 
ous drudgery of interpreting an- 
other’s thoughts—and we cannot 
help wishing that he had preferred 
instead to indulge the world with 
an original work. 

C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est 
pas la guerre—much of it is very 
grand, but it is not Virgil. As 
regards the metre, the first point 
that forces itself upon our attention 
is the extreme license which Dryden 
allows himself in triplets and Alex- 
andrines, and in the matter of 
rhymes. And here we cannot do 
better than quote the following re- 
mark of Dr. Johnson: ‘In examin- 
ing the propriety of the triplet and 
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Alexandrine, it is to be considered 
that the essence of verseis regularity, 
and its ornament is variety. To 
write verses is to dispose syllables 
and sounds harmonically by some 
known and settled rule—a rule, 
however, lax enough to substitute 
similitude for identity, to admit 
change without breach of order, 
and to relieve the ear without 
disappointing it. The Alexan- 
drine breaks the lawful bounds, 
and surprises the reader with two 
syllables more than he expected. 
The effect of the triplet is much 
the same.’ Accepting this as a 
very fair account, let us see how 
Dryden fulfils the conditions laid 
down in the passage quoted. 
‘Fenton,’ the same author informs 
us, ‘was of opinion that Dryden 
was too liberai, and Pope too spar- 
ing, in the use of triplets and Alex- 
andrines.’ As to the first half of 
his statement, Fenton certainly did 
not err on the side of exaggeration. 
Being struck wit! the very fre- 
quent recurrence of the licenses in 
question, we had tiie curiosity to 
count the instances which occur in 
the first six books of the Aneid. 
We find 257 triplets and 218 
Alexandrines. But the arbitrary 
manner of their use is even more 
remarkable. At times, no doubt, 
their introduction is, as Dr. John- 
son observes, ‘grateful to the 
reader.’ Take, for instance, the fine 
lines in which the poet moralises 
upon the fatal introduction of the 
wooden horse, in which the con- 
cluding triplet serves aptly to bring 
out the force and dignity of the 
passage : 

With such deceits he gained their easy 

hearts, 

Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. 
What Diomede nor Thetis’ greater son, 

A a ships, nor ten years’ siege had 

one— 


False tears and fawning words the city 
v Of won. 


We may also call attention to the 
happy effect: produced by ‘ the full- 
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resounding’ Alexandrine to express 
the volume of some of those majestic 
lines in which Virgil delights to 
close a passage or description of 
more than ordinary dignity. 

But far too often their introduc- 
tion is simply for the convenience of 
the poet, and they are inserted with 
the most utter capriciousness, You 
may meet with triplet following trip- 
let: often as many as three conse- 
cutive triplets, and occasionally even 
as many as four, occur without a 
single couplet to separate them. So 
also with Alexandrines. One page 
will contain four or five. Not sel- 
dom the alternate lines of three or 
four couplets will be Alexandrines ; 
sometimes both lines of a couplet 
will be Alexandrines. 

The same laxity which is conspicu- 
ous in the management of Dryden’s 
metre and selection, or rather want 
of selection, of his rhymes, is to be 
observed throughout his translation 
generally. He has constant recourse 
to paraphrase ; he thinks nothing of 
inserting ideas, half-lines, whole 
lines, even couplets, of his own. 
Hence the disproportion in point of 
length between him and Virgil. 
Such disproportion is, no doubt, un- 
avoidable to a certain extent, the 
Latin language admitting of greater 
conciseness and compactness than 
our own, however ably handled. Still 
Dryden seems to have been at no 
pains to strive after brevity where 
it would have been possible, but 
rather to have willingly lent himself 
to expansion as the easier process, 
Indeed, at times he inserts ex- 
planatory lines which are wholly 
uncalled for, and further encumber 
an already overloaded text. More- 
over, the exigencies of rhyme oc- 
casionally lead to the introduc- 
tion of a superfluous line, which 
would certainly never have been 
written had it not been necessary 
to complete a couplet. Then, again, 
Dryden indulges perpetually in 
studied antitheses which are not 
discoverable in the original, whereby 

N 
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Virgil’s words are exaggerated, and 
their meaning so far distorted. We 
do not intend to assert that a false 
idea is conveyed, but merely that 
liberties are taken with the text, and 
the principle of literal and conscien- 
tious interpretation quietly and com- 
fortably ignored. This free-and- 
easy method imparts a certain verve 
and power to the translation, but it 
is at the expense of truth, and the 
effect of a careful comparison with 
that which Virgil actually wrote 
cannot but painfully impress our 
minds with the wide difference dis- 
cernible. We do not, however, 
mean to convey the impression that 
Dryden is always illiteral. Such 
is by no means the case. He can be 
as literal as possiblewhen he chooses, 
and it is this fact which intensifies 
our regret that he does not choose 
to be so more often. In some of his 
otherwise most successful passages 
the faithfulness of the rendering is 
remarkable. Take, for instance, the 
following prophecy of the Sibyl to 
neas : 
Escaped the dangers of the watery reign, 
Yet more and greater ills by land remain. 
The coast, so long desired (nor doubt th’ 
event), 
Thy troops shall reach, but, having reached, 
repent. 
Wars, horrid wars, I view—a field of blood, 
And Tiber rolling with a purple flood. 
Simois nor Xanthus shall be wanting there : 
A new Achilles shall in arms appear ; 
And he, too, goddess-born. Fierce Juno's 
hate, 
Added to hostile force, shall urge thy fate. 
To what strange nations shalt not thou 
resort, 
Driven to solicit aid at every court! 
The cause the same which Ilium once op- 
press'd— 
A foreign mistress and a foreign guest. 
But thou, secure of soul, unbent with woes, 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more op- 
pose. 
The dawnings of thy safety shall be shown 
From—whence thou least shalt hope—a 
Grecian town. 

Exception may perhaps be taken 
to the phrase ‘ watery reign,’ as a 
conceit of the same class as many 
which Pope endeavoured, though 
fortunately without success, to na- 
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turalise ; but what can be more ad- 
mirable than the genial vigour and 
accuracy of the rest of the passage ? 
Or, again, let us select Mnestheus’ 
address to his crew, in the boat-race 
of the Fifth Book : 


My friends and Hector’s followers hereto- 
fore, 

Exert your vigour; tug the labouring oar; 

Stretch to your strokes, my still uncon- 
quered crew, 

Whom from the flaming walls of Troy I 
drew: 

In this our common interest let me find 

That strength of hand, that courage of the 
mind, 

As when you stemmed the strong Malean 


oO , 
And o’er the Syrtes’ broken billows rowed : 
I seek not now the foremost palm to gain, 
Though yet—but ah! that haughty wish is 
vain ! 
Let those enjoy it whom the gods ordain. 
But to be last—the lags of all the racee— 
Redeem yourselves and me from that dis- 
grace. 


Surely the occupation of the critic 
would be well-nigh gone si sic omnia 
dixisset. But if we often have to 
complain of the freedom which re- 
fuses to be bound by the ordinary 
trammels of metre and rhyme, or to 
submit to follow humbly in the foot- 
steps of another, this very freedom 
is not seldom productive of the hap- 
piest effects. In Dryden we are re- 
peatedly reminded of Homer’s glo- 
rious'simile of the self-freed horse : 


‘Os F Bre tis crards trmos, dxorrhoas él 
garyy, 

Acopdy &ropihgas Ocin wediou0 xpoalvwy, 

and, swept away by a sense of life 
and vigour, severe criticism is apt 
to yield to a sense of beauty and de- 
light. It is this nervous force and 
spirit which constitutes the peculiar 
excellence of Dryden, and which 
tides us over the many mistakes, in- 
accuracies, and defects which deform 
his pages. With but little delicacy 
of touch, and essentially lacking 
that soft tenderness and exquisite 
sense of pathos which, we cannot 
sufficiently often repeat, is perhaps, 
of all Virgil’s characteristics, the 
most remarkable, it is this vis vivida, 
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this free, unimpeded energy of con- 
scious power, which will principally 
attract and arrest the attention of 
scholars. 

But, as too often happens, the 
vigour of some parts is compensated 
by the comparative dullness and 
flatness of others, and the result is 
a marked inequality — inequality 
perhaps the inseparable accompani- 
ment of genius, but specially to be 
deplored in translating a poet of such 
even and continuous excellence as 
Virgil. Dr. Johnson, while dis- 
cussing Dryden’s writings generally, 
observes: ‘Such is the unevenness 
of his compositions, that ten lines 
are seldom found together without 
something of which the reader is 
ashamed.’ But, on the other hand, 
it is to be remarked, that it will be 
equally difficult to find ten lines to- 
gether in which some vigorous and 
incisive line, some powerful phrase or 
epigrammatic idiom, does not reveal, 
as by a lightning-flash, the unmis- 
takable presence of genius. It is 
indeed much to be regretted that 
Dryden should have rested satisfied 
with these temporary and spasmodic 
outbursts of power. But in him 
there was nothing of that restless 
and unsatisfied yearning after per- 
fection by which the loftiest souls 
are known. ‘The painful process of 
correction, the Horatian lime labor, 
was unknown to him. To quote 
Dr. Johnson again : ‘ Dryden was no 
rigid judge of his own pages; he 
seldom struggled after supreme ex- 
cellence, but snatched in haste what 
was within his reach; and, when he 
could content others, was himself 
contented. He was no lover of labour. 
What he had once written he dis- 
missed from his thoughts; and I 
believe there is no example to be 
found of any correction or improve- 
ment made by him after publica- 
tion. The hastiness of his produc- 





tions might be the effect of neces- 
sity; but his subsequent neglect 
could hardly have any other cause 
than impatience of study.’ 
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But we have dwelt with sufficient 
freedom upon the defects which dis- 
figure Dryden’s translation. Letus 
hasten to recognise the many beau- 
ties which illustrate and adorn the 
genius of the poet, and possess a 
lasting claim to our grateful remem- 
brance. If we were asked to specify 
the most satisfactory part of Dry- 
den’s labours, we should be inclined 
to point to the Sixth Book. Of all 
the books of the A/neid there is none 
which has attracted greater admira- 
tion than this. In it we are im- 
troduced to the deepest subjects 
which underlie and are interwoven 
with our mortal state—the dread 
hereafter, the punishments which 
wait upon human crime, the bliss 
in store for those who tread the 
paths of truth and justice here 
upon earth. While so happily is 
the course of the story inter- 
twined with this tragic and sombre 
theme, that the episode forms no 
unconnected or awkward link, but 
aptly revives the recollections of 
the personages who have before 
disappeared from the drama, and 
sheds over their fates a tender and 
melancholy interest; while the 
splendid description, under the guise 
of prophecy, of the actual glories of 
Rome’s past history and present 
position serves at once to relieve the 
mind which has so long wandered 
in the dream-land of the shades be- 
low, and feed it, instead of the ‘ vain 
picture’ of bodiless and unsubstan- 
tial shapes, with the majestic figures 
of the heroes of the past. And 
though the climax of all this mag- 
nificent description be merely flat- 
tery of the poet’s patron, we are 
tempted to forgive everything, in 
our admiration of the exquisite art 
and language whereby that flattery 
is expressed. In his treatment of 
the sufferings of the miserable in 
Hades, Dryden puts forth all his 
power. Whether the subject, awful 
and terrible as it is, was naturally 
congenial to his taste, or he expended 
more care and effort upon it, we pre- 
N 2 
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sume not to say. Certainly he has 

realised with more than common 

vividness and energy the awful con- 

ceptions of his master. Here is his 

description of the lot of the self- 

murderers : 

The next in place and punishment are they 

Who prodigally threw their lives away, 

Fools who, repining at their wretched state, 

And loathing anxious life, suborned their 
fate. 

With late repentance now they would re- 
trieve 

The bodies they forsook, and wish to live ; 

Their pains and poverty desire to bear, 

To view the light of heaven and breathe 
the vital air: 

But Fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppose, 

And with nine circling streams the captive 
souls inclose. 


And thus he sums up the dread 
catalogue of crime and punish- 
ment: 


Ask not what pains; nor farther seek to 
know 

Their process, or the forms of law below. 

Some roll a mighty stone ; some laid along, 

And bound with burning wires, on spokes 
of wheels are hung. 

Unhappy Theseus doomed for ever there 

Is fixed by Fate on his eternal chair: 

And wretched Phlegyas warns the world 
with cries 

(Could warning make the world more just 
or wise) 

Learn righteousness, and dread the aveng- 
ing deities, 

To tyrants others have their country sold, 

Imposing foreign lords for foreign gold : 

Some have old laws repealed, new statutes 
made, 

Not as the people pleased, but as they paid. 

With incest some their daughters’ bed pro- 
faned, 

All dared the worst of ills, aad what they 
dared, attained. 


With regard to this second pas- 
sage we may observe that line 8 
affords a good instance of the reck- 
less and unnecessary manner in 
which Dryden overloads the text by 
comments of his own, which, how- 
ever apposite, might well be omitted, 
as they increase the length of an 
already too lengthy translation, be- 
sides in the present case involving 
the necessity of another triplet. But 
the passage, as a whole, is truly fine 
and graphic, and the concluding 
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Alexandrine, inserted in this instance 
for a good and sufficient reason, re- 
produces the terrible grandeur of the 
original with sonorous and telling 
effect. We will quote but one other 
passage from the Sixth Book—the 
famouslines in which Rome’s mission 
amongst the nations is described. 
Although they do not equal the 
sublimity of Virgil—as indeed how 
should they ?—yet in them Dryden 
has preserved much of the proud 
patriotism which prompted the 
boast, and accomplished it with un- 
flinching determination : 
Let others better mould the running mass 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brass, 
And soften into flesh a marble face ; 
Plead better at the bar; describe the skies, 
And when the stars descend, and when they 
rise ; 
But, Rome, ’tis thine alone, with awful sway, 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Disposing peace and war thy own majestic 
way; 
To tame the proud, the fettered slave to 
free: 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 


It follows,as a natural consequence 
of Dryden’s inequality, that quota- 
tions are apt to do him rather more 


than less justice. A sufficient num- 
ber of passages might be cited, which 
if taken alone would stamp his 
translation as one of the highest 
excellence, and only by perusing the 
entire work would such expectations 
be falsified. With one more short 
specimen we must take leave of 
Dryden. Jove’s promise to Venus 
of the glories of Rome’s future em- 
pire is thus powerfully rendered : 
To them no bounds of empire I assign, 
Nor term of years to their immortal line. 
E’en haughty Juno, who with endless broils 
Earth, seas, and heaven, and Jove himself 
turmoils, 
At length atoned, her friendly power shall 
Jom 
To cherish and advance the Trojan line. 


The subject world shall Rome’s dominion 
own, 


And prostrate shall adore the nation of the 
gown. 
The only fault we can find with 
these lines is that they are less com- 
pact than Virgil’s; but, as we before 
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said, this is to a certain extent 
unavoidable. 

Of Professor Conington’s trans- 
lation, before proceeding to examine 
particular passages, we may take a 
general survey as a whole. In the 
first place, then, we should say that 
his book is eminently readable—no 
small merit in a translation, orindeed 
in any other book. It is read with 
real pleasure, and is calculated to 
delight anyone who takes an inte- 
rest in poetry irrespective of his 
acquaintance with the language of 
the original. It is moreover a 
scholarly and faithful translation. 
No one who knows Virgil well can 
doubt that the author is intimately 
acquainted with his subject, and has 
bestowed no common labour upon 
it. The versification is easy and 
flowing, and is a happy imitation 
of Scott’s best manner, Again, it 
is characterised by genuine pathos. 
It may indeed be urged, that the 
pathos is rather lyrical than epic, 
and that between these two diffe- 
rent manifestations of the same 
beauty there is a real and substan- 
tial difference; but no one can fail 
to acknowledge the presence and 
power of the pathos employed. It 
may also be doubted if the metre 
chosen would not have disclosed 
far graver defects under less able 
handling. But handled as it is, we 
cannot but admire the sustained 
dignity of the measure, and feel 
surprised at the few instances in 
which it degenerates into something 
approaching what is known as the 
sing-song or hush-a-bye-baby style. 
That some instances may be found, 
we do not deny. But we repeat 
that, in so long a poem and with a 
metre of such tempting facility, that 
they should be so comparatively 
rare is surprising. It must not be 
supposed that the lovers of puwr- 
puret pannit and striking single 
lines will have their predilections 
particularly gratified by a perusal 
of this translation. But very few 
of such lines can be discovered by 
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the most ardent admirer of Mr. 
Conington. It is rather in the 
equable and well-sustained excel- 
lence of the book as a whole that it 
recommends itself to the reader. 
Those who desire sudden surprises 
and flashes of genius to illuminate 
and make amends for much inaccu- 
racy or even dullness, must turn 
from these pages to the ‘ splendid 
unfaithfulness’ of Dryden. But the 
want of such beauties is far more 
than compensated by the confidence 
in the author’s trustworthiness, 
which grows the farther the reader 
proceeds in the story, in the pleasing 
charm diffused throughout, and the 
absence of anything calculated to 
grate upon the ear or divert the 
attention from the action of the 
poem. At times, no doubt, a strange 
word may meet the eye and strike 
it with a sense of novelty, or a 
forced turn of expression may bring 
the exigencies of verse too promi- 
nently before the mind; but in the 
main the rhymes are natural and 
legitimate, the diction is that with 
which we are perfectly familiar, and 
the style is graceful and regular.. 
There is one point especially upon 
which we would at once observe— 
the remarkable propriety and hap- 
piness of the similes. This is no 
small matter when the number and 
beauty of Virgil’s similes are taken 
into account. We cannot call to 
mind a single one in which Mr. 
Conington has really failed, while 
the excellence of the greater num- 
ber is-admirable. And here the 
author’s evident love of detail and 
laborious scrupulousness of work- 
manship stand him in good stead, 
as they are qualities possessed in 
an eminent degree by the Latin 
poet, and without which no one can 
adequately represent him. 

Not that the poetry is in any 
way sacrificed. But, as everyone 
knows, the special characteristic of 
Virgil’s similes consists in their 
minuteness and the thorough way 
in which every point is accurately- 
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brought out as opposed to the 
broad general effects which were 
alone aimed at in Homer’s similes ; 
and Mr. Conington possesses in a 
marked degree the same excellences, 
and has consequently delineated 
Virgil therein to perfection. We 
must of course bear in mind that 
the most recent translator has the 
advantage of the labours of his 
predecessors, by means of which he 
will avoid many faults, and derive 
many happy turns of expression, 
while by the nature of the case his 
language itself is more likely to 
please the ears of his contempo- 
raries. In saying this we are in 
no degree detracting from Mr. Co- 
nington’s merits. We are merely 
doing justice to those who have 
preceded him in the same task, 
and pointing out an advantage (if 
properly managed) which awaits 
the latest labourers in this par- 
ticular field. Nothing but pru- 


dery and a morbid craving after 
originality can forbid to appropriate 


in moderation the happy efforts of 
previous artists. For what the 
public desires is a really good trans- 
lation, and it matters not to them 
whose name is inscribed. upon the 
title-page; while there are never 
wanting a-host of lynx-eyed detec- 
tors of plagiarisms, to keep a writer 
within modest bounds in availing 
himself of so desirable a license. 

Before commenting upon detailed 
passages we may state as our opi- 
nion that Mr. Conington has been 
particularly successfal in his treat- 
ment of the Fourth Book. 

The scathing invectives of Dido 
against her pertidious lover are given 
with singular power and intensity, 
and form, as Virgil intended, in the 
ruggedness and frenzy of their 
utterance, a fine contrast to the 
equable flow of the main story. 
These passages, together with the 
.tragie episode of the much-injured 
queen’s self-inflicted death, and the 
splendid description of Fame, ac- 
count for the especial admiration 
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with which the Fourth Book has ever 
been regarded ; and Mr, Conington 
has doubtless been urged by this 
fact to exert himself to the utter- 
most in consequence, with the hap- 
piest result. As we shall now proceed 
to enable our readers to judge for 
themselves from as many passages 
as we have space to insert, we 
merely add generally, that the de- 
struction of Troy; Apollo’s pro- 
phetic declaration to Aineas of his 
future wanderings ; the boat race in 
the Fifth Book; the descent. into 
Hades; the description of the shades 
below and the future glories of 
Rome in the Sixth Book, and the 
exquisitely beautiful episode of Nisus 
and Euryalus, as they are some of 
the most celebrated passages.of the 
Aineid, so should we select them as 
instances in which Mr. Conington 
may with advantage bear compari- 
son with any of his predecessors. 

The opening lines of the neid 
disappointed us, and from their 
somewhat sing-song rhythm and 
lack of dignity, they by no means, 
in our opinion, represent the stately 
sweep of the original. But the 
perusal of the long paragraph al- 
most immediately succeeding con- 
vinced us that the opening lines 
were exceptionally unhappy, and 
the farther we read the more we 
became interested. 

Of the impotence and necessary 
vagueness of all general criticism 
of a long poem we are fully sensible. 
On the other hand, it. is well nigh 
as difficult by a few selected quota- 
tions to give anything like an 
adequate idea of its merits. 

However, preferring of two evils 
to choose the least, and feeling sure 
that our readers would sooner listen 
to Mr. Conington’s own words 
than to our account of them, we 
shall make no apology for the length 
of our extracts, merely premising 
that they are selections from many 
others that might-be cited, did space 
permit. Our attention will be par- 
ticularly directed to the first six 
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books, those on the composition of 
which Virgil bestowed his chiefest 
labour, and which are confessedly 
worked out with far greaterelaborate- 
ness, and bear most conspicuously 
impressed upon them the stamp of 
his genius. It will be convenient, 
we think, instead of following the 
sequence of the several books too 
strictly, to group as far as possible 
our quotations under definite heads 
illustrative of special excellences, 
so as to exemplify the justice of the 
general statements advanced above. 

First, then, with regard to Mr. 
Conington’ s sty le in narrative, take 
the following passages (Jin. ii. 
268—280) : 


It was the hour when Heaven gives rest 
To weary man, the first and best. 

Lo, as I slept, in saddest guise, 

The form of Hector seemed to rise, 

Full sorrow gushing from his eyes: 

All torn by dragging at the car, 

And black with gory dust of war, 

As once on earth,—his swoln feet bored, 
And festering from the inserted cord. 
Ah! what a sight was there to view! 
How altered from the man we knew, 
Our Hector, who from day’s long toil 
Comes radiant in Achilles’ spoil, 

Or with that red right hand, which casts 
The fires of Troy on Grecian masts! 
Blood-clotted hung his beard and hair, 
And all those many wounds were there, 
Which on his gracious person fell 
Around the walls he loved so well. 


This seems to us at once accurate 
and spirited, and withal easy and 
flowing. 

Again : 

The South wind freshens in the sail : 

We hurry o’er the tide, 
Where’er the helmsman and the gale 
Conspire our course to guide : 

Now rises o’er the foamy flood 

Zacynthos with its crown of wood, 

Dulichium, Same, Neritos, 

Whose rocky sides the waves emboss : 

The crags of Ithaca we flee, 

Laertes’ rugged sovereignty, 

Nor in our flight forget to curse 

The land that was Ulysses’ nurse. 

Soon Leucas rears its cloud-capped head, 

And Phebus, whom the seamen dread. 

Hither we turn our barks at last, 

And near the city land ; 
The anchors from the prows are cast, 
The keels are on the strand. 
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The scholarly faithfulness and 
freshness of these lines speak for 
themselves ; while the versification 
is natural and unforced, the lan- 
guage appropriate, and the epithets 
forcible. 

We must content ourselves with 
quoting a single specimen of Mr. 
Conington’s pathos and ‘one of his 
similes. First, the farewell of An- 
dromache to Ascanius in the Third 
Book : 


Nay, take these too, and let them prove 
A fond memorial of the love 
Of Hector’s sometime wife, 
Dear child of Troy, in whom alone 
Astyanax, my lost, my own, 
Survives in second life ! 
Like yours his hands, like yours his brow, 
Like yours his eyes’ bright sheen : 
And oh! hemight be growing now 
In years as fresh and green, 


The simile we select is the com- 
parison of Aineas and the mountain 
oak : 


As some strong oak, the mountain’s pride, 
Fierce Alpine blasts on either side 

Are striving to o’erthrow: 

It creaks and strains beneath the shock, 
And from the weather-beaten stock 

Thick leaves the ground bestrow ; 

Yet firm it stands; high as its crown 
Towers up to heaven, so deep goes down 

Its root to worlds below: 

So in this storm of prayers the chief 

Thrills through and through with manly 
grief; 

Unchanged his heart’s resolves remain, 

And falling tears are idle rain. 

Compare these lines with the 
original, and their perfect faith. 
fulness, propriety, and vigour will 
be apparent. 

It has been stated above, that Mr. 
Conington’s Fourth Book merits 
special admiration. Those two 
grand speeches of impassioned in- 
vective poured by Dido upon her 
faithless lover well deserve quota- 
tion; but, bearing in mind their 
length, we must omit them, and 
pass on to her final address to the 
heavenly powers, and the terrible 
concentration of fury in which she 
clamours for vengeance upon the 
traitor: 
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Eye of the world, majestic Sun, 
ho see’st. whate’er on earth is done, 
Thou, Juno, too, interpreter 
And witness of the heart's fond stir, 
And Hecate, tremendous power, 
In cross-ways howled at midnight hour, 
Avenging fiends, and gods of death- 
Who breathe in dying Dido's breath, 
Stoop your great powers to ills that plead 
To heaven, and my petition heed. 
If needs must be that wretch abhorred 
Attain the port and float to land ; 
If such the fate of heaven’s high lord, 
And so the moveless pillars stand ; 
Scourged by a savage enemy, 
An exile from his son’s embrace, 
So let him sue for aid, and see 
His people slain before his face ; 
Nor, when to humbling peace at length 
He stoops, be his or life or land, 
But let him fall in manhood’s strength, 
And welter tombless on the sand. 
Such malison to heaven I pour, 
A last libation with my gore. 
And, Tyrians, you through time to come 
His seed with deathless hatred chase: 
Be that your gift to Dido’s tomb : 
No love, no league ’twixt race and race. 
Rise from my ashes, scourge of crime, 
Born to pursue the Dardan horde 
To-day, to-morrow, through all time, 
Oft as our hands can wield the sword : 
Fight shore with shore, fight sea with sea, 
Fight all that are or e’er shall be! 


We shall not insult our readers 
by pausing to point out the inten- 
sity and passion of this passage, 
which, to our mind, will almost 
bear comparison with the turbid 
grandeur and sublimity of the ori- 
ginal; but invite them instead to 
listen to Dido’s dying farewell, 
which is thus touchingly described : 


Then, maddening over crime, the queen, 
With bloodshot eyes and sanguine streaks 
Fresh painted on her quivering cheeks, 

And wanning o'er with death foreseen, 

Through inner portals wildly fares, 

Scales the high pile with swift ascent, 

Takes up the Dardan sword and bares, 
Sad gift, for different uses meant. 

She eyed the robes with wistful look, 

And pausing, thought awhile, and wept: 
Then pressed her to the couch, and spoke 
Her last good-night, or ere she slept. 

* Sweet relics of a time of love, 

When Fate and Heaven were kind, 

Receive my life-blood, and remove 
These torments of the mind. 

My life is lived, and I have played 
The part that Fortune gave, 

And now I pass, a queenly shade, 
Majestic to the grave. 
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A glorious city I have built, 

Have seen my walls ascend, 
Chastised for blood of husband spilt, 

A brother, yet no friend. 

Blest lot! yet lacked one blessing more, 
That Troy had never touched my shore.’ 
Then as she kissed the darling bed, 

‘To die and unrevenged!’ she said; 

* Yet let me die: thus, thus I go, 
Exulting to the shades below. 

Let the false Dardan feel the blaze 
That burns me pouring on his gaze, 
And bear along, to cheer his way, 

The funeral presage of to-day.’ 

These two passages, the one so 
full of power and the other of pathos 
and dignity, will, we hope, suffice 
to support our previously expressed 
opinion on the merits of this book. 

Turning to the reverse of the 
picture, we must point out some 
instances in which Mr. Conington 
sinks below his usual standard, and 
which seem to us fairly open to 
criticism. At times his versifica- 
tion degenerates into something ap- 
proaching doggrel. Take such lines 
as the following, for instance : 

They marvel at the gifts they view, 

They marvel at the bringer too. 
or: 
Through every heart a shudder ran, 

Apollo’s victim—who the man ? 
or: 
Now mid my kind I linger still, 

And live; but leave the light I will. 
This is jingling sing-song, assu- 
redly not poetry. 

Again, passages occur in which 
the metre selected is found wanting 
to express the majestic sweep of 
Virgil, although there is nothing 
positively bad in the lines them- 
selves. 

Who, for instance, that recollects 
the grand verses in which the poet 
moralises upon the introduction of 
the wooden horse into Troy, can 
fail to feel the inadequateness of 
Mr. Conington’s translation, and to 
regret the poverty of the metre 
selected ? 

Virgil’s lines run as follows : 
Talibus insidiis perjurique arte Sinonis 
Credita res; captique dolis lacrimisque 

coacti, 


Quos neque Tydides nec Larisseus Achilles 
Non anni domuere decem, non mille carine. 
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What says Mr. Conington ? 

Such tale of pity, aptly feigned, 

Our credence for the perjurer gained, 

And tears wrung out from fraudful eyes 

Made us, e’en us, a villain’s prize, 

’Gainst whom not valiant Diomede, 

Nor Peleus’ Larissan seed, 

Nor ten years’ fighting could prevail, 

Nor navies of a thousand sail. 

We feel at once that the dilution 
of the four lines of the original into 
twice their number robs them of 
their concentration, of their roll and 
volume, while the grand reverbera- 
tion and sonorousness of the last 
line is altogether lost. 

Take, again, Turnus’ proud and 
dignified appeal to the gods below: 

Vos 6 mihi, Manes, 
Este boni, quoniam Superis aversa volun- 
tas. 
Sancta ad vos anima, atque istius inscia 
culpe, 
Descendam, magnorum haud unquam in- 
dignus avorum. 


Can we accept the following as 
an adequate version ? 
O hear me, Manes, of your grace, 
Since heavenly powers have hid their face! 
Pure and unsoiled by caitiff blame, 
I join your company, nor shame 

My mighty sires of yore. 

Again, the ringing sound of the 

panegyric passed upon Ripheus: 


Justissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, et servantissimus xqui, 


becomes 
No purer son, 

Troy ever bred, more jealous none 

Of sacred right ; 
and 

Heu quibus ille 

Jactatus fatis! que bella exhausta canebat! 
sinks into the feeble commonplace, 

But he— 

What perils his by land and sea! 

whereby jactatus fatis, and the ex- 
pressiveness of the epithet exhausta, 
are entirely omitted. 

Occasionally Mr. Conington in- 
dulges in expressions which savour 
too strongly of the vernacular, as, 
for instance, when he speaks of 
‘guardians blown with speed,’ of 
choosing a daughter’s ‘ groom,’ 
meaning bridegroom ; or when he 
puts into the mouth of the august 
queen of heaven such a line as— 
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By Styx’ dire spring I take my oath. 

a figure of language more popular 
than heroic. 

Of a different kind, but equally 
unfortunate, are ‘the huge frames 
of chosen chiefs,’ ‘the planks of 
consecrated deal,’ the ‘conscious 
mates,’ the ‘spousal kingdoms,’ ‘the 
prores,’ the ‘strange slips defiling 
the royal stem,’ the ‘hereditary 
fear,’ as a translation of religione 
patrum, and the like. Then again, 
such phrases as ‘treasure trove,’ 
‘took tithing of the sacred food,’ as 
applied to the obscene volucres the 
Harpies, and ‘strong redoubt,’ 
appear to us to be misplaced mo- 
dernisms, and by no means poetical; 
and the revival of the eighteenth 
century use of affectations, such as 
the ‘sinking fair,’ ‘lost fair,’ the 
‘ beaten brave,’ for brave man, seem 
to us to be honoured in the breach 
rather than in the observance. The 
account of Ancus is simply unin- 
telligible. Who could possibly sup- 
pose, unless the text supplied the 
solution, that 

Then Ancus all too fain to sail 

Fen now before a favouring gale, 
referred to that king’s excessive 
deference to the popular will? 
Again we must protest, in the name 
of euphony, against such a line as— 

Charybdis, Scylla, and the Syrt, 
and against the collocation of the 
second and third lines of the fol- 
lowing : 

So wheresoe’er, through all the field, 
Comes Turnus on, whole squadrons yield, 

Turn, and resist no more. 
But not to pry too curiously into 
minor imperfections and flaws of this 
character, which by the nature of 
things could not be entirely wanting 
in so many thousand lines, we shall 
conclude the present article by 
strongly recommending Mr. Co- 
nington’s as being, upon the whole, 
the best and most readable trans- 
lation of the Afneid, and one which 
will materially assist the student of 
Virgil by the scholarship evinced 
throughout its pages. 

“7 A. M. L. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


WO months ago most of us be- 
lieved that this country stood 
on the brink of war with Russia, and 
perbaps also with Prussia—with the 
two strongest military Powers of 
the present day. The casus belli 
was, not an actual attack, but an 
intention expressed by Russia to 
establish an arsenal and fleet which 
might, in time to come, be used 
in an attack on Constantinople, 
And when we sought for allies, we 
found only Austria which could be 
counted on with certainty to give 
us effectual aid. 

Happily we have escaped the 
danger this time. But we have not 
always been so fortunate. Sixteen 
years ago we were actually plunged 
into war with Russia to defend 
Turkey; and on that occasion 
Austria, for whose help we lately 
looked so confidently, did not think 
herself called upon to fight, although, 
as Kinglake says, the outrage then 
complained of ‘ was the occupation 
of two provinces which abutted on 
the Austrian dominions; and of all 
the great Powers, Austria was the 
chief sufferer.’ 

The champion who then stood by 
us in our conflict with the Giant 
of the North in defence of the beau- 
tiful Queen of the Bosporus was 
France. Yet only fourteen years 
before we had run the greatest 
risk of war with that very Power 
by lending the Sultan the aid of 
our forces to subdue his rebellious 
vassal, Mehemet Ali. 

These three occasions are the 
salient points in a course of policy 
which England has steadily pursued 
for upwards of forty years. During 
that time no nation has ever gone 
before her in the endeavour to up- 
hold the Empire of the Sultan, and 
she has watched over his territories 
as jealously as if they had been her 
own. Yet it has not of late years 
been the usual habit of British 
statesmen to interfere lightly in the 


embroilments of Continental govern- 
ments, either with each other or 
with their subjects. Thus we have 
seen Austria and Prussia league 
together to seize provinces from 
Denmark ; Sardinia has won back 
Italy from Austria and the petty 
sovereigns amongst whom it had 
been divided; Prussia has carved 
out for herself an empire with the 
sword; and revolutions have suc- 
ceeded or been crushed in almost 
every country in Europe; without 
England stretching forth her arm 
to help or hinder. 

It is certain that the English 
Government and the English people, 
who are nearly always at one with 
their Government in this matter, 
must think they see some very vital 
interest of their own bound up with 
the welfare of the Ottoman Empire. 
It will be useful at the present time, 
when there is likely to be much 
discussion of the Eastern Question 
throughout Europe, to look closely 
into this forward and jealous policy 
of ours, and to search diligently 
whether there be in very truth any 
good and sufficient reason for it. 
For our motives here are by no 
means so obvious, as they are in the 
only other case in which we habi- 
tually depart from our general rule 
of non-intervention. A glance at 
the map will show anyone why we 
look after Belgium ; and it will also 
show him that there are scarcely 
two countries, with a sea-bord in 
Europe, whose relative positions 
towards England are more dif- 
ferent than those of Belgium and 
Turkey. 

In this enquiry we naturally turn 
first to the reasons given by the 
Ministry which engaged in the 
great conflict with Russia in 1854 
On the night on which Parliament 
was called upon to express its 
approval of the declaration of war, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs said : 
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In entering on the war now, we do co to 
repel aggression and to secure a peace 
honourable to Turkey. I believe there is 
not aman in the dominions of the Czar who 
does not expect that Constantinople will 
ultimately belong to Russia. It will be 
our duty, as far as we possibly can, to pre- 
vent the realisation of that expectation, 
and to take care that a Russian oceupation 
may never beginthere. Were it to succeed, 
and were Russia to be in possession of 
Constantinople, commanding, as she would 
then do, the Black Sea and its shores, 
being enabled, as she would, to occupy 
Cireassia and Georgia and to convert the 
populations of these frontier countries into 
one mighty army, having access to the 
Mediterranean and a vast naval fleet in the 
Baltic, and determined, as she now is, to 
increase her naval power by all those 
facilities which steam and modern inven- 
tions have afforded for the transport of 
troops—with all these advantages, were 
Russia in possession of Constantinople, it 
would not be too much to anticipate that 
more than one Western Power would have 
to undergo the fate of Poland. The wealth 
and the intelligence and the civilisation of 
Burope would be no more a barrier against 
encroachments on the part of Russia than 
were the intelligence and civilisation of 
ancient Rome against the encroachments 
of the Huns and Vandals. And the more 
we examine this question the more gigantic 
is the aspect it assumes. It is not merely 
the protection of Turkey against the 
aggression of Russia which is concerned in 
the Eastern Question, as it is commonly 
called, but it is the battle of civilisation 
against barbarism for the maintenance of 
the independence of Europe. Already, 
without territorial aggrandisement, the 
policy pursued by Russia has, in a great 
measure, placed the nations of Germany in 
a state of dependence. Several foreign 
governments, but more particularly those 
of Germany, have been acted upon by 
Russia with a strength and influence which 
have been, and always will be, exercised 
to check education, the free expression of 
opinion, and that progress which is essentiz. 
to civilisation. 


From this speech we gather that 
England was obliged to go to war 
in the due performance of her devoir 
as the champion of civilisation, pro- 
gress, constitutional liberty, and 
national independence throughout 


the world. But two difficulties 
meet us in our way to the accept- 
ance of this theory. Although our 
Foreign Office, ever since it first 
came under the control of Canning’s 
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mind, has freely offered its sym- 
pathy to those who gave their lives 
and energies for the furtherance of 
freedom abroad, it has never deemed 
it the duty of this country to take 
up arms in their behalf. It is hard 
to believe that England went to war 
to prevent the remote contingency 
of some Western State undergoing 
the fate of Poland, though she has 
never lifted a finger to help the 
Poles themselves in their despe- 
rate attempts to avert their fate. 
But harder still is it to believe 
that she upheld the despotism of 
the Sultan and the domination of 
the Turk over the Christian only in 
the general interests of liberty and 
progress. That statesman must in- 
deed have had a remarkable ‘sort 
of foresight who could see in the 
harem the nursery of enlightened 
education, in an administration of 
the Oriental type an institution 
favourable to the free expression of 
opinion, and in universal stagna- 
tion and corruption the seeds of 
the progress which is essential to 
civilisation. 

But whatever may have been the 
motives of Ministers in going to war, 
Lord Clarendon’s words most cer- 
tainly did not express the motives of 
the people in supporting and urging 
them forward. That small section 
of Englishmen which holds any 
opinion at all about the state of 
Turkey may be divided into two 
classes. One regards the Turkish 
conquerors as tyrannising over 
vastly larger populations of patient, 
industrious Christian rayahs, forcing 
them to obey a law which disposes 
of life, property, and honour with- 
out any fixed adherence to the rules 
of sound reason or of common ex- 
perience, and is founded on the pre- 
cepts of a religion which they dis- 
believe and detest ; neutralising one 
of the finest climates and devas- 
tating one of the most fertile soils 
in the world by oppressive taxes 
and arbitrary administration. 

The other school consists of the 
disciples of those imaginative tra- 
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vellers who, ‘going to Eastern 
countries in early life and becoming 
charmed with their glimpse of the 
grand, simple, violent world that 
pitied had read of in their Bibles 
coming home, bring back 
with their chibouques and their 
scymitars a zeal for the cause of 
Turkey.’ These look with equal 
contempt on the Christian rayahs, 
and disapproval towards the nume- 
rous modern reforms which the 
Western Powers have lately been 
forcing the Government of the 
Sultan to engraft on the venerable 
trunk of Mahometan simplicity. 
Surely neither of these classes could 
persuade themselves that in taking 
up arms for the Turk they did so 
in furtherance of the cause of liberty 
and progress. We must look for 
some other clue to our policy than 
that afforded by Lord Clarendon. 
The commercial interests of this 
country are frequently assigned as a 
sufficient reason for keeping Russia 
away from Constantinople at all 
costs. Now, supposing that the 
prosperity of the trade with Turkey 
does depend on the continuance of 
the present régime, England’s stake 
in it is not so much higher than 
that of other nations as to account 
for her willingness to bear a burden 
of difficulty and danger which they 
will scarce touch with one of their 
fingers. In fact the English ships 
which annually enter the Golden 
Horn are absolutely fewer in number 
than those which sail thither under 
the flag of at least one Mediterra- 
nean State. And it is incredible 
that England should be ready at 
any moment to subject to the in- 
juries of war the vast ramifications 
of her trade in all parts of the world 
for the sake of fostering one of its 
smallest branches ; whilst other na- 
tions, to which the traffic with 
Turkey is a main source of wealth, 
rest comparatively indifferent to at- 
tempts made to destroy it. 
But what is the present state of 
Turkey, the continuance of which 
is so essential to trade? With the 
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exception of a short line of railway 
the country is absolutely without 
roads. A recent traveller describes 
how throughout the greater part of 
his journey along the principal (so- 
called) highway leading from Varna 
he had to make a détour through 
the fields to avoid the road, which 
was utterly impassable! In most 
districts, however, highways do not 
exist even in theory ; and another 
traveller informs us that whenever 
a great officer of State has occasion 
to go from one place to another the 
whole population is turned out to 
clear a road for him, which becomes 
overgrown and useless again after 
he has passed by. Such is the 
state of things in European Turkey. 
In Asia Minor they seem to be just 
as bad; for it is said that there are 
districts—that of Sivas, for instance 
—where grain is so abundant as to 
sell for an old song, for want 
of roads; whilst on the Black Sea 
coast, not a hundred miles off, the 
rival produce of Russia commands 
a high price. 

Again, the chief export of Turkey 
is grain. Here is what two authors, 
staunch advocates of the Mahome- 
tan rule, tell us of the benign and 
economical way in which the tax 
on the production of this staple is 
gathered : 


The day of harvest arrives, and the grain 
is cut. But not a sheaf may be carried 
home until the tax-farmer or his delegate 
comes to take his share. The Beylikji fre- 
quently appears two or three weeks after 
the corn is cut, during the whole of whieh 
time it remains at the mercy of the weather, 
or of the pigeons, who never fail to exact 
their tithe from it. In looking at the 
sheaves thus left upon the fields we 
have frequently noticed that, from the heat 
of the sun and other causes, much of 
the grain falls out, and that, instead of 
sixty or seventy grains in the ear, we 
could rarely find more than one-third of 
that number, whilst every day the loss 
became greater and greater. 

The loss thus occasioned cannot be esti- 
mated at less than six or eight per cent., 
and the tithe costs the peasant sixteen or 
eighteen instead of ten per cent. through 
the negligence of the tax-farmer, who, 
though he must be aware that he loses in 
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proportion, probably regards such an in- 
finitesimal percentage as of no account, 
being occupied during this time with other 
affairs, which bring him in from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty per cent., 
and which enable him to disregard the 
loss of a few hundred piastres in the village 
whilst he is making some hundreds of 
pounds in the town. 


It is needless to allude to the 
maze in which civil justice is now 
hidden at Constantinople, through 
which Greek cunning alone is equal 
to the achievement of threading its 
way to mercantile success. And as 
for the myth concerning the bias 
of Turkish statesmen towards free 
trade principles, we recommend any 
believer in it to certain instructive 
studies on this subject to be found 
in Sir Henry Bulwer’s Life of Lord 
Palmerston. Enough has been said 


to show that our position in the 
Eastern Question cannot be justified 
on commercial grounds. 

Two objects remain to be consi- 
dered, which are commonly held to 
give England a concern above, and 


apart from, that of any other nation 
in the maintenance of the Ottoman 
Empire. First, the safety of India, 
which is supposed to be endangered 
by the growing power of Russia; 
second, the necessity of keeping 
open our communications with our 
Eastern possessions by the Isthmus 
of Suez. 

In examining the first of these 
reasons, one is struck at the outset 
with surprise that the two great 
propagators of European civilisa- 
tion in Asia should be looked upon 
as natural enemies, rather than as 
the sources of immense moral sup- 
port to each other. The Russians 
in Central Asia are at least so far 
like ourselves in India that they 
are Christians and Hzxropeans in 
the midst of heathen and Asiatic 
peoples. Russia may not yet have 
reached the same grade in civilisa- 
tion on which Great Britain stands, 
but the chiefs of her forces, and the 
eading men in her colonies in 
Central Asia,-who must to a great 
extent mould the opinions of their 
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countrymen in Eastern politics, have 
probably acquired in European 
society the same tastes and modes 
of thought which form the cha- 
racters of our own civil and military 
officers. They pursue science as 
zealously as ourselves. The great 
object of their aggressions, as of 
ours, is to open out the continent 
of Asia to commerce; and surely 
in that continent there is room 
enough for us both. So long as 
we are operating, as we now are, 
in widely separated fields—so long 
as there stands between the sunny 
plains which we possess, and the 
rich valleys which Russia as yet only 
covets, the broad and high barrier 
of the rugged, inhospitable, profit- 
less mountain land of the Hindu 
Koosh and the northern and eastern 
parts of Afghanistan, it seems 
strange that we should regard each 
other with distrust and appre- 
hension. Nor is it easy to under- 
stand why our commercial interests 
should clash with hers. Justas the 
natural outlets for the trade of the 
countries south of the Hindu Koosh 
are the coasts of the Indian Penin- 
sula, so the natural and only con- 
venient outlets for that of the 
countries to the north of those 
mountains are the Caspian and 
Aral seas; whilst the way between 
these two tracts is blocked by such 
gigantic obstacles, that the trade 
between them must for many a long 
year, if not for ever, be utterly in- 
significant. One would think that 
before England searches for new 
fields of enterprise beyond an almost 
impassable range of hills, she has 
much to do towards the cultivation 
of the rich country which she 
already possesses in the East; 
whilst Russia, occupied in conquer- 
ing and developing a land capable 
of producing corn, cotton, silk, 
tobacco, sugar, and opium, and rich 
in silver, lead, copper, iron, and coal, 
might well refrain from looking 
askance towards India. 

But these natural anticipations 
are belied by the fact. Russia’s 
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jealousy for her monopoly of the 
trade of Central Asia is kept in 
a continual ferment by the ap- 
pearance every now and then of 
English intruders in lands which 
she has marked for her own; and 
India for many years has not ceased 
to be disquieted by the phantom of 
a Russian attack, and the more 
substantial danger of Russian in- 
trigue. This anxiety on both sides 
may have some ground to rest on, 
or it may be utterly vain; but that 
it results in a very real injury to 
us there can be no doubt whatever. 
The vague idea of a coming trial of 
strength between the English and 
the Russians, by encouraging dis- 
affection, by checking the growth 
of a spirit of contentment, by its 
tendency to be continually loosening 
the rivets of that moral hold which 
it is so important for us to have 
over the minds of the natives, is the 
source of more expense, weakness, 
and danger than anything else in 
the political condition of India. 

We need not search deep into 
history for the foundation of the 
fears and aspirations caused in 
India by Russia’s presence in Cen- 
tral Asia; and we shall not have to 
go much farther to find how un- 
sound that foundation is. All the 
conquerors of Hindustan, before 
ourselves, came out of the North- 
West. Thence came the Hindus 
who first subdued the aborigines 
of the land; thence came Alexan- 
der; thence came the two Maho- 
metan dynasties which successively 
ruled at Delhi; and thence came 
the devastator Nadir Shah. If Lord 
Clarendon, in the House of Lords, 
compared the encroachments of 
Russia in Europe to those of the 
Huns and Vandals on the empire of 
ancient Rome, it is not surprising 
that less discriminating politicians 
in Patna or Benares should see 
another Baber in the Czar. More- 
over the stubborn opposition of the 
French, which marked the first half 
century of our struggle for empire 
in the East, suggests the probability 
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of another of the great military 
Powers of Europe challenging our 
right to hold the prize. The last 
remnants of the French corps had 
scarcely vanished from amidst the 
ranks of our enemies when the form 
of Russia was first seen looming on 
the distant horizon. It was not 
unnatural that people should believe 
she was coming to fill the place 
lately yielded by France. 

But any analogy between the 
Russians and either the former 
conquerors of India, or the French 
who were our early rivals there, is 
merely fanciful. The hosts which 
broke up the old Empires of India 
invaded the country either for the 
sake of making a plundering raid 
or with a view to migrate. Which 
of these objects is likely to tempt 
the Russians to such an enterprise ? 
An attack on India by land would 
now-a-days be much too costly an 
undertaking to be compensated by 
all the movable treasure which 
could possibly be carried off ; and it 
is little likely that the Czar will 
exchange his capital near the Baltic 
for one on the banks of the Jumna, 
or by the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal. The only object which 
Russia could have in an invasion of 
India would be to occupy and hold 
it as @ province; and the impossi- 
bility of her doing this antil she 
has opened out the whole country 
from Moscow to Peshawur by rail- 
ways, or until her flag is supreme 
at sea, ought to reassure those 
minds which are oppressed by the 
expectation of a Russian invasion 
of Hindustan. 

Again, we now stand towards 
Russia in Asia on widely different 
terms than those under which we 
formerly met the French. They 
entered the field simultaneously 
with us, and at the same point. 
She, coming from another direction, 
finds us already firmly established 
in India. France during almost the 
whole period of her rivalry with us 
in the East was engaged in deadly 
warfare with our nation at home. 
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Russia, on the contrary, is, except 
on the Eastern Question, friendly 
towards us. 

A cursory examination of facts 
will show that it was we who took 
the lead in assuming the present 
hostile bearing of the two countries 
towards each other in Asia. It 
must be borne in mind that m those 
days her frontiers and ours were 
much farther apart than they are 
now. Russia was then only begin- 
ning to establish her power on the 
Caspian Sea, and the subjection of 
the Kirghiz of the Lesser Horde 
was far from complete. We, onthe 
other hand, had not yet passed the 
Sutlej. Immediately on our frontier 
lay the vigorous kingdom of the 
Punjaub, and the weak Principali- 
ties of Scinde ; beyond lay the wild 
and distracted country of Afghanis- 
tan, and farther on the small inde- 
pendent State of Herat. Westward 
again of Herat was the powerful 
Empire of Persia, conterminous on 
part of her northern frontier with 
Russia. To the north-west of Herat 
stretched the States of Bokhara 
and Khiva, the latter of which bor- 
dered on the Caspian Sea, and 
marched with a Russian province. 
Thus we may consider that what 
the Punjaub then was to us, Persia 
was to Russia; and what Scinde 
was to us, Khiva was to her; whilst 
Bokhara bore much the same geo- 
graphical position with regard to 
her as Afghanistan did towards 
India. 

Before the time to which I am 
going especially to refer, viz. that 
of the Afghan war, when the rela- 
tions of the two nations became 
permanently bent into their present 
abnormal shape, a circumstance had 
occurred tending to produce ill feel- 
ing between them, which must be 
briefly noticed. In the year 1814 
British influence was paramount at 
Teheran, and we then pledged our- 
selves, in case of war breaking out 
between Persia and any European 
Power, to aid the Shah with troops 
or subsidies. It is true that this 
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treaty was in intention chiefly di- 
rected against France, and that 
when Persia afterwards took up 
arms against Russia, we withheld 
our aid on the plea that she was the 
aggressor. Still the Russian Go- 
verhment, at the commencement of 
the war, had cause to fear that our 
aid would be given to their enemy, 
and they accordingly protested 
against such a course. That they 
had some ground for complaint 
against us inthis matter will scarcely 
be denied by anyone who will take 
the trouble to imagine the posi- 
tion reversed, and that Russia, pre- 
viously to our Sutlej campaign, had 


‘promised to aid the Sikhs with men 


and money in any war in which 
they might engage against a Euro- 
pean Power. Let us now turn to 
the Afghan war. In 1838 we in- 
vaded Afghanistan with the osten- 
sible purpose, as proclaimed in our 
Governor-General’s manifesto, of 
securing on our western frontier 
an ally who should be interested in 
resisting aggression, in place of 
chiefs ranging themselves in sub- 
servience toa hostile Power. That 
Russia was the Power indicated, 
whose designs were to be thwarted 
and whose influence was to be im- 
paired, no one, official or other, took 
the trouble to conceal. And so 
thoroughly was this acknowledged, 
that the agitation which affected 
men’s minds in India at that time 
became, and has eversince remained, 
known as Russophobia. In fact the 
Cabul expedition was virtually as 
much a hostile movement against 
Russia as was that which we after= 
wards sent to the Crimea. Our 
excuse for the war lay in two acts 
imputed to Russia; and it is re- 
markable that we had committed an 
act precisely similar to one of these 
only a few months before ; and that 
only a few months afterwards, with 
an intention professedly friendly to 
Russia, we committed an act of 
the same kind as the other, only 
in a greater degree liable to arouse 
suspicion. 
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Russia’s first offence was her sup- 
posed connivance at the Persian 
expedition against Herat. Sir J. 
MacNeill, our Minister at Teheran 
at the time, gave his opinion that 
the atrocities committed by Shah 
Kamran, the ruler of Herat, on 
Persian subjects, fully justified an 
expedition to chastise him. Never- 
theless it need not be disputed that 
the siege of Herat by a Persian 
army was justly looked upon by us 
as objectionable; and it may also 
be granted that the Shah really was 
encouraged to undertake it by the 
Russian Minister at his Court. Did 
this justify our striking a blow at 
Russia, by attacking a nation which 
was the hereditary foe of Persia, and 
which had nothing whatever to do 
with the expedition against Herat ? 
Turn the tables again, and see 
what would have been the aspect of 
our own action if adopted towards 
us by Russia. In 1834 Runjeet 
Singh, Maharajah of the Punjaub, 
annexed the Afghan province of 
Peshawur. He was then quite as 
much under English influence as 
the Shah was under that of Russia. 
At Teheran there was an English 
embassy, which, though it could not 
supplant that of the Czar in the 
first place in the favour of the Per- 
sian Government, was not unsup- 
ported by a respectable party. At 
Lahore there was no Russian agent 
to whisper suspicions or promises 
which might induce the wily old 
Lion of the Punjaub for one moment 
to waver in his politic friendship 
for the English. Persia, it was 
thought, was a high road along 
which a Russian army might any 
day march without let or hindrance 
towards our frontiers. But in 1842 
an English army actually did march 
across the Punjaub on its way to 
Cabul. Peshawur was only a few 
miles farther from the Russian fron- 
tier than Herat was from that of 
India. If, then, we chose to regard 
the Shah’s attack on Herat as a 
dangerous extension of the influence 
of Russia, it is difficult to under- 
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stand by what reasoning we could 
have denied to the Russians the 
right of looking upon the annexa- 
tion of Peshawur by Runjeet Singh 
as a dangerous extension of ours. 
The Government of India had 
plainly shown that it approved of 
Runjeet Singh’s aggression, and 
had, in the most haughty terms, 
refused Dost Mobammed’s request 
that we should mediate for its resto- 
ration to him. Here was a case 
essentially analogous to the Herat 
affair. But had the Russian Minis- 
ter protested against our encourage- 
ment of Runjeet Singh, we doubt 
whether he would have met from 
Lord Palmerston with so friendly 
an answer as our Ambassador re- 
ceived from the Czar’s Government 
about Herat. And had Russia then 
sent a force into Bokhara, with a 
declared intention of injuring Eng- 
land, we should certainly have had, 
to say the least, a stronger ground 
for suspecting her ultimate designs 
towards us than any she actually 
had given us before our invasion of 
Afghanistan. 

The second offence of which we 
complained was the mission of a 
Russian officer to Cabul. Now, it 
may be remarked in passing, that 
in the month previous to that in 
which Captain Vitkewich arrived 
in Cabul, Lieutenant Pottinger had 
arrived at Herat. To say nothing 
of that, however, if it were wrong 
in Russia to send an envoy to Dost 
Mohammed in 1837, how could it 
be right in us to send an envoy to 
the Khan of Khiva—the State 
which was to Russia what Scinde 
was to us—in 1839? Whatever 
had been our conduct in the mean 
time, Russia had done nothing to 
lessen the friendship between us 
and herself. On the contrary, she 
had disavowed Vitkewich, and ex- 
pressed disapproval of the Herat 
expedition. Her attack on Khiva 
had not then taken place; and 
though no doubt it was in contem- 
plation, yet its original object, the 
release of Russian subjects held in 
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slavery by the Khivans, was per- 
fectly legitimate, and was indeed 
the ostensible purpose of Captain 
Abbott’s mission. 

Embassies, however, may differ 
very widely according to the ends 
they seek. Let us compare those 
of Vitkewich and Abbott in this re- 
spect. The former was sent by his 
Government professedly on a purely 
commercial mission, but he actually 
entered into political arrangements 
adverse to our influence in Afgha- 
nistan. The latter was sent to en- 
deavour to obtain a concession in 
which Russia only was interested, 
and in which she had not asked 
our help; but failing in this, he 
concluded an alliance offensive and 
defensive with the Khan! It is 


true that we repudiated what Ab- 
bott did in excess of his instruc- 
tions, but it is equally true that the 
Russian Government did the same 
by Vitkewich. 

Ever since that disastrous epoch 
there has been distrust and jealousy 


between the Russians and English 
in Asia. They fear our coming to 
share the commerce of Central Asia, 
which they look upon as their own. 
We suspect their intrigues amongst 
our native subjects. We probably 
do not know enough of our neigh- 
bour’s concerns to be aware of all 
the trouble which this rivalry causes 
her amongst the hostile tribes with 
which she has to deal; though we 
now and then see an unmistakable 
sign of it, as, for instance, when 
the Khan of Kokand sent an am- 
bassador to seek the help of Lord 
Lawrence. But its ill effects on our 
rule in India are only too plainly to 
be seen in a general unsettled feel- 
ing amongst all the most dangerous 
classes, in inflammatory writings 
in native newspapers, seditious ru- 
mours in bazaars, intrigues at na- 
tive Courts, and disturbances on the 
frontier. It is an opinion prevalent 
amongst men who know India best, 
that Mahometan fanaticism is at pre- 
sent the source from which internal 
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commotion in that country is most 
likely to arise. If things had been 
allowed to follow their natural bent, 
we might have hoped that the reli- 
gious enthusiasm of Holy Russia 
would have been a strong support 
to us in this danger at any rate. 
But Eastern politics have been so 
warped, that the Wahabees, from 
Calcutta to Swat, actually look for 
help against the Christian rulers of 
India to the Head of the Greek 
Church, the threatening foe of the 
Sultan of Roum, the oppressor of 
believers throughout Central Asia. 
Many persons think that the 
nearer Russia approaches to our 
frontier, the more we shall suffer in 
this way from her presence. But 
the very reverse of this is likely to 
be the case, even though we persist 
in our present attitude of jealousy 
towards her; whilst, if we openly 
show that we welcome her advances, 
we shall certainly gain much by 
having a strong and settled Govern- 
ment beyond the wild tribes on our 
border. For what hopes can Russia, 
or those who pretend to speak for 
her, hold out to the disaffected in 
India? Not national independence, 
and a restoration of native dynasties ; 
no native of India would credit any 
nation, Asiatic or European—least 
of any the all-conquering Roos— 
with such disinterested intentions 
as this. All that the natives of 
India can look forward to is a 
change of masters. And it may 
safely be predicted that the more 
closely they can examine the cha- 
racter of Muscovite dominion, the 
less they will like it. At present 
distance lends enchantment to the 
view ; but when numbers of ad- 
venturers of all classes shall every 
day pass to and fro between the 
Russian frontiers and the villages of 
North-Western India in search of 
military employment or commercial 
gain, the mass of our native sub- 
jects will learn to feel contentment 
with their present lot by contrast 
with that of their Russianised 
0 
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neighbours, and will not easily be 
misled, as they now are, by the 
flattering pictures drawn by would- 
be disturbers of our rule. 

I have thus shown that British 
India stands in no danger from the 
progress of Russia, but that on the 
contrary danger and trouble are 
caused by our opposition to that 
progress. Ihave therefore not only 
disposed of one reason for our pre- 
sent policy with respect to Turkey, 
but I have at the same time in- 
ereased the onus probandi resting on 
those who would put forward the 
last argument in favour of that 
policy which we have to consider; 
for whoever holds that the necessity 
of keeping open our communications 
with India obliges us to guard every 
part of the Ottoman territories as 
vigilantly as if they were our own, 
must now show that this considera- 
tion is enough to outweigh, not only 
incessant diplomatic difficulties and 
profuse expenditure of blood and 
treasure in Europe, but all the lack 
of a real support and the continu- 
ance of a real weakness to our Indian 
Empire itself. 

The possession of the Isthmus of 
Suez by any other great Power in 
Europe than ourselves would un- 
doubtedly place our Indian posses- 
sions in the greatest peril. But 
does the admission of this premiss 
really lead to the strange conclusion 
that the safety of a conquest which 
England has won by achievements 
of unrivalled splendour hangs on 
the ragged thread of the existence 
ofthe Turkish Empire ? This would 
be nothing short of a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

There are two ways of securing 
the road across the Isthmus of 
Suez quite independent of the main- 
tenance of the Sultan at Constanti- 
nople. One is to send an expe- 
dition to take possession of that 
portion of Egypt which we require ; 
but this we may pass over at once 
as out of the question. The other 
is, neither to dismember Turkey nor 
to prevent her dismemberment at 
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enormons cost to ourselves. We 
may not want to rob our neighbour, 
but that is no reason why we should 
take upon us the office of policeman 
with all its hardships and dangers, 
and without any pay. One may be 
an honest citizen, and yet be en- 
gaged in looking after one’s own 
interests and taking care of one’s 
own property; and still on emer- 
gency be not unwilling to take up 
the staff of special constable in 
common with other peaceful house- 
holders. This is exactly the position 
which England might take up with 
regard to the Eastern Question. 
The independence of Egypt from 
the control of any one of the great 
Powers is important to her; that of 
Turkey in Europe is important to 
several Continental States; and both 
objects may be attained by the 
maintenance of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The most economical and 
convenient plan, therefore, is for all 
the nations severally interested to 
league together to repel all attacks 
on that empire. This has been 
done; and more; the Powers most 
likely to offend have also been bound 
over to keep the peace. All the 
great Powers of Hurope are under 
a common pledge to protect the 
Porte. So long as they all, or so 
many as suffice to form a really 
effective force, stand by their en- 
gagement, by no means let us be 
bac kward to fulfil our part. But if 
we see the greater part of the league 
fall away, let us call to mind the 
partial nature of our interest in its 
general objects. We are willing to 
secure Bernt by upholding the 
Sultan, because in that way we 
combine our interests with those of 
other nations in the hope that they 
will act in concert with us. But 
when they cease to do this, and we 
are left to act alone, or nearly alone, 
common sense dictates that we 
should confine our efforts to the 
protection of our own interests. If 
all the other strong men in the 
neighbourhood refuse to act as 
special constables, there rests no 
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obligation on one or two of them to 
expose themselves to ill-treatment 
in an attempt to disperse the mob. 
It then becomes a man’s sole duty to 
guard the door of his own home or 
his own warehouse. 

It is likely that the knowledge 
that England’s removal, as it were, 
of her watch-tower in the East 
from Constantinople to Alexandria 
would have the effect of making the 
nations which dwell on that side of 
Europe more wakeful in looking 
after whatever interests they may 
have in the safety of Turkey. 
Russia would probably find that 
the uncertain obstacle hitherto 
offered to her ambition by the 
diplomacy of England had made 
way for a compact and earnest 
confederacy, against which she 
could hope to make no impression. 

Suppose, however, that this 
should not prove to be the case. 
Suppose that the German and 
Mediterranean States should not be 
aroused to a sense of danger, and 
that the retirement of England 
should be followed by the over- 
throw of Turkey. Instead of 
wasting our strength in a perhaps 
vain attempt to cover the whole 
Ottoman dominions—to guard the 
interests of all Europe as well as 
our own—should we not amply 
fulfil our share of obligation to the 
Sultan, and at the same time do 
our duty to ourselves, by concen- 
trating our efforts on the defence 
from possible foreign attack, or 
much more probable internal in- 
surrection, of one important pro- 
vince ? 

There is, however, another pos- 
sible result of our withdrawal from 
the protectorate of Turkey. Before 
this, when we have been a little 
backwar ‘d, the Sultan has shown an 
inclination to throw himself into 
the arms of the Czar. Deserted by 


us, he might give himself wholly up 
to the influence of a Power into 
whose hands we should be very 
sorry to see the gate of India fall. 
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Before saying what we ought to do 
in this case, let us call to mind the 
position occupied by the Turks in 
Europe. ‘They are _ interlopers 
amongst the long-settled peoples of 
the Continent. It is only four 
hundred years since they conquered 
the land which they now possess. 
For upwards of three centuries they 
held their ground by the sword 
against the unceasing efforts of the 
nations of Eastern Europe to drive 
them out. But lately they have 
remained only under sufferance of 
the Christian States, which believe 
that they would suffer from the 
preponderance which any one of 
them would gain by supplanting 
the Mahometans in Turkey. Thus 
the Turks can only hold their place 
so long as they can contrive to keep 
bound up with their own danger 
and safety the danger and safety 
of a part of Europe ‘strong enough 
to withstand that other part whose 
eager desire it must always be to 
root them out. If, then, the Turk 
seek his safety by yielding to that 
Power, to whose development he is 
the great obstacle, such an influence 
over him as would be a source of 
danger to the rest of Europe, he 
wilfully cuts the last thread which 
binds him to existence. The sick 
man virtually commits suicide, and 
his property must be taken by the 
rightful heir, or left to be plundered 
by his servants and neighbours. 
Who is the Sultan’s rightful heir in 
Egypt? The grandson of the 
rebel tyrant, Mehemet Ali, or the 
nation which, at the cost of all the 
blood which has been shed from 
Plassey to Lucknow, has freely 
opened the treasures of India to the 
commerce of every people under the 
sun? If, through no act of ours, 

and no neglect of those European 
duties which fairly fall to our share, 
the collapse of the Ottoman Empire 
should become inevitable, I hold 
that it would be positively criminal 
in us not to establish our 

power on the Isthmus of Suez. 
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ADAMNAN’S VISION. 


HE original of the following 
piece is found in pp. 27a-31b of 
the Lebor na huidre (‘ Book of the 
Dun Cow’), a manuscript in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
the scribe of which was murdered 
at Clonmacnois in the year 1106. 
There are two other copies of 
Adamnin’s Vision—one in the 
Leabhar Breacc, a manuscript of 
the fifteenth century, also in the 
Academy’s library; another in 
the Bibliothéque Impériale, Ancien 
Fond, No.8175. Extracts from the 
Leabhar Breace copy are printed in 
O’Donovan’s Grammar, pp. 119, 
341, 349, 359, 370, 381, 382, 440— 
442, and in Petrie’s Round Towers, 
p- 439. The first two sentences of 
the copy now translated are a para- 
phrase of Psal. cxlvi. 5, 6, and the 
piece may be regarded as a sermon 
on that text. It has, however, 
some literary merit, and is, besides, 
one of the strangest of those medi- 
geval visions which begin with that 
of the Irish saint Fursae and cul- 
minate in the Divina Commedia. 
Though the Old-Irish tenues are, 
as a rule, still untouched, the lan- 
guage of our Vision is marked by 
many of the characteristics of 
Middle-Irish—confusion of e and i 
in desinence : putting ae for oe, nd 
for nn, ur for air, er, and ll for ld, 
In: prosthesis of f: metathesis of 
es and ¢s: and other such corrup- 
tions which need not now be speci- 
fied. The piece cannot therefore be 
older than the eleventh century. 
Its composition has been ascribed 
to Adamnan, ninth abbot of Iona, 
who died in the year 703. But that 
such ascription is erroneous appears 
first, from the philological evidence 
above adduced; next, from the 
author’s mention of tithes, which 
(according to Dr. Reeves) were un- 


known in Ireland until after 703 ; 
thirdly, from his reference to the 
imperial edict of donation, a forgery 
(according to Muratori) of the 
period between 755 and 766; and 
fourthly, from his anachronism 
about the meeting at which Irish- 
women were freed from liability to 
go to battle. 

In the translation everything has 
been sacrificed to literalness. 

Mac DA CHERDA. 


ADAMNAN’S VISION THIS BELOW. 


Hicu and admirable is the Lord 
of Elements, and great and marvel- 
lous are His power and His might. 
He is gentle and He is kindly, He is 
mercifuland Heisloving; for He calls 
up to Him unto Heaven the folk of 
charity and of mercy, of gentleness 
and of forgivingness. But He bows 
down and prostrates to Hell the im- 
pious, unprofitable flock of the sons 
of cursing. Hidden things and 
divers rewards of Heaven He gives 
to the Blessed, and He bestows a 
many divers torments on the sons 
of Death. 

Now (there were) multitudes of 
Saints and of just ones of the Lord 
of the Elements and of Apostles and 
disciples of Jesus Christ unto whom 
were shown mysteries and hidden 
things of the kingdom of Heaven in 
that wise, and the all-golden re- 
wards of the Just, and unto whom 
besides were shown Hell’s divers 
torments with those that are therein. 
To Apostle Peter sooth was shown 
the four-cornered vessel that was 
let down from Heaven and four 
ropes thereout.! Sweeter than any 
music the hearing of it. Apostle 
Paul, again, was caught up to the 
third heaven, and heard the un- 
speakable words of the Angels aud 
admirable converse of Heaven's 


'See Acts x. 11. 
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family.' Moreover then all the 
Apostles were brought on the day 
of Mary’s death, and saw the tor- 
tures and piteous punishments of 
unhappy men, when the Lord com- 
manded the Angels of the Sunset 
to open the earth before the Apo- 
stles that they might see and con- 
template Hell with its many tor- 
ments as He Himself foretold to them 
a long while before His Passion. 

Now, what is said here was shown 
at last to Adamnan grandson of 
Tinne, to a high sage of the West of 
the World, when his soul went 
forth from his body on the feast of 
John Baptist, and when she was 
taken to Paradise with angels of 
Heaven, and to Hell with its rabble- 
host. 

Then, when the soul parted from 
the body, to her forthwith appeared 
an angel that had borne her fellow- 
ship while she was in flesh, and he 
took her with him first to behold 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Now this is the first land whereto 
they came, the Land of the Saints. 
A land fruitful, shining is that land. 
Assemblies divers, wonderful, there, 
with cloaks of white linen about 
them, with hoods pure-white over 
their heads. The Saints of the 
East of the world in their assembl 
apart in the East of the Land of the 
Saints. The Saints of the West of 
the World likewise in the West of 
the same Land. Furthermore, the 
Saints of the North of the World, 
and of the South of it, in their two 
vast assemblies South and North. 
Everyone then, who is in the Land 
of the Saints, is nigh unto the 
hearing of the melodies and to the 
contemplation of the Vessel wherein 
are nine grades of Heaven,? accord- 
ing to their steps and according 
to their order. 


‘2 Corinthians xii. 2, 4. 
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As to the Saints, again, at one 
time they sing marvellous music, 
praising God. At another time 
they are silent at the music of 
Heaven’s family: for the Saints 
need not aught else but to hear the 
music whereto they listen, and to 
contemplate the light which they 
see, and to sate themselves with 
the odour which is in the Land. 

A wonderful Prince there is too, 
South-East of them, face to face 
with them, and a glassen veil be- 
tween them (and him), and a golden 
portico to the South of him. 
Through this they perceive the 
form and separation of Heaven’s 
family. Howbeit, there is neither 
veil nor darkness between Heaven’s 
family and the Saints, but they are 
in clearness and in the Saints’ pre- 
sence on the side over against them 
continually. 

A fiery circle furthermore (is) 
round about that land, and thereinto 
and thereout (fareth) every one, 
and it hurteth not. 

The twelve Apostles, however, 
and Mary the pure Virgin in her 
assembly apart around the mighty 
Lord. Patriarchs and Prophets and 
disciples of Jesus anear to the 
Apostles. But there are other holy 
Virgins to Mary’s right, and a 
space not long between them (and 
her). Infants and children around 
them on every point, and music of 
birds of Heaven’s family enraptur- 
ing them. Bright troops of the 
souls’ comrade-angels at lowliness 
and in attendance between those 
assemblies in the King’s presence 
always. Yea, no one in this present 
world could set-forth or tell of those 
assemblies as of a truth they are. 

The troops and the assemblies, 
then, that are in the Land of Saints 
as we have said, ever are they living 


* Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones: Dominions, Virtues, Powers: Principalities, Arch- 
angels, Angels—a celestial aristecracy created by the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
whose works the author of the Vision may have known through the Latin translation of 


his countryman Johannes Scotus Erigena. 
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in that great glory until the Great 
Meeting of Doom, so that on the 
Day of the Judgment the Righteous 
Brehon may range them in the sta- 
tions and in the places wherein they 
shall abide beholding God’s coun- 
tenance without veil, without sha- 
dow between them (and him) 
through the ages of ages. 

But though great and though 
vast are the sheen and the ra- 
diance that are in the 
Saints as we have said, vaster a 
thousand times the splendour that 
is in a plain of Heaven’s family 
around the Throne of the Lord 
Himself. Thus, then, is that throne, 
as a canopied chair with four co- 
lumns of precious stone beneath it. 
Yea though there should not be 
rapture to anyone save the harmo- 
nious singing together of those four 
columns, ‘enough to Him there were 
of glory and of delightfulness. 
Three noble Birds in the chair be- 
fore the King, and their mind on 
their Creator for ever : that is their 
office. They likewise celebrate the 
eight hours of prayer, praising and 
magnifyi ing the Lord, with chanting 
of Archangels coming thereon. 

From the birds, then, and from 
the Archangels (is) the beginning 
of the music, and thereafter answer 
them all Heaven’s family, both 
Saints and holy Virgins. 

A vast Arch, furthermore, above 
the head of the Dignified One in His 
royal chair, like an adorned helmet 
or aking’s diadem. If human eyes 
saw it they would melt away forth- 
with. 

Three Zones! all around Him 
between them and the host, and 
what it is they are is unknown by 
setting-forth. 

Six thousand of thousands with 
shapes of horses and of birds around 
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the fiery chair flaming without limit 
without end. 

Then, to tell of the mighty Lord 
who is in that throne cometh not 
unto anyone unless He Himself 
should do it, or unless He should 
speak unto the ranks of Heaven. 
For none will relate His ardour and 
His strength, His redness? and 
His exceeding clearness, His splen- 
dour and His delightfulness, His 
munificence and His firmness, the 
multitude of His Angels and Arch- 
angels chanting music to Him. 
His multitudinous messengers to 
Him and from Him with exceeding 
brief answers to every troop in 
turn, His smoothness and His great 
gentleness towards some, His rough- 
ness and His great harshness to- 
wards other folk of them. 

If anyone were always beholding 
Him, around Him, from East and 
from West, from South and from 
North, he will find on every side 
with Him a face illustrious, more 
brilliant seven times than is the 
sun. Yea, he will not see a man’s 
form on Him of head or of foot, but 
as a fiery cloud flaming throughout 
the universe, and everyone in trem- 
bling and in terror before Him. 
All-full of His light are Heaven 
and Karth, and radiance like a 
king’s star all around Him. Three 
thousand divers melodies (there 
are) of every choir that is at choir- 
singing about Him. Sweeter than 
the many melodies of the world is 
every single melody of themselves 
apart. 

The City, then, wherein is that 
throne, thus it is, and seven glassen 
walls with divers colours around it. 
Loftier is each wall than the other. 
The platform and lowest base of the 
City are of white glass with the 
sun’s countenance upon it, made 





! They symbolise, probably, the Three Persons of the Trinity : 


ef. Paradiso, xxxiii. 115: 


Nella profonda e chiara sussistenza 
Dell’ alto lume parvemi tre giri 
Di tre colori e d’ una continenza. 
? God’s redness symbolises Divine love, creative power, royalty. 
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changeful with blue and purple and 
green and every hue besides. 

A family beautiful, very meek, 
very gentle, again, without want of 
any good thimg on them, are they 
who dwell in that City. For none 
reach it and none dwell in it con- 
tinually save only pure saints or 
pilgrims devoted to God. Their 
array, however, and their ranging, 
it is “hard to know how it happened, 
for there is not a back of any of 
them, or his side, towards another. 
But it is thus the unspeakable 
might of the Lord hath arranged 
them and kept them, face to face in 
their ranks and im their circles 
equally high all round about the 
throne, with splendour and with 
delightfulness, and their faces all 
towards God. 

A chancel-rail of glass (there is) 
between every two choirs, with ex- 
cellent adornment of red gold and of 
silver thereon, with beautiful ranks 
of precious stone and with change- 


fulness of divers gems, and with 
stalls and crowns of carbuncle on 


the rails of that chancel. Three 
precious stones, then, with a melo- 
dious voice and with the sweetness 
of music between every two chief 
assemblies, and their upper halves 
as flambeaux aflame. Seven thou- 
sand angels in the forms of chief 
lights irradiating and undarkening 
the City round about, Seven thou- 
sand others in its very midst flaming 
for ever round the royal City. The 
men of the world in one place, 
though they be very numerous, the 
odour of the top of one light of 
those lights would suffice them with 
food. — 

Whosoever, then, of the men of 
the world do not reach that City (at 
once) from their life, and for whom 
the possession of it is destined after 
the Judgment of Doom, it is in 
these they haunt, changefully and 
restlessly, in heights and in hills, 
in moors ‘and in uninhabitable mo- 


rasses (?), until Doom shall come to 
them. 
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Even thus are those hosts and the 
assemblies, and a comrade-angel of 
every single soul that is therein at 
lowlhiness and attendance upon her. 

A veil of fire and a veil of ice in 
the chief gateway of the City be- 
fore them, and they a-clashing top 
against top for ever. The sound 
and noises, then, of those veils com- 
ing together are heard throughout 
the universe. Adam’s seed, if they 
should hear that sound, trembling 
and terror intolerable would seize 
them all before it. Sad, now, and 
troubled are the sinners at that 
sound, but if it be on the side to- 
wards Heaven’s family nought is 
heard of that rough thunder save 
fall little only, and sweeter than 
every melody that is. 

Great, then, and it is a marvel to 
tell it, the position of that City, for 
it is little of much that which we 
have told of its divers orders and 
of its marvels. 

Rare, therefore, is it for the soul, 
after commune and dwelling with 
the flesh with its sleep, and with 
its ease, and with its freedom, and 
with its happiness, to advance and 
go to the Creator’s throne unless she 
fare with guidance of angels. For 
hard it is to climb the seven hea- 
vens, for not easier is one of them 
than another. For there are six 
gates of protection before the hu- 
manrace up to the Kingdom. A gate- 
warden furthermore, and a guardian 
from Heaven’s family, have been 
set to guard each gate of them. 

The gate, then, of the heaven 
that is nearest hither, thereon hath 
been set Archangel Michael, and 
two virgins by him with iron rods 
in their laps to scourge and to beat 
the sinners, so that there the sinners 
meet with the fierce outcry and 
with the first suffering of the path 
they go. 

The gate in sooth, of the second 
heaven, Archangel Uriel is guardian 
thereto, and two virgins before him 
with fiery scourges in their hands. 
It is with these they scourge the 
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sinners across their faces and across 
their eyes. A fiery river, moreover, 
hath been set, with great flame 
thereon, before that door. Aber- 
setus, sooth, the name of the angel 
tending that river, which tries and 
washes the souls of the saints from 
the measure of guilt that cleaves to 
them, so that they become as pure 
and as bright as the splendour of a 
star. There, likewise, hath been 
set a shining well with bloom and 
odour to cleanse and purify the 
souls of the just. It raveneth, how- 
ever, and burneth the sinners’ souls 
and taketh nought from them, but 
it is an increase of pain and penance 
that cometh to them there. And 
then thereout arise the sinners with 
sorrow and full great gloom, the 
just, however, with delight and joy- 
ousness, to the gate of the third 
heaven. 

A fiery furnace likewise, flaming 
continually, is there. Twelve thou- 
sand cubits it is that its flame 
reaches aloft. Then the souls of 
the righteous fare through that fur- 
nace in the twinkling of an eye. 
It bakes, however, and burns there 
the sinners’ souls to the end of 
twelve years. Thereafter the angel 
of fellowship takes them to the 
fourth gate. 

Thus, then, is the gate of entrance 
of the fourth heaven, and a fiery 
river around it like the river afore- 
said. A wall flaming likewise sur- 
rounds it, the breadth of its fire is 
measured at twelve thousand cubits. 
Howbeit, the souls of the righteous 
pass over it as if it were not at all, 
and it detains the souls of the sin- 
ners for a time of twelve years, in 
wretchedness and in punishment, 
until the angel of fellowship takes 
them to the gate of the fifth heaven. 

A fiery river moreover is there 


1 Cf. Inferno, vii. 22: 


[February 


also, but different is it from the 
other rivers, for there is an especial 
whirlpool in the midst of that river, 
and it whirls the souls of the sin- 
ners round and round,! and holds 
them to the end of sixteen years, 
Howbeit, the righteous fare over it 
forthwith without any delay. When 
afterwards it is time to release the 
sinners thereout, the angel smites 
the river with a hard rod with a 
stony nature, and lifts the souls up 
at the end of the rod. Thereafter, 
too, Michael bears the souls to the 
gate of the sixth heaven. 

However, itis not told (that there) 
is pain or punishment for the souls 
in that gate, but they are illumined 
there by a light and radiance of pre- 
cious stones. Then Michael passeth 
thereafter to the angel of the Trinity, 
and they both show forth the soul in 
the presence of God. 

Huge, then, and innumerable the 
welcome of Heaven’s family and of 
the Lord Himself to the soul at that 
time if she be innocent, righteous. 
If, however, the soul be unrighteous, 
and if she be imperfect, she getteth 
roughness and bitterness from the 
mighty Lord, and He saith to Hea- 
ven’s angels, ‘Seize with you, oh 
Heaven’s angels, this impious soul, 
and bestow her into Lucifer’s hand 
to drown her and to hide her 
away in Hell’s deep for ever and 
ever.’? 

There then is severed that wretch- 
ed soul, fearfully and bitterly and 
horribly, from the presence of Hea- 
ven’s kingdom and of God’s coun- 
tenance. It is there, too, she casts 
forth the sigh that is heavier than 
every sigh at coming into the Devil’s 
presence after beholding the delight 
of Heaven’s kingdom. It is there 
she is severed from the safe-keeping 
of the Archangels with whom she 


Come fa I’ onda la sovra Cariddi, 
Che si frange con quella in cui s’ intoppa ; 
Cosi convien che qui Ja gente riddi. 
2 Cf. ‘Seize ye him and drag him into the midfire,’ Koran, sura xliy. 47. 
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came to Heaven, and it is there, also, 
the twelve fiery dragons swallow 
every soul, each after the other, so 
that the undermost dragon puts her 
from him into the Devil’s mouth. 
It is then she gets all-fulness of 
every evil with the Devil’s presence 
for ever and ever. 

Now when the angel of fellowship 
had shown to Adamnan’s soul these 
visions of Heaven’s kingdom and 
the first adventures of every soul 
after coming from her body, there- 
after she took her with him to visit 
lower Hell with the abundance of 
its pains and its tortures and its 
punishments. 

This then is the first land whereto 
he came. A land black, scorched 
(is) it, bare, seared, without torture 
there at all. A glen full of fire on 
the hither side of it. A vast flame 
there that comes over its brinks on 
every side. Black (is) its lowest 
part. Red its middle and its upper 
part. Eight monsters there, their 


eyes like fiery gledes. 
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A vast Bridge besides, across that 
glen. It stretches from the one brink 
to (the) other. High its middle part, 
low, however, its two extremities. 
Three hosts endeavouring to wend 
across it and not all pass. A host 
of them, broad for them is the 
bridge from beginning to end, so 
that they go all-safe, without terror, 
without dread, over the fiery glen. 
Another host faring towards it, nar- 
row it is for them at the beginning, 
but broad at the end, so that after- 
wards they thus go over the same 
glen after great peril. The last host, 
however, broad for them at the be- 
ginning is the bridge, narrow and 
strait at the end, so that they fall 
from the middle of it into the same 
glen perilous, into the throats of the 
eight red-hot monsters there who 
make their abode in the glen.' 

These are the people for whom 
that way was easy ; folk of chastity, 
folk of devout penitence, folk of red 
martyrdom? willingly suffered for 
God. These, then, are the crowd 


' This bridge has already been compared by M. Pictet (Origines indo-européennes, ii. 
§21) with the Chinvatéd peretus (‘ bridge of the gatherer’) of the Zend-Avesta, ‘ which 
the souls of the pious alone can pass, while the wicked fall down from it into Hell’ (see 
Haug’s Essays on the Sacred Language...of the Parsees, pp. 156, 169, 213, 216, 217, 266, 
his account of the Arddi virdf-ndmeh in Triibner’s Record, April 25, 1870, and Justi’s 
Handbuch der Zendsprache, 111). M. Pictet also mentions the bridge over Gidéll across 
which Hermédhr rode to rescue Baldr from Hel: cf. the ‘ brigge of paradis’ Sir Owain 
cited Scott, Minstrelsy, 1830, ii. 360, and see Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 2te Aufl. 794. 
Milman, History of Latin Christianity, i. 474. Des Vaters letzter Wille, Volksmiihrchen 
der Serben, Berlin, 1854, s. 131. Silos Le Livre des Visions, pp. 24, 52, 66, and 
Sale’s Koran, 65. The bridge in Frate Alberico’s vision is more like that in Adamnan’s: 
‘He saw here a great burning pitchy river, issuing from hell, and an iron bridge over it, 
which appeared very broad and easy for the virtuous to pass ; but when sinners attempted 
it, it became narrow as a thread, and they fell over into the river, and afterwards 
attempted it again, but were not allowed to pass until they had been sufficiently boiled 
to purge them of their sins,’ Longfellow’s Divine Comedy, London, 1867, p. 235. No 
mention is made of this bridge in the Tidings of Doomsday (scéla /di brdtha), Lebor na 
huidre, 315—34a. According to this homily, after having been a thousand years in the 
fire of Doom (‘for that is the duration of Doomsday, as the commentators on the holy 
canon declare’), the sinners part from Heaven’s family :—‘Not happy, now, is the road 
of those sinners: they get not drink nor food, but constant hunger, and great thirst, and 
great cold. It is they that are thereafter borne to the Devil’s house with sound of 
despair, with heavy, yearning sighs. Miserable is the cry and shout, wailing and 
shrieking, woe and handsmiting of those sinful folks there, at the dragging of them to 
hell's torment. . . They will sit thereafter a merciless seat on glowing coals of great fire 
before the King of Evil in the Glen of Pains, a place wherein they shall have heavy 
punishments.’ 

**Red martyrdom.’—' This is the red martyrdom : to endure a cross and destruction for 
Christ, as happened to the apostles in the evil ones’ persecution and in teaching God’s 
law..—Cambray Sermon, Zeuss, 1008, where bén-martre (‘ white martyrdom’) and glas- 
martre (‘blue martyrdom’) are also explained. 
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for whom the way was narrow at 
the beginning and for whom there- 
after it was broad at the end, the 
tribe who are constrained by com- 
pulsion to do God’s will and there- 
after turn their compulsion into will- 
ingness to serve God. But itis for 
these for whom the bridge was broad 
at the beginning and for whom it 
was narrow at the end, for the sin- 


ners who listen to the preaching of 


God’s word, and after hearing it ful- 
fil it not. 

Likewise there are vast hosts in 
weakness on the shore of the Eternal 
Pain at the hither side of the light- 
less land. Every alternate hour the 
pain ebbs from them, the other hour 
it flows over them. They, then, who 
are thus are the people whose good 
and whose evil are equal. And in 
the day of Doom it shall be judged 
between these, and their good shall 
quench their evil on that day, and 
thereafter they shall be borne to the 
Harbour of Life in presence of God 
for ever and ever. 

Then another great crowd is there 
in the neighbourhood of that folk, 
and their pain is vast. Thus then 
are they: tied to fiery pillars; a sea 
of fire round them up to their chins ; 
fiery chains round their middle in 


1 Airchinnig. 
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shape of serpents ; their faces blaze 
above the pain. It is these then that 
are in that pain: sinners, and par- 
ricides, and destroyers of God’s 
Church, and merciless managers of 
church-lands,! who are in presence 
of the Saints’ relics, over gifts and 
tithes of the Church, and who make 
of the goods possessions for them- 
selves rather than for the guests and 
the needy of the Lord. 

Yea, great hosts are there stand- 
ing up continually i in jet-black mires 
as far as their girdles: short icy 
cowls around them. They rest not 
and halt not for ever, but the girdles 
(are) burning them both in cold and 
heat. Hosts of fiends all around 
them, and fiery maces in their hands 
beating them on their heads,? and 
they in continual strife with the 
fiends. All the faces of the wretched 
ones towards the North, and a wind 
rough, bitter, right into their fore- 
he: ads, alongw itheveryev il. Showers 
red, fiery, pouring on them every 
night and every day, and they can- 
not shun them, but have to endure 
them for ever and ever in weeping 
and in lamenting. 

Some of them had streams of fire 
in the holes of their faces.4 Others, 
nails of fire through their tongues. 


Hence it seems that the airchinnech (=W. arbennig) sometimes per- 


formed not only the functions of the mansionarius, or manager of Church glebes (Todd, 
St. Patrick, pp. 160—165), but also those of the sacrista or keeper of sacred things. 
Note that a ban-airchinnech cilli caillech (princeps femina celle sanctimonialium) is 
mentioned in LU. 22a. (women-presidents are mentioned in the Laodicean canons), and 
that in the Tripartite Life, Eg. 2. a. B, it is said of Pope Celestine isé immorro airchin- 
dech robe hi roim istndaimsirsin (‘he is the airchinnech who was in Rome at that time’). 
2 Cf. Inferno, xviii. 35: 
Vidi demon cornuti con gran ferze, 
Che li battean crudelmente di retro. 
So in the Koran, sura xxii. 21: ‘All that is their bowels, and their skins, shall be 
dissolved, and there are -naces of iron for them.’ 
* Frassa derga tentide: cf. ‘He shall rain upon the ungodly snares, fire and brimstone,’ 
Ps, xi. 7, and Inferne, xiv. 28, 40: 
Sopra tutto il sabbion @’ un cader lento 
Piovén di foco dilatate falde, 
Come di neve in alpe senza vento. 


Senza riposo mai era la tresca 
Delle misere mani, or quindi or quinci 
Iscotendo da sé I’ xrdura fresca. 


* Cf. summe ther wepeth and alle heore teres beoth berninde gleden, 
Homilies, 1st ser. 43. 


Old English 
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Others, (with like nails) through 
their heads from the outside. It is 
they then who are in that pain, to 
wit, thieves and liars, and folk of 
treachery and blasphemy, and rob- 
bers, and raiders, and false-judging 
Brehons, and folk of contention, and 
witches, and slanderers, men who 
mark themselves to the Devil, and 
Readers! who preach heresy. 

There is another great multitude 
in islands amid the sea of fire. A 
silvern wall around them of their 
garments and of their alms. Now 
that host are they who do mercy 
without neglect, and yet who are in 
laxity and in lust of their flesh to 
the limit of their death, and their 
alms help them in the middle of the 
sea of fire till Doom, and after Doom 
they will be sent to the Harbour of 
Life. 

Moreover another great multitude 
is there, and red fiery cloaks? around 
them to the ground. Their trem- 
bling and their shout are heard 
throughout the firmament. An in- 
scrutable crowd of fiends hiding 
them away, and having in their 
hands stinking dogs, half raw, com- 
manding the sinners to consume 
them and to eat them. Red, fiery 
wheels? aflaming for ever round 
the sinners’ throats. They are 
brought up to the firmament every 
alternate hour. They are cast down 
into Hell’s deep the other hour. 
[Little children (are) maiming them 
alwzys.] Now they who are im that 
pain are men ordained who have 
transgressed their orders, and haters 
of belief, and liars who lie and be- 
fool the crowds and take on them- 
(selves) wonders and miracles which 
they cannot do forthem. The little 
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children, however, who are maiming 
the men ordained, to wit, those are 
the folk that were entrusted to them 
(the men ordained) for teaching, 
and they taught not the children 
and rebuked them not concerning 
their sins. 

Then another vast crowd is there, 
east and west of them, without 
standing still, over the fiery flag- 
stones, fighting against the hosts of 
the fiends. Many to count then are 
the showers of arrows red-flaming 
to them from the fiends. They come 
in their running without breaking 
off, without resting, till they reach 
black lochs and black rivers to 
quenchthose arrows therein. Miser- 
able then and wretched are the 
shouts and the lamentations which 
the smners make in those waters, 
for it is an increase of pain that 
they have. Now they that are in 
that pain are dishonest artisans and 
clothmakers and traders, false-judg- 
ing Brehons of the Jews and of 
every (folk) besides, and impious 
kings, wrongful managers of church- 
lands, incestuous fosterfathers, adul- 
terous wives, and messengers who 
ruin them in their misdeeds. 

Then there is a wall of fire on the 
far side of the Land of Pains: more 
horrible and more bitter it is seven 
times than the Land of Pains itself. 
However souls do not possess (it) 
until Doom, for with fiends only is 
its sovranty until the Day of Doom. 

Woe then (to him who) is in 
those pains dwelling along with the 
Devil’s family! Woe (to him that) 
heedeth not that family! Woe (to 
him) over whom shall be for lord a 
fiend fierce, contemptible! Woe (to 
him) who shall be listening to the 


1 Fir légind =viri legendi. The fer légind seems to correspond with the anagndstés 
and lector of the Greek and Latin Churches. The fer-léginn of Turbruad (Turriff) is 


mentioned in a charter in the Book of Deir ( Goidilica, 51). 


196, 365. 
* Cassla derga tentide. 


See also Reeves’ Columba, 


So in the Koran, sura xxii. 20: ‘but for those who have 


disbelieved, garments of fire shall be cut out.’ ne 
* The fiery wheels (rotha) remind one of the description of Charon (Jnferno, iii. 99), 


che imtorno agli occhi avea di fiamme rote. 
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wail and to the lamentation of the 
souls in wretchedness and complain- 
ing to the Lord about the coming to 
them of the Day of Doom swiftly, 
if perchance they might get any 
coolness in the Judgment, for until 
Doom they get not any rest save 
three hours every Sunday'! Woe 
(to him) unto whom that land were 
a rightful heritage for ever! For 
thus it is. Fells hollow, thorny 
there: plains bare then, they are 
parched: and lochs stinking, mon- 
sterful: ground rough, sandy, it is 
exceeding rugged, icy; flagstones 
broad, fiery, amidst it: seas great 
with awful storms, wherein are the 
Devil’s resort and abode continually. 
Four vast rivers? across the middle 
of it. A river of fire, a snowy 
river, a poisonous river, a river of 
black dark water. In them it is 
that the vehement hosts of the 
fiends bathe themselves after their 
fair and their sport in torturing the 
souls, 

Now when the holy hosts of 
Heaven’s family sing the harmoni- 
ous choirsong of the eight times of 
prayer,’ joyfully and blithely prais- 
ing the Lord, it is then the souls 
make shouts wretched, miserable, 
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at the striking of them without 
pause by the troops of the fiends. 

Those then are the tortures and 
the punishments which the Angel of 
fellowship showed unto Adamnan’s 
soul after visiting the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Then the soul was borne in the 
twinkling of an eye through the 
golden portico‘ and through the 
glassen veil to the Land of Saints, 
into which she was first taken when 
she left her body. 

Then when she bent her mind on 
staying and on tarrying in that 
Land, she heard behind her through 
the veil the voice of the Angel who 
was ordering her to fare back again 
to the same body whence she had 
come, and to relate in meetings and 
assemblies, and in gatherings of 
laymen and clerics, Heaven’s re- 
wards and Hell’s pains, as the 
Angel of fellowship had shown unto 
her. 

This, then, is the teaching that 
Adamnin was wont to use to the 
hosts from that time forth whilst he 
was in his life. 

This, then, is what he used to 
preach in the great meeting of the 
men of Erin, when Adamnan’s Law® 


‘See Old English Homilies, 1st series, p. 44, for a legend of St. Paul and Michael the 


Archangel obtaining from the Lord rest for the souls in hell ‘from non on saterdei a tha 
cume monedeis lihting.’ 

2 Cethri srotha, a reminiscence, perhaps, of the classical four (Phlegethon, Styx, 
Acheron, Cocytus), which both Dante and Milton have recognised in their geography of 
Hell, and with which the scholiast on the Liber Hymnorum (ed. Todd. p. 214) was 


slightly acquainted. ‘The four rivers around Mount Zion burning the souls’ are 
mentioned in LU. 17a. So in the Tripartite Life, Eg. 7a. na. ilii. srotha tened 
immon sliab. 

* The eight canonical hours are also mentioned above. They were matins, prime, terce, 
sext, none, vespers, compline, nocturn. 

+ Erdam, Cormac’s aurdam, gen. erdaim, seems to have been in the Irish ecclesiastical 
architecture what the pronaos or narthex was in the Greek. If so, there were three 
doors from it into the nave, and through these the saints might well perceive the family of 
heaven. See Petrie’s Round Towers, 424; and Reeves’ Columba, 224n. 

* Recht adomndin, commonly called the Cain Adamndin, of which copies are preserved 
in the Bodleian, Rawl. 505, p. 305, and in the Burgundian Library. The Bodleian copy 
begins thus :—‘ Five periods before Christ’s birth, i.e. from Adam to the Flood: from the 
Flood to Abraham: from Abraham to David: from David to the Captivity in Babylon: 
from the Captivity of Babylon to Christ's birth. Women were in slavery and in oppression 
at that time till Adamnan son of Ronan &c. came.’ The woman that was best of women 
(in ben ba dech de mnaiph) had to go to battle, ‘her wallet of food on one side of her, 
her baby on the other side, her lance at her back, thirty feet in height, a sickle of iron 
at one end thereof, the which she used to put on the tress of the other woman, into the 
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was set on the Gael and when the 
women were freed by Adamnan and 
by Finnachta the Festive,’ the king 
of Erin, and by the chiefs of Erin 
moreover. 

These then are the first tidings 
which Patrick son of Calpurn? was 
wont to use (to wit) Heaven’s 
rewards and Hell’s pains to relate 
unto those who believed in the Lord 
through his teaching, and who re- 
ceived their soul-friendship from 
him at the rising of the Gospel. 

This, then, is the teaching that 
Peter and Paul, and the Apostles 
besides, oftenest made. To wit, 

ins and rewards to relate, for they 

been shown unto them in the 
same wise. 

This then did Sylvester, Abbot 
of Rome, to Constantine son of 
Helena, chief king of the world, in 
the great meeting when he granted*® 
the Rome‘ to Paul and to Peter. 

This then is what Fabian,® 
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Peter’s successor, did for Philip, 
son of Gordian, for the king of the 
Romans, when he believed in the 
Lord and when many other thou- 
sands believed at that time. This 
is the first king of the Romans who 
believed in the Saviour Jesus 
Christ.® 

These are the tidings which Eli 
is wont to relate to the souls of the 
righteous, and he under the Tree of 
Life in Paradise.’ Then from the 
time that Eli opens the book to 
teach the souls, come there the souls 
of the righteous in shapes of pure- 
white birds* to him from every 
point. He relates to them then 
first the rewards of the righteous, 
delightfulness and pleasures of 
Heaven’s kingdom, and they are 
right glad atthat time. Thereafter 
he relates to them Hell’s pains and 
punishments and the orders of the 
Day of Doom; and greatly mani- 
fest is a countenance of sorrow upon 


other battle: her husband behind her, a hedge-stake in his hand, beating her to battle. 


The MS. then tells at length how Adamnan’s mother extorted from him a promise to 
exempt women from such liabilities. See Petrie’s Tara, p. 147, Reeves’ Columba, p. 179. 

1 Finnachta the Festive was ardri of Ireland from 675 to 695. The date of the 
imposition of Adamnan’s law was 697, two years after Finnachta’s death. Dr. Reeves 
(Columba, liii.) has already pointed out the anachronism here committed by the author of 
the Vision. 

* Patraic mac calpuirnd. So in Fiacc’s hymn, 4, maccalpuirn (.i. gui fuit sacerdos) 
maic otide (leg. fhétide) hoa deochain odissi. Concess was his mother’s name: she is 
said to have been of France, and a kinswoman of S. Martin of Tours: see Todd, St. 
Patrick, 353, 354. She is called Concess daughter of Ocbass of Gaul, in the Tripartite 
Life, B. 156%. 

* See as to Silvester (i/ primo ricco patre) and Constantine's gift of Rome Inferno, xix. 
115; and Milman, History of Latin Christianity, i. 57. The legend of the Donation is 
told in a note to the Félire of Oengus the Culdee, = 18. Constantine sickens and is 
taken to the great City. Leeches prescribe the blood-cure (‘bathing by way of his joints 
in 300 innocent children’s blood’). Peter and Paul appear to save the children, alter the 
treatment, order, instead, baptism and ‘ going under the hand’ of Abbot Silvester. The 
Emperor obeys, is, apparently, healed; and Rome thenceforward belongs to the two 
Apostles. 


‘In rdim: an instance of the individualising article: so nom. sg. ind rém ‘the (well- 
known) Rome,’ gen. inna rome, Z. 888. 

* Fabian was martyred under Decius, a.p. 249. ‘ Philip mac Gordian.’ This is a 
blunder: Philip the Arab was the murderer, not the son, of Gordian the younger, and 
succeeded him a. D. 244. 

* As to Philip’s supposed conversion see Gibbon, cap. xvi. 

* As to the tree of life in Paradise and its fruits see Apoc. ii. 7, xxii. 2,14. As to 
Enoch and Elijah see more in Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 2te Aufl. 771, in the Voyage 
of Snedgus and Mae Riagla, H. 2. 16, and in Norris's Cornish Drama, ii. 16—22. 

* As to the belief that souls assume the forms of doves and other birds, see Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, 788. Thorpe, Northern Mythol. i. 289. The souls of Maelsuthain’s 


three pupils come to him irechtaih tri colum ngeal (‘in forms of three white doves’), 
O'Curry, Lactures, 530. 
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himself and upon Enoch, so that 
those are the Two Sorrows of Hea- 
ven’s Kingdom. Thereafter Eli 
shuts the book, and the birds utter 
a great cry of lamentation at that 
time, and beat their wings against 
their bodies, so that streams of 
blood come from them for fear of 
the pains of Hell and of the Day of 
Doom. 

Since, then, it is the souls of the 
Saints unto whom is appointed 
eternal possession of the kingdom 
of Heaven, that make this lamenta- 
tion, meeter were it for the men of 
the world though it were tears of 
blood that they shed in having heed 
of Doomsday and the pains of Hell. 

It is then the Lord will pay His 
own wage to everyone in the 
world, to wit, rewards to the righte- 
ous and pains to the sinners. 

Then thus will be put the sinners 
into a depth of eternal pain, into 
which the lock of Ged’s word will 
shut them! under the hatred of the 
Judge of Doom for ever. 

But the Saints and the Righteous, 
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the folk of charity and of mercy, 
shall be set on God’s right hand to 
possess for ever the Kirgdom of 
Heaven. To wit: a place wherein 
they shall be in that great glory 
without age, without waning, with- 
out limit, without end, for ever and 
ever. 

Thus, then, is that City, to wit: 
a Kingdom without pride, without 
haughtiness, without falsehood, 
without blasphemy, without frand, 
without pretence, without redden- 
ing, without blushing, without dis- 
grace, without deceit, without envy, 
without pride, without disease, 
without sickness, without poverty, 
without nakedness, without de- 
struction, without extinction, with- 
out hail, without snow, without 
wind, without wet, without noise, 
without thunder, without darkness, 
without coldness—a Kingdom no- 
ble, admirable, delightful, with 
fruitfulness (?), with light, with 
odour of a plenteous Earth, wherein 
is delight of every goodness. 

Finit. Amen. Frit. 


1 Cf. the Tidings of Doomsday, LU. 33a: 


‘then will be shut the sinners’ three locks; 
to wit, a shutting of hell for ever upon them, a shutting of their eyes on the world to 
which they gave love, and a shutting of the heavenly kingdom against them.’ 
Breton canticle (Barzaz Breiz, ii. 456) the singer says that the gates of hell haye been 
shut and barred by God, and He will never open them, for the key is lost ! 


Ina 


Ann noriou zo bet sarret ha prennet gand Doue, 
Ha n’ho digoro biken; kollet eo ann alc’houe. 
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THE MONASTERY 


N concluding the history of this 
Greek State, we enquire in 
vain for any benefit that it con- 
ferred on the human race,’ says 
Finlay, as he winds up the crime- 
stained scroll of the Byzantine em- 
pire of Trebizond, A severer sen- 
tence could hardly have been 
passed ; yet none perhaps has been 
ever more thoroughly borne out by 
facts and memorials, in annal or in 
monument. Originated, to borrow 
the same able historian’s phrase 
once more, in accident, continued in 
meanness, and extinguished in dis- 
honour, the Comnenian dynasty 
has left on the Pontic coast but few 
enduring records, and those few 
unmistakably stamped with the 
leading characteristics of the em- 
pire itself. The straggling, loose- 
built walls of the ill-constructed 
citadel of Trebizond; the dwarfish 
littleness and tasteless ornamenta- 
tion of the over-vaunted church of 
St. Sophia; the still feebler pro- 
portions of the churches of St. 
Eugenius, St. John, and others, now 
doing duty as mosques in different 
quarters of the town, belong to and 
attest the type of those who reared 
them; and their defects are ren- 
dered but the more glaring by a 
servile attempt to copy the great 
though ungraceful models of earlier 
Byzantine date. If this be true, as, 
begging Fallmereyer’s pardon, true 
it is, of the quondam capital, what 
can we expect in the less important 
and outlying points of the ephe- 
meral empire, where the littleness 
of art is still more disadvantage- 
ously contrasted with the gigantic 
proportions of nature ? 

Yet even here, among these relics 
of a debased age, we occasion- 
ally come across some grand con- 
Structional outline indicative of 
others than the Comnenes; of 
nobler races, or at least of superior 
organisation. Such are the Cy- 
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OF SUMELAS. 


clopean fragments at Kerasunt, the 
broken columns of Kyrelee, and the 
solid though shattered walls of 
*Eski-Trabezoon,’ or ‘Old Trebi- 
zond,’ situated some sixty miles 
east of the present town. With 
these may rank the rock-built mo- 
nasteries scattered throughout the 
mountains that line the coast; and 
which, though bearing the traces 
of later modification and, too often 
defacement, are yet not unworthy 
relics of the time when Chrysostom 
preached and Pulcheria reigned. 
And of these is the monastery of 
the Virgin, the Panagia of Sumelas. 
High-perched among the upper 
ranges of the Kolat mountain 
chain, south-east of Trebizond, from 
which it is distant about thirty miles 
inland, Sumelas is the pilgrim. 
bourne of innumerable ‘ Greeks,’ 
to use a customary misnomer for 
the mongrel populat tion of Byzan- 
tine, Slavonian, and Lazic origin 
that here professes the ‘ orthodox’ 
faith, who flock to the shrine of the 
Panagia on the yearly recurrence 
of her great festival day, the 27th 
of August in our calendar, the 15th 
in theirs. At other seasons her 
visitors are comparatively few: 
indeed, snow, rain, and mist render 
the convent almost inaccessible for 
full eight months of the twelve; 
nor can the road be called easy 
travelling at any time. Hence 
the convent, in spite of its wide- 
spread nor undeserved reputation, 
is visited by Europeans seldom, by 
the inert and uninformed Levan- 
tines hardly ever. For us, however, 
Ovid’s fellow-convicts in our Pon- 
tine Sydney, a trip to Sumelas, so 
managed as to coincide with one of 
the rare intervals of clear weather 
on this murky coast, and yet avoid 
the crowd and other inconveniences 
of the festival epoch, was too desir- 
bl break in the sameness of 


able a 
Turko-Levantine life not to be un- 
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dertaken ; and a fine week towards 
the beginning of August at last af- 
forded the wished-for opportunity. 
So in the early dawn, while the 
waning moon yet glittered above 
the morning star in the calm slaty 
sky, we started, a band of five 
horsemen in all, two negro servants 
included, bound for the celebrated 
* Mariamana,’ as the convent is here 
popularly called ; and rode out of 
Trebizond with the huge bare mass 
of Boze-Tepeh, or the ‘ Brown Hill,’ 
once Mount Mithrios, on our right, 
and the black and brackish pool, 
entitled by geographical courtesy a 
sea, on our left. We followed the 
new road, that, when Turkish en- 
gineers shall have learnt the first 
rudiments of their art, is to render 
the route between Trebizond afid 
Erzeroom amenable to wheeled 
carriages instead of the classic cara- 
vans that now, as for centuries by- 
gone, alone thread the double 
mountain pass. For at present the 
roughest waggon that ever lumbered 
along a Devonshire lane could not 
venture on four miles of the Erze- 
room track without an unpleasant 
certainty of being either upset or 
jolted to shivers on the way. To 
us, however, on the present occa- 
sion this matters little, for Turkish 
horses are sure-footed as Spanish 
mules; so on we ride; and after 
rounding the great corner cliff that, 
jutting right out on the water's 
edge, retains the classic-sounding 
name of Eleusa, we enter on the 
sandy delta of the Pixytes river, 
now degraded into the ‘Deyer- 
mend-Déréh,’ or ‘ Mill-Course’ of 
Turkish nomenclature. Its valley, 
penctrating south-west far into 
the mountains, has at all times 
served as directing line to the 
great commercial track that, bend- 
ing eastwards to Erzeroom, brings 
Koordistan and Persia into com- 
munication with the basin of the 
Black Sea and Constantinople. Up 
this valley we now turn, and soon 
cross a huge barrier-ridge of rolled 
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stones, the joint work of sea and 
river in glacial times, when the 
now shrunk torrent was full fed by 
vast tracts of snow and ice in its 
parent mountains. And here I may 
add parenthetically that over all 
the highland of inner Anatolia, from 
the Lazistan coast range to the 
watershed of the Euphrates, I have 
met with numerous traces of that 
cold Post-Pliocene epoch, such as 
furrowed rocks, erratic boulders, 
rounded prominences, and huge 
moraines, stretching far down into 
the plains from the summits that 
even now, though long since bared 
of their icy caps by a milder climate, 
maintain patches of snow all the 
year through. 

Next we thread a pass of remark- 
able beauty, where picturesque 
rocks jut out among thick brush- 
wood, or steep slopes, all grass and 
wild flowers, run high up against 
the sky ; at times the gorge narrows 
into a ravine, where black volcanic 
crags barely leave room for the 
pathway along the right bank of 
the brawling torrent; while the 
old traffic-route, despairing of a 
footing below, passes by the heights 
several hundred feet overhead. 
The general type of scenery recalls 
North Wales, or the Rothen-Thurm 
pass of the Carpathian district. At 
last, just as the eastern sun bursts 
in full light and heat over the fir- 
crowned mountain tops on our left, 
we reach a point where the valley 
expands into a wide marshy plain, 
thick-planted with maize, while the 
roadsideis lined with rows of Khans, 
or halting places—long low sheds, 
with no accommodation to offer 
beyond shelter from the weather, 
and the possibility of fire-lighting: 
some are in good repair; others in 
various stages of broken roof and 
crumbling wall; others mere traces. 
For in Khans, as in every other 
kind of building, Eastern custom or 
superstition forbids repair, and pre- 
fers to supplement the injuries of 
time or accident by a new construc- 
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tion in toto alongside, rather than 
attempt the restoration of the old 
one once decayed. Hence, among 
other causes, the frequent vestiges 
of deserted houses, mosques, and the 
like, that cumber the lines of traffic 
everywhere in Kastern Turkey, 
and convey to the traveller’s mind 
the idea of even more ruin and 
decay than is really the case; 
being in fact the symbols of trans- 
portation as often as of desertion. 
Little shops, mixed up with the 
Khans, offer eggs, sour apples, 
coarse tobacco, cigarette paper, 
matches, nuts, cheese, and such 
like articles of cheap consumption 
to the caravan-drivers and other 
passers-by. All around the hill- 
sides, here more moderate in their 
slope, and patched with corn, maize, 
and tobacco, are studded with 
rubble-built cottages, each one at 
a neighbourly distance from the 
other; these, taken collectively, 


form the village of ‘ Khosh-Oghlan,’ 
or the ‘ Pleasing-Boy.’ Such is the 


name; though who was the indivi- 
dual boy, and in what respect he 
made himself so particularly agree- 
able, were vain now to enquire. Itis 
the first stage of the inland journey ; 
so, obedient to the usage of which 
our attendants have not failed with 
a broad African grin to remind us, 
we alight at one of the booths for 
a cup of coffee, over-roasted and 
over-boiled as all Turkish coffee is, 
yet refreshing ; and then go on our 
way. Seven or eight miles more 
lead us still up the same ‘ Deyer- 
mend’ valley, past some pretty 
Swiss-like wooden bridges, and 
many fine points of mountain view, 
past the straggling hamlet of 
*Yeseer-Oghlou,’ or the ‘ Son of the 
Prisoner ’—a Prisoner and a Son 
now no less forgotten by history 
and tradition than the ‘ Pleasing- 
Boy’ before mentioned — where, 
not long since, two Frenchmen, 
hacked and slashed, paid with their 
life-blood the penalty of the med- 
dlesome hectoring usual to their 
VOL, IIl.—NO, XIV, NEW SERIES. 
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tribe among strangers; till we 
reached the high stone arched bridge 
called of ‘ Maturajik,’ and, crossing 
by it to the other side of the valley, 
climb aloft above the torrent as it 
forces its way through huge clus- 
ters of columnar basalt, piled up 
tier over tier of rusty brown; then 
descend to the little plain known, 
as are also the many scattered 
houses that jot the green or brown 
mountain sides all round, by the 
title of ‘ Jevezlik,’ or the ‘ Place of 
Walnut-trees :’ these last stand be- 
fore us, green and spreading by the 
water’s edge. Here again the road 
runs the gauntlet between shops 
and Khans, for we have now done 
eighteen miles, the ordinary day’s 
march of a caravan from Trebizond. 
Besides, Jevezlik is a place of some 
note, partly as the residence now of 
a district sub-governor, formerly of 
a dreaded ‘Dereh-Bey,’ or ‘ Lord 
of the Valley;’ a euphemism for 
Lord of Robberies—but more so 
from its central position, which ren- 
ders it the meeting-point of three 
great tracks, and which would in 
classic Italy have insured its dedi- 
cation to ‘Diana Trivia:’ the 
winter road to Erzeroom ; the sum- 
mer ditto; and the road of Sumelas 
or Mariamana. Of these routes, 
the first follows the main valley 
south-west up to where it cul- 
minates in the far-off snow-flecked 
summits of Ziganeh; the second, 
or summer road, scrambles rather 
than climbs due south across the 
dreary heights of ‘ Kara-Kapan,’ 
or ‘ Black-Covering,’ so called, I 
conjecture, from its almost perpetual 
veil of cloud and mist, whence— 
but it must have been on an 
unusually clear day—Mr. Layard, 
if memory serves me right, makes 
Xenophon and his Greeks shout 
their @adXarra, Oadarra; the third 
path, that which leads to Sumelas, 
goes off south-east by a side gorge 
that here falls into the Deyermend 
valley. The sun is now high and 
hot; so we halt for a noon-tide 
p 
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bait in the spare room of a rickety 
Turkish coffee-house overhanging 
the torrent; receive the visits of 
some land-farmers, conservative 
and discontented as farmers are by 
prescriptive right all the world 
over; feast on brown bread and 
eggs fried in grease, vice anything 
else, unattainable in this corner of 
the gorgeous East; and would fain 
have crowned our midday rest with 
a nap on the floor, had not the 
immemorial fleas of Asia Minor 
pronounced their absolute veto on 
any such proceeding. 

Well; Sumelas, not Jevezlik, is 
our goal. So, noon over, we re- 
mount and turn south-east, fol- 
lowing over rock and grass the 
rise of the noble mountain cleft, 
hemmed in here and there by great 
basaltic masses, suddenly protrud- 
ing through the limestone rocks of 
an older formation. Next to the 
cape of Hieros, or Yoros, with its 
fan-spread columns, the basalt 
pillars of Melas are the grandest 
—I have never visited either Skye 
or the Giant's Causeway—that it 
has been my fortune to witness any- 
where. Next we cross the fierce 
but now diminutive torrent on a co- 
vered wooden bridge that might have 
been imported from Zug or Luzern; 
and begin the final Sumelas ascent. 

It follows for several miles the 
upward course of a deep and preci- 
pitous ravine, where huge rocks 
and cliffs, many hundred feet in 
height, are interspersed among or 
overhang forests of walnut, ouk, 
beech, and pine, that might do 
honour to the backwoods of America 
themselves. Under the shade, now 
of the branching trees, now of the 
wall-like crags, winds the path, 
bordered by a dense fringe of laurel, 
dwarf fir, azalea, rhododendron, and 
countless other tangled shrubs; it 
is kept in fairly good order, propped 
up by stone counterforts, and pro- 
tected by trenches and dykes against 
the descending watercourses by the 
care of whose convent 


the monks 
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we are now approaching. On either 
side and in front glimpses of bare 
and lonely heights, herbless granite, 
and jagged ridges far up in the blue 
sky, show that we have penetrated 
far into the Kolat-Dagh, the great 
Anatolian coast chain, that even 
here averages ten thousand feet in 
elevation, and ultimately out-tops 
the Caucasus, its northern rival and 
parallel. At last a turn of the way 
brings us half-round at the foot of 
a monstrous rock that has for a long 
while barred our direct view along 
the ravine in front; and there, sus- 
pended like a bird’s nest in air far 
overhead, we see rejoicingly the 
white walls of the convent, the ob- 
ject of our journey. 

One last corkscrew ascent of 
almost Matterhorn steepness brings 
us up through the dense forest that 
somehow manages to cling to and 
girdle the cliff half-way ; till, just 
on the edge of the leafy belt, we 
reach the narrow ledge, almost 
imperceptible from below, on which 
the convent is niched rather thao 
built. Two-thirds in length of this 
ledge are occupied every inch, from 
precipice above to precipice below, 
by the monastic buildings ; the re- 
maining third partly forms a kind 
of landing-place, where visitors may 
wait admittance within the claus- 
tral precincts, partly is occupied by 
large stables and outhouses for 
horses and cattle. From this shelf 
sixty-six stone steps, of recent con- 
struction, conduct to a little iron- 
bound door in the convent wall, 
conveniently commanded by some 
grated windows above. ‘Till within 
the last few years a long wooden 
ladder, let down as circumstances 
required, then drawn up again 
within, afforded the sole and occa- 
sional link between the monastery 
and the onter world ; while sinister 
arrivals might, if they tried entrance 
by other means of their own, re- 
ceive from the flanking windows 
a warmer welcome than they ex- 
pected or desired. 
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Onur coming has already been wit- 
nessed by the monks; and as we 
slowly climb the steps, the iron 
door ahead half opens fora moment, 
in sign of recognition, then closes 
again, while consultation goes on 
within as to our admittance. After 
a short interval the portal re- 
opens, and displays an old monk, 
in the dirty blue dress and black 
head-gear of his order, that of 
St. Basil—I may as well remark 
here that the orthodox Greek 
Church recognises this one order 
only ; a silent protest against the 
more modern multiplicity of Latin 
discipline—standing in the entry, 
while other brethren group behind 
him in the dim perspective of the 
narrow vaulted passage. Glancing at 
us, he notices the dagger and silver- 
mounted pistol of our principal 
negro attendant, and requests him 
to consign these ornaments to mo- 
nastic keeping before crossing the 
threshold. To this preliminary 


ceremony the Darfooree objects; 


nor does the argument that such is 
the rule of St. Basil, with which 
the Sultan himself, were he present 
in person, must, under penalty of 
non-admittance, comply, produce 
any effect on African obstinacy. 
So, armed as he is, he turns back 
to look after the horses ; while the 
monks obligingly assure us_ that 
neither animals nor groom shall 
want for anything during our stay 
here. 

We enter the passage. The 
*Economos’ or Accountant of the 
monastery, an elderly man, long- 
bearded and long-vested, at his side 
a stout, jovial, gray-haired, red- 
cheeked old monk, apparently verg- 
ing on the seventies, but hale and 
active, our destined ‘ bear-leader,’ 
and several other brethren, all 
blue-dressed, bearded, and dirty, 
come forward to greet us; and con- 
duct us up and down by a Jabyrinth 
of little corridors, ruinous flights of 
stairs, dingy cells, and unsavoury 
well-like courtyards, all squeezed 
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up close between the rock on one 
side and the precipice on the other; 
till, having thus traversed the ‘old 
buildings,’ which form an irregular 
parallelogram about two hundred 
feet in length by forty in breadth, 
we emerge on a little flagged space, 
neater kept than the rest; and find 
ourselves in presence of the famous 
shrine of the Panagia herself. 

The body of the church, a cavern 
natural in its origin, but probably 
enlarged by art, is hollowed out in 
the rock, which here faces due east. 
The sanctuary, which in accordance 
with the prescription of ecclesias- 
tical tradition also points eastwards, 
is here represented by a small con- 
struction, double staged, about four- 
teen feet in total height, and sixteen 
in length; its general appearance 
from without brings to mind the 
conventional ark of Biblical pictures 
and children’s toy-shops. It pro- 
jects at right angles from the stone 
wall with which the entrance of the 
cavern all round it has been closed ; 
and, like that wall, is covered with 
the most appalling specimens of 
modern Greek mural painting; im- 
possible saints with plate-like halos ; 
crowded days of judgment where 
naked but sexless souls are being 
dragged by diabolical hooks into 
the jaws of ahuge dragon, which is 
hell; Scriptural scenes from the 
stories of Moses, Elijah, &c., where 
large heads, no perspective, and a 
stiffness unrivalled by any board 
are the chief artistic recommenda- 
tions; red, yellow, and brown the 
favourite colours; the whole deli- 
cately touched up with the names 
of innumerable pilgrims, mostly 
terminating in ‘aki’ or ‘ides,’ 
scratched, with no respect of per- 
sons, across saints, souls, demons, 
and deities alike. The entrance 
door is close alongside of the sanc- 
tuary; and three square grated 
windows admit the light above. 
The roofing of the sanctuary is 
sheet copper, thick encrusted with 
dirt ; so thick, indeed, as to enable 
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the monks to assure you, without 
too violent a contradiction of your 
own ocular evidence, that it is not 
copper, but silver ; the costly gift— 
so continue the same chroniclers— 
of the famous Sultan Murad IV. 
himself; who, when on his way 
from Constantinople to Bagdad to 
fight the Persians, seems to have 
led his army—Heaven only knows 
how or why—across the Kolat 
mountains, and to have encamped, 
horse, foot, and artillery, on the 
goat’s perch of the ravine here op- 
posite. That Sumelas lies hundreds 
of miles away from the route which 
the said Sultan really took, and 
that Hannibal or Napoleon I. him- 
self would have been puzzled to 
drag Jive smuliest field-piece among 
these precipices, are considerations 
which matter nothing in legend. 
Accordingly, so continues the tale, 
when the ferocious Murad first 
turned his bloodshot eyes on the 
convent, he enquired of his Begs 
and Pashas what that building 
might be ; and, on their answer that 
it was the abode of Christian mouks, 
gave immediate orders to his artil- 
lerymen to batter it down. But 
lo! no sooner were the cannon 
pointed at the consecrated edifice 
than they spun round self-moved, 
and began firing among the Sul- 
tan’s own troops. Hereon Imperial 
amazement and further enquiry ; 
met by the information that all this 
was the doing of the miraculous 
Virgin, the Panagia, who, or whose 
picture—for in popular orthodox as 
in Roman devotion the distinction 
between the symbol and the original 
is inappreciable to any but a con- 
troversialist —tenanted the monas- 
tery. Murad, deeply impressed, 
and no wonder, by the miracle and 
its explanation, at once abandoned 
his destructive intentions, did due 
honour to the Panagia and her mi- 
nisters, and amongst other offerings 
presented the silver roof in question 
—only he never did anything of 
the sort, and it is really copper. 
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Looking up, we now perceive that 
the rock above, which here over- 
hangs sanctuary and court in an 
almost threatening manner, sup- 
ports in one of its darkest recesses 
a little Byzantine picture, the Theo- 
tokos of course. Dingy and faded, 
till at first sight hardly discernible 
from the damp stone against which 
it rests, this painting occupies the 
exact spot—we have the monks’ 
word for it—where in the fifth cen- 
tury some goatherds discovered the 
original Panagia, the work of St. 
Luke, here placed by angelic agency 
seemingly in order to keep it out 
of the way. Now, however, it is 
deposited for more convenient vene- 
ration in the sanctuary below, where 
we will visit it a little later; but 
the copy has itself, like iron near a 
magnet, acquired a good share of 
useful efficacy by juxtaposition. 
From the rocky brow above, in 
front of the picture, fall without 
ceasing drops of water, which to 
the eyes of faith are always three 
at a time, neither more nor less; 
but for all I looked I could not 
detect any special numerical system 
in their fall; these drops carefully 
collected in a little cistern below 
possess miraculous virtues equal to 
any recorded of the same element 
in the veracious pages of Monseig- 
neur Gaume. 

While we have been thus gazing 
and listening, the four church bells, 
hung outside in a pretty little open 
belfry of four light columns and 
graceful arching—the work and 
its costs having been alike furnished 
by the devotion of a wealthy Russian 
pilgrim—have been ringing a very 
hospitable though untuneable peal 
in honour of our arrival; and the 
monks invite us to enter the sanc- 
tuary without further delay. But 
it is near sunset; and the monoto- 
nous chanting of the priests inside 
warns us that vespers are even now 
going on, and the church full of 
worshippers. Unwilling to disturb 
the congregation, we defer our visit ; 
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and, adding that we are somewhat 
tired by our day’s journey, we are 
conducted by our hosts across the 
courtyard, and up a neat stone 
staircase to our evening quarters, 
namely, the chief apartment in the 
‘new buildings.’ 

These, completed only three years 
since, rise seven stages in total 
height, vaults included, from the 
precipice below to the beetling crag 
above; the front faces east; and 
its white-painted musonry, its four 
tiers of large square windows, and 
its handsome open gallery supported 
on slender stone pillarets that run 
along the whole leagth of the top- 
most storey, are what first attract 
the admiration of the traveller as 
he reaches the opposite point of the 
ravine. The edifice is eight rooms 
in length and only one in thickness 
throughout; but the great solidity 
of the stone work, and the shelter 
of the hollow rock in which it 
nestles, 
over-height. From foundation to 
roof a narrow space, protected from 
the weather by the wide eaves above, 
is left between the building and the 
crag behind; and here winds an 
ingenious zigzag of galleries and 
staircases, all stone, that afford 
entrance to the several chambers of 
each storey. Beneath, and partly 
hollowed out in the living rock, are 
cellars and store-caverns to which 
the monks alone have access; be- 
sides a large reservoir of excellent 
water, filled from the oozings of the 
inner mountain. The entire work, 
whether considered in itself or in 
the difficulties of scaffolding and 
construction where nota spare inch 
is left of the narrow shelf on which 
the building stands balanced as it 
were hundreds of feet in mid-air, is 
one of no small skill; and its well- 
considered proportion of wall, win- 
dow, and gallery, with the just 
adaptation of every part to the 
practical exigencies of domestic use, 
claim high constructive praise, and 
evince a degree of good taste not 


neutralise the danger of 
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always to be found among the 
house-architects of Western Europe. 
Yet the builders of ‘ Mariamana’ 
were from no European, not even 
from the Constantinopolitan school; 
they were mere indigenous stone- 
cutters, ‘Greek’ the most, from the 
adjoining villages of Koroom, Mejid, 
and Stavros. 

We stroll along the top-storey 
corridor, the openings of which are 
guarded by high iron railings, and 
look across the dizzy depths below, 
whence rises the ceaseless roar of 
the Melas torrent, and beyond the 
dense masses of beech and pine 
that cluster on the ravine side op- 
posite, to the lonely peaks of Kolat- 
Dagh, seemingly close in front, and 
rose-tinted with the last rays of the 
setting sun. Soon the evening air 
blows cool; at this elevation — 
4,100 feet above the sea, as my 
aneroid informs me—the night 
temperature is rarely such as to 
detain one long out of doors. Five 
months of the year on an average 
the convent snow lies unmelted, 
and for five more of the remaining 
seven mist and rain are the rule, 
not the exceptions. The very cats 
of the establishment, large, tame, 
and well fed, bear witness by their 
long fur and bushy fox-like tails to 
the general coldness of the atmo- 
sphere in which they live. Still the 
site is healthy, and in proof of this 
an old centagenarian monk presents 
himself to view hale and hearty 
among his comrades, who, to judge 
by appearances, are mostly them- 
selves in a fair way to rival his 
longevity. But besides, absence of 
care, and indeed of brain-work in 
general, has doubtless something to 
do with this prolonged and vigor- 
ous vitality. Nor have they many 
privations to endure, except what 
the numerous fasts and abstinences 
of their antique ritual impose; the 
convent is wealthy to a degree that 
might have long since moved the 
greed of any but a Turkish Govern- 


ment, while the monks in residence 
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are not over numerous—fifteen in- 
deed is their average. However, 
besides its regular inmates, this 
convent contains also _ several 
members of distant monasteries 
from different parts of Anatolia, 
Roumelia, and even Syria, sent 
hither to a quiet retreat, or miti- 
gated prison, or both, thus to ex- 
piate some past breach of discipline 
or to prevent some menaced scandal. 
Lastly, a large number of the monks 
—though how many my grizzled in- 
formant could not, or perhaps would 
not, say—are scattered on longer or 
shorter leave of absence without the 
walls, in quest of the temporal wel- 
fare of the community, or superin- 
tending the numerous farms belong- 
ing to it, some by purchase, more 
by legacy. For in the Orthodox, no 
less than in the Latin Church, the 
passportsof therich to a better world 
are seldom countersigned ‘ gratis.’ 
As a natural consequence, the fields 
and havings of the Sumelas Pana- 
gia lie thick scattered along the 
entire South Enuxine coast from 
Trebizond to Constantinople, and 
bring in revenues sufficient for a 
moderate-sized duchy. Nor is all 
this wealth consumed in selfish in- 
dulgence, or hoarded up by miserly 
precaution. Whilethemonksstill,as 
before, content themselves with the 
narrow and cranky buildings of the 
original convent, the handsome and 
commodious lodgings of newer con- 
struction, the cost of which cannot 
have fallen short of 4,000/. at least, 
freely abandoned to the eight 
thousand pilgrims or guests who, 
on a rough calculation, pass from 
twenty-four hours to fifteen days, 
some more, some less, year by year 
within these walls, free of board as 
of shelter. Nor should we forget 


the neat pathway, solidly con- 
structed and sedulously repaired by 
the sole care and cost of the monks, 
along many difficult miles of moun- 
tain ravine, which else would be 
not only dangerous but almost in- 
accessible ; 


a path, thanks to the 
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self-taught workmen of Mariamana, 
now safe, and even, comparatively 
speaking, commodious — qualities 
estimable i in roads and creditable fo 
the road makers anywhere; ‘most 
creditable, because most rare, in 
Anatolis 

Escorted by our hosts we re-enter 
our night’s lodging. The large and 
handsome room—neat still, because 
new —is garnished with divans, 
carpets, and a supplementary stove 
for cold weathér in the centre; 
over the fireplace hangs conspicu- 
ously a photographic print of Rus- 
sian manufacture, representing an 
apocryphal act of Cretan heroism, 
wherein a priest is enacting, torch 
in hand, an imitation of ‘ Old Mi- 
notti’s’ suicidal exploit in Byron’s 
Siege of Corinth. Perhaps it is 
meant as a hint on occasion for the 
*‘Kconomos’ of Sumelas: if so, let 
us hope that he will be slow to take 
it. The period of strict abstinence, 
which among the ‘orthodox’ pre- 
cedes the great festival of the 
Virgin, has already commenced; and 
as the hour for supper draws on, 
we own to a horrible anticipation 
of finding ourselves included among 
the caters of olives and unseasoned 
vege tablee—poor restoratives after 
a long day’s ride. But such treat- 
ment of their guests forms no part 
of our hospitable entertainers’ pro- 
gramme. Soup, flesh, fowl, eggs, 
caviare, butter, and so forth, soon 
cover the table ; and the wine, pro- 
duce of conventual vineyards, is 
good enough to show how excellent 
a liquor might be afforded by the 
Anatolian grape under more skilful: 
culture. Coffee and tea follow, and 
when time comes to rest we recline 
on well-stuffed mattresses beneath 
quilted coverings of silk, em- 
broidered with gold and silver 
thread, not unworthy of the state- 
bed of Elizabeth at Kenilworth, or 
of James at Hatfield. 

Next morning we pay our pro- 
mised visit to the church, and en- 
tering by the narrow door at the 
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angle of the sanctuary, find our- 
selves in a cavern about forty feet 
in length and breadth, scarcely six- 
teen in height, lighted up by the 
three east windows in the outer wall. 
Sides and roof are decorated with 
paintings in the style already de- 
scribed, where to disjoin art from 
devotion, and to throw ridicule on 
both, seems the principal aim ; damp 
and incense smoke have, however, 
charitably done much to cover the 
multitude of pictorial sins. Within 
the church are many other objects 
worthier of observation, and some 
even of real interest. At the en- 
trance of the sanctuary hang, one 
over the other, two small silk cur- 
tains, richly worked; which being 
withdrawn disclose to our view 


the identical Panagia, the likeness 
(Heaven forefend it!)—of the Vir- 
gin, by St. Luke—of equal merit in 
all respects, natural and supernat- 
ural, as of equal antiquity, it would 
seem, and certainly of equal au- 


thenticity, with the Madonna of 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome. 
A blackish outline, chiefly defined 
by the gold-leaf ground that limits 
head and shoulders, indicates the 
figure. Close beside it hang, ob- 
liquely from the ceiling, like masts 
in slings, two huge wax tapers, 
wrapped in some material, costly, 
but now undistinguishable through 
its dingy encrustments; these form 
part of the preeter-historical peace- 
offering of Sultan Murad IV., men- 
tioned farther back. Near the tapers 
is also suspended an enormous cir- 
cular chandelier of silver gilt, with 
a quantity of little ex-votos, silver 
boats, gold filagree ornaments, coins, 
and the like, dangling from its rim: 
this too, if we credit the monks, is 
the memorial of the repentance of 
another Sultan, Selim 11.—on what 
occasion shall be related in its place. 
Meanwhile we deposit the offering 
that courtesy requires in the all- 
receiving platter before the Panagia; 
and are next called on to revere the 
special object of devout pilgrimage, a 
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small silver rocking-cradle, of pretty 
but not ancient workmanship, con- 
secrated to the goddess of the shrine. 
Into this cradle a piece of money 
(the more precious the metal, the 
greater its efficacy) is to be laid; 
after which the pilgrim, having 
thrice raised and lowered the to 
and its contents on the palm of his 
or her hand, before the unveiled 
Panagia, deposits it on the plate of 
offerings. Should the cradle when 
thus set down continue to rock, the 
happy votary will infallibly become 
before long a father or a mother, 
as the case may be; its immobility 
on the contrary is a sad but conclu- 
sive presage of married sterility. 
Now barrenness is at the present 
day no less an opprobrium in the 
East than it was in the age of 
Hannah and Pheninnah; and its 
prevention or cure is the motive of 
far the greater number of pilgrim- 
ages to Mariamana; even newly- 
married Mahometans, not to men- 
tion Armenians, Latins, and other 
unorthodox Christians of either sex, 
prove by their frequent visits to the 
cradle of Sumelas how catching a 
thing is superstition. The residue 
of the pilgrims are mostly peti- 
tioners for the recovery of a sick 
child, or relative, or self, and for 
them also the cradle obligingly 
extends the subject-matter of its 
oracles. The origin of this parti- 
cular observance probably does not 
go back farther than Comnenian 
times; though the monks refer it,. 
like the foundation of the convent 
itself, to the fifth century. 

Passing rapidly over the inspec- 
tion of a copious store of ecclesias- 
tical vestments and gewgaws, that 
might call forth the raptures of a 
ritualist or a pawnbroker, we come 
in front of a small wooden cabinet, 
placed in a recess of the cavern, 
and carefully locked. This the 
monks now open, and draw forth 
from its nook the famous Golden 
Bull of Alexios III., Emperor of 
Trebizond, who in 1365 confirmed 
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by this document the privileges and 
exemptions of the Sumelas convent 
and its possessions; and, amongst 
other precious tokens of Imperial 
liberality, bestowed on them the 
right of defending themselves as 
best they could against the Turko- 
man inroads, which the sham em- 
pire was unable to check, even at 
but a day’s distance from the capi- 
tal. At the head of the ‘ Bull,’ a 
long narrow strip of rolled paper, 
appear the portraits of Alexios and 
his wife, the Empress Theodora, 
holding between them on their 
joined hands a small model church, 
much as ecclesiastical donors love to 
appear in Western monuments of a 
corresponding age: the characters 
of the writing are large and fine 
drawn ; the Imperial autograph, in 
huge red ink letters, sprawls below ; 
but the gold seals once appended 
have long since disappeared from 
the foot of the scroll. The most re- 
markable feature in this memorial 
of later Byzantine times (published 
at full length by Fallmereyer in 
1843) is the inflated verbosity of 
the style; a verbosity subsequently 
adopted with many other vices of 
the degraded empire by the vic- 
torious Ottomans. 

Of more real importance, though 
inferior inantiquity, is the paper next 
unrolled before our eyes, namely, 
the firman of the Sultan Selim IL, 
also confirmatory, but this time to 
good purpose, of all the old 
monastic rights, privileges, and ex- 
emptions. It is remarkable that in 
this document the handwriting con- 
forms to the stiff and old-fashioned 
Naskhee of Arab origin, instead of 
the elegant semi-Persian Divanee of 
later official use. The quotations 
from the Koran that garnish it from 
first to last exemplify a tone fre- 
quently adopted by the Osmanlee 
rulers in their day of power. Cer- 
tainly no miracle is needed to ac- 
count for the concession of this 
favour, one in entire accordance 
with Turkish and even with Ma- 
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hometan usage everywhere. The 
Sumelas monks have, however, a 
legend ready to hand, and thus it 
runs: Once on a time Sultan 
Selim came on a hunting-party to 
this neighbourhood, and while pur- 
suing his chase up the Melas ravine 
beheld for the first time the great 
monastery. To become aware of 
its existence and resolve its de- 
struction were one and the same 
thing in the mind of the tyrant. 
But before he could so much as 
form his guilty thought into words 
of command, he was stricken with 
paralysis, and laid up a helpless 
sufferer in a village close by. There 
he might have remained to the end 
of his wicked life, had not the 
Panagia graciously appeared to him 
ina vision, and suggested the expia- 
tion of his crime and the simultane- 
ous recovery of his health by means 
of the document in question, further 
accompanied by the douceur of the 
great circular chandelier that we 
have already seen suspended before 
the sanctuary; and, to borrow Smith 
the weaver’s logic, the firmanand the 
chandelier are both alive at this day 
to testify the prodigy: ‘therefore 
deny it not.’ Anyhow, the firman 
of Selim II. proved a more effi- 
cacious protection to the monastery 
and its land than the ‘ Bull’ issued 
by the Comnenian emperor; and its 
repeated renewals by succeeding 
Sultans, from Selim If. to Abd-el- 
Mejeed, form a complete and not 
uninstructive series in the Maria- 
mana archives, to which we refer the 
denouncers of Turkish intolerance 
and Islamitic oppression. 

Here were also many other 
curious documents and manuscripts 
laid up, say the monks; but a fire 
which some years since consumed a 
part of the convent, and pilfering 
archeological pilgrims, are assigned 
as the causes of their disappearance. 
A Greek Testament, supposed to be 
of great antiquity, was shown us ; 
but the paper on which it is written, 
and the form of the characters, 
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bring its date down to the fourteenth 
or thirteenth century at earliest. 
We go the round of what else re- 
mains for notice in the cavern: a 
fine carved reading-desk, eagle-sup- 
ported, for the lessons of the day ; 
three or four more Panagias, all 
miraculous ; more church-plate; a 
painted screen, and the like; but 
these objects have no exceptional 
interest, and we soon find ourselves 
again in the dazzling sunlight of 
the paved court outside. Next we 
roam about the ‘old buildings,’ 
timber the most, with huge over- 
hanging eaves, and something of a 
Swiss cottage appearance. But no- 
where does any inscription, carving, 
or the like indicate date or circum- 
stance of construction, nor has any 
diary or ‘log-book’ of events ever 
been kept within these walls. The 


memories of the monks, mere un- 
educated peasants they, form the 
only chronicle ; and memory, like 
other mental faculties, has but a 
narrow range when deadened by 


the sameness of a life that unites 
agricultural with conventual mono- 
tony. Little is here known of the 
past, and that little is uncertain in 
epoch and apocryphal in detail, if 
not in substance. Nor has the 
establishment ever undergone what, 
had it taken place, would have been 
of all other things a sign-mark in 
its annals—the profanation of the 
spoiler. Roving bands, Kurde or 
Turkoman, have indeed been often 
tempted by the report of hoarded 
treasures to prowl about the woods 
of Sumelas, and have cast wistful 
eyes at the Panagia’s rock-perched 
eyrie; but the narrow path that 
winds up the precipice is available 
only at the good-will and permission 
of the convent inhabitants them- 
selves; and from all other sides, 
around, above, the birds that flap 
their wings against the sheer crag 
of a thousand feet and more could 
alone find access to Mariamana; 
while a blockade, if attempted, 
would be indefinitely baffled by the 
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capacious store-rooms and cisterns 
of the fabric. From the Ottoman 
Government itself the monks, like 
most of their kind in other parts of 
the empire, have experienced no- 
thing but protection, or, better still, 
non-interference; and the freedom 
of their hospitality, while it does 
credit to the convent, bears also 
good witness to its inviolate secu- 
rity. This hospitality is indeed 
proportioned in some degree to the 
rank and social position of visitors 
or pilgrims, but no one is wholly 
excluded from it, nor is any direct 
recompense exacted or received from 
rich or poor, ‘Greek’ or stranger. 
Of course the shrine gets its offer- 
ings—small ones, as a rule, from 
Greeks ; larger from Russians and 
Georgians ; most munificent in any 
case when prayers are believed to 
have been heard. The birth or 
convalescence of a child contributes 
to the wealth no less than to the 
fame of the Panagia. But payment 
for board and lodging is unknown, 
however numerous the guests, and 
however long their stay. Indeed, 
so scrupulous are the monks re- 
garding the gratuitousness of their 
welcome, that when, after having 
deposited our offerings inthe church, 
we wished before leaving the con- 
vent, some hours later, to make an 
additional and more general dona- 
tion, it was at first absolutely re- 
fused, and was at last only accepted 
under the assurance that it had 
been originally meant for the sanc- 
tuary, where its presentation at 
the foot of some shrine or other 
had been, said we, unintentionally 
omitted. 

Yet hospitality is after all a virtue 
that has no necessary connection 
either with present civilisation or 
with future progress; one that to 
fail in is a reproach, but to possess 
no very high praise. Besides, it is, 
with comparatively rare exceptions, 
a quality too common in the East 
for special commendation ; Kurdes, 
Turkomans, Arabs, Armenians and 
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the rest are all hospitable after 
their kind, some profusely so. 
What particular merit then shall 
we assign to the monks of Sumelas 
to justify the existence of a not in- 


considerable number of men, and of 


widely extended demesnes, with- 


drawn from the natural current of 


life, and the ‘ringing 
the onward world ? 
monks certainly 
in themselves, 
others; 
ing 


Learning these 
neither store up 
nor encourage ‘in 
of moral science and teach- 
they are wholly ignorant; in 
agricultural industry they do not 
exceed the average or tend to im- 
prove the practice ; froma religious 
point of view they represent and 
aid to maintain one of the grossest 
compounds of fable, bigotry, and 
superstition that has ever disgraced 
the inventors. Individually bene- 
volent, hospitable, industrious even, 
they belong to a system essentially 
narrow, retrograde, odious. If this 
be the ‘ Cross’ of the East, what ad- 
vantage has it over the ‘Crescent ?’ 
And is it from night like this we 
are to look for the dawn of a better 
day in the regions of the Levant ? 
If there is little to commend in the 
Turkish Government symbolised by 
the Mosque at Trebizond, was the 
rule of Alexios IIL, the feeble and 
ostentatious patron of Sumelas, a 
whit better? nay, was it not the 
more sterile, the more corrupt, the 
more worthless of the two? What- 
ever may be the handwriting on 
the wall of the Ottoman palace, the 
*‘Tekel’ of ‘Greek’ rule and 
‘Greek’ mind is unmistakably in- 
scribed on the memorials of the 
Byzantine past; nor do the wonder- 
working pictures and rocking cra- 
dles of Mariamana tend to reverse, 
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rather they 
the sentence 

It is now mid-day; and before 
we redescend into the valley, thence 
to attempt some sketch of the pic- 
turesque building from the opposite 
side, we stand a few minutes in the 
gallery, and take a last look at the 
love ly scene before us, now bathed 
in the silent splendour of a southern 
noon. Far aloft stretch the bare 
snow-streaked heights where passes 
the summer track to Beyboort and 
Erzeroom; below the dense tree- 
tops are pierced here and there by 
fantastic rock pinnacles, splinters 
detacbed centuries from the 
precipice on either side; ten of 
these grey islets in the leafy depth 
are crowned by as many |i tle white 
chape Is; they also belong to the 
Mariamana jurisdiction, and in each 
of them, when the appropriate anni- 
versary comes round, the festival 
of its peculiar saint, Eugenius, John, 
or some one else of the ten spiritual 
guardians of Trebizond, is duly 
celebrated by the Basilian monks 
of Sumelas. .Far beneath rushes 
and foams the Alpine torreut, the 
waters of which we have thus traced 
backwards from their marshy exit 
at Trebizond almost to their foun- 
tain-head. 

The monks with undiminished 
hospitality press us to stay; and 
when we insist on the necessity of 
setting out, lest night should over- 
take us before regaining Jevezlik, 
are warm in their farewell. ‘ You 
will make your English friends ac- 
quainted with us and our convent,’ 
says, with an accent of request, the 
old monk who has been our chief 
attendant; we promise; and thus 
we keep our word. 

W. Girrorp Patorave. 
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PRUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


By Proressor Pav, oF 


T has been well said that Ger- 
many lost the prospect of con- 
solidation into a national body from 
the moment when her kings were 
dazzled by the glitter of the Imperial 
crown of Western Christendom. 
While England, France, and even 
Spain settled into w ell-shaped do- 
minions, each inhabited by one pre- 
dominating race, the empty glory of 
the Holy Roman Empire cost Italy 
and Germany their national power 
and more or less, so to speak, their 
independence. Is it a mere coinci- 
dence that both countries within the 
last ten years almost side by side have 
re-entered the long-lost ro: ad towards 
national unity? The vain aspira- 
tions of past centuries for universal 
power, imperial as well as papal, 
are at an end. 
individualism has seized the various 
populations of Europe. It is far too 
strong to allow them in future to 
associate with civilisation either an 
unnational autocracy, or the coex- 
istence of a number of small po- 
litical entities without one popular 
authority encircling them. 

Germany for a very long period, 
in spite of her Emperors, who 
claimed precedence by courtesy over 
all other monarchs of Latin Chris- 
tianity, in spite of some vain cen- 
tralising efforts of her Diets, was 
in fact nothing but a very motley 
jumble. Here were crowded many 
‘big and small, spiritual and tem- 
poral prine ipalities, coupled with a 
number of free cities, all of them 
fluctuating among thémselves, and 
occasionally intriguing with their 
neighbours across the frontier, very 
much like the components of that 
Strange body-politic called the 
Republic of Poland, the most 
mournful example of a confederacy, 


A new spirit of 
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with the puppet-show of an elected 
king at its head. There was doubt- 
less some improvement in the con- 
stitution as settled by the peace 
of Westphalia, when in the days of 
Napoleon I. the empty dignity of 
the Emperor came finally to an end, 
and its last incumbent was, most 
anomalously indeed, transformed 
into an Emperor of Austria. After 
the expulsion of the French, the 
number of States, exceeding three 
hundred in the last century, was 
reduced by the treaty of Vienna 
into some thirty odd, calling them- 
selves the States of the Germanic 
Confederation, with their standing 
Diet at Frankfort. Federalism was 
traditionally considered so promis- 
ing, that even this peor Diet, the 
meeting of a certain number of diplo- 
matic agents bound by the instrue- 
tions of their respective Govern- 
ments, was taken for an expression 
of national unity, and, at certain 
critical periods, for the centre from 
which reform in a federal direction 
was to be expected. 

However, a multitude of causes 
were at work which precluded any 
real improvement. First of all the 
Bund never admitted any kind of 
institution representing the popular 
will. It persisted in this down to 
a time when all its members, and 
even the most powerful and conser- 
vative, had been forced to adopt at 
least some constitutional forms of 
government. Secondly, the actual 
weight of the different States was 
most unfortunately disregarded. 
Could anything be more absurd than 
that each State for ordinary pur- 
poses should enjoy an equal vote— 
Lichtenstein or Schaumburg- Lippe, 
not much larger than the county of 
Linlithgow or Kinross, the same as 


‘The substance of two lectures delivered December 20 and 23, 1870, at the Philo- 


sophical Institution of Edinburgh. 
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Austriaand Prussia? Inthe Plenum, 
that is the full meeting of the Diet, 
which had to transact the more 
important business, some propor- 
tion, it is true, was aimed at by 
giving two, three, or four votes to the 
larger States, and by combining the 
tiny ones in fixed groups. But 
even then the kings of Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Saxony, and Hanover 
enjoyed perfect equality with the 
two preponderating governments. 
Thirdly, the Bund, which amounted 
to a perpetual defensive alliance, 
guaranteed by all Europe, had to 
act more in an international than a 
national character. The main source 
of all its defects and incurable faults 
was the irremovable antagonism of 
its two chief members, representing 
not oniy considerable German 
States, but European Powers. 
Hence our federation continued 


entirely unfit to create organs of 
comimon administration, of judicial, 
diplomatic, military and commercial 
centralisation, which should really 


be at once German and national. 
Individual sovereignty was obtained 
by each State, especially those 
which owed their modern existence 
more to the grace of Napoleon than 
to the grace of God. Eachmember of 
the Confederation, as far as it could, 
chose to retain its own independent 
tribunals, despatched its own foreign 
ministers, supported its army, or at 
least some plaything under that 
name, and painted its turnpikes in 
the colours of its Serene Highness. 

And yet the framers of the 
Vienna settlement were no fools. 
On the contrary they dealt rather 
cunningly with the dynastic self-im- 
portance and the other much more 
influential centrifugal powers by 
which the population in its various 
subdivisions has been distracted 
from the very beginning. There 
were certain members of the Confe- 
deration linked to foreign states, as 
Holstein, Luxemburg, and down to 
1837 Hanover. Two only possessed 
in themselves the ability of either 
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growing out of or growing into 
federal Germany. 

Look at Austria, at that strange 
cluster of multifarious dominions 
and races, around the German centre 
on the Danube. Has any method of 
keeping them together proved suc- 
cessful except ruling by division— 
except setting the Hungarians, 
the Germans, the Slavonians, the 
Italians against each other? The 
House of Hapsburg, by calling in the 
aid of the Jesuits during the Reform- 
ation period and by submitting to 
concordats in more recent times, had 
blocked up the natural channels of 
intellectual and social progress. 
Hence the intercommunion of the 
German kindred, and as a con- 
sequence its cultivating expansion 
all along the great river, were 
checked during centuries. Prince 
Metternich adhered to such tradi- 
tions but too faithfully. In his 
opinion the safety of Austria re- 
quired that her preponderance 
in the Bund should be continued, 
although his master in 1814 had 
refused the reassumption of the 
imperial crown. For this reason 
no liberal, truly constitutional go- 
vernment was allowed to the single 
States ; and when after all it struck 
root here and there, when the 
national spirit grew with a national 
literature, the Frankfort Diet was 
obliged to act as the supreme police 
court against what was considered 
dangerous for the community at 
large. Kings, dukes, and prince- 
lings of every description were in- 
dulged in the gratification of their 
dynastic ambition; and in pur- 
suance of her purpose Austria, in 
spite of the original Vienna draft, 
never to the very last would yield 
to Prussia a turn in the presidency 
of the Diet, but opposed her with 
a majority of votes thus cleverly 
obtained, though Prussia had en- 
tered the Bund with about sixteen, 
and Austria with only eight millions 
of Germans. According to Prince 
Metternich and bis successors, Ger- 
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many, like Italy, was to be nothing 
more than a geographical expres- 
sion. 

Is it not amazing, that a great 
people, one in blood and speech, 
endowed with the same centripetal 
disposition as Englishmen and 
Frenchmen, yearning (though in its 
very individual and unpractical 
style) for political unity, should 
have endured so long such a state 
of existence ? Often enough its end 
seemed to be at hand, in 1830, 1848, 
1859, when European convulsions 
threatened to break asunder this 
tottering assembly of States. But 
again and again the rents and 
schisms were patched up as well as 
possible, so that the song of Goethe’s 
student was as suitable as of yore : 


The dear old holy Roman Realm, 
How does it keep together ? 


A chain of historical events 
through the long and somewhat 
sluggish life of the German nation 
led to this condition of things; 
but there is one cause among the 
rest which at the same time has 
contributed to its prolongation, and 
in our days has cut it short at last. 
I mean of course the rise and pro- 
gress of Prussia. 

Nobody will understand the sin- 
gular combination between absolute 
power and a tendency towards 
social and even democratic progress 
in the political conduct of this State, 
unless it is first of all perceived that 
Prussia is mainly the creation of 
her monarchs. Those Hohenzollern 
Margraves of Brandenburg, ruling 
a border-land which stood in very 
loose connection with the Empire, 
inherited from their cousins the 
German colony planted amongst the 
Prussians by the Teutonic Order. 
In this position they developed two 
qualities, by which they kept their 
territories and their subjects in 
much better order than many other 
princes of the Empire, who were 
situated in a pleasanter clime and 
in the midst of a purely German 
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population. First, as Margraves, as 
Electors, and ultimately as Kings, 
they always were the same frugal 
economists their ancestors had been 
when they dwelt close to the gates 
of the thrifty citizens of Nuremberg. 
They stored their exchequer at all 
times, whereas the Habsburg Arch- 
dukes and Emperors and the 
Austrian Empire at large appear to 
be doomed to chronic bankruptcy. 
The second quality, so dexterously 
made use of by this dynasty, is, as 
it were, the heirloom of the Teu- 
tonic knights. From them they 
seem to have inherited the secret of 
colonisation, by not only German- 
ising the fragments of other races, 
but by absorbing small kindred 
independencies and entire provinces, 
which by themselves never would 
have attained any real political ex- 
istence. Though all the world 
may condemn the participation in 
the spoliation of Poland as a moral 
crime and still more as a political 
mistake, who can deny that the 
Grand Duchy of Posen and the Vis- 
tula districts are turning rapidly into 
German provinces? On the other 
hand, see again Austria, where at 
this very time Italian speech is 
pushing up the Adige into the 
Tyrol, where the Slovenian en- 
croaches upon Styria and Carinthia, 
and the German settlers in Bohemia 
are daily losing ground against the 
Czechs ; a disgrace which, most re- 
markably, is not shared by Switzer- 
land, also a_ polyglot country. 
Another dissimilarity may be ob- 
served in the conduct of the rivals 
as to the German question: Austria, 
since she failed in repeated attempts 
to subjugate the Bavarian and 
Suabian population of the south, 
trying to dictate her will by the 
assistance of vassal Princes, col- 
lected in a Bund; Prussia absorb- 
ing and annexing German tribes 
and their dynasties together. Both 
have counteracted each other; and 
the federal principle, undoubtedly 
the more ancient and traditional in 
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German affairs, is gradually being 
superseded by the principle of union 
of territories moulded into one 
form by wary and vigilant monarchs. 
It is a recent process, not much 
older than two centuries, com- 
mencing with the general collapse 
in the Thirty Years’ War, and not 
unconnected with the example given 
by Louis XIV. And yet the per- 
sonal power of the Sovereign in 
hands like those of the Great Elec- 
tor, of Frederick William L., called 
by your illustrious president ! ‘a 
rugged man of genius, a nation’s 
husband,’ and of Frederick the 
Great, became a permanent blessing 
under such circumstances. LKach 
of them managed, as well as he 
could, to have his elbows free on 
German soil against Swedes and 
Poles, against Imperialists and 
Frenchmen. They swept away 
anarchy and erected order instead. 
The turbulent gentry they had 
to deal with defended no Magna 
Charta, no fundamental law, which 
embraced by prescription the privi- 
leges not only of themselves, but 
of every free-born man in common. 
On the contrary, the Sovereign had 
to lean on the popular si ipport of 
the citizens, who from this alliance, 
derived one material advantage 
after the other, and the territories 
being mostly Protestant, liberty of 
conscience before all things. There 
is full truth in the royal motto, 
Suum cuique, especially since the 
nobles and the knights became con- 
vinced how well they also fared in 
civil and military employment after 
submitting to the highest authority. 
Mark the contrast between two 
autocrats like Louis and Frederick, 
the one calling himself the State, 
and the other the First Servant of 
the State; and you will agree with 
me, when I assert, that in Prussia by 
dealing equal law to the highest and 
the lowest subject, the Crown alone 
consolidated a government of right 
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and justice long before the rights 
of men were proclaimed, first from 
over the Atlantic and afterwards in 
turn by the French Revolution. 
Of course living in the nineteenth 
century, we shall never envy such 
a condition. It rather reminds us 
of the harsh despotism of William 
the Conqueror and his first Norman 
successors. Nevertheless it held 
a fair balance between duty and 
privilege; the working of the old 
feudal estates, the medieval guilds 
and the worst kind of rural bond- 
age having nearly disappeared, but 
no constitutional code nor free in- 
tercourse filling the gap, while the 
paternal Government, with its bu- 
reaucratic organs, supplied the mind 
and gave the direction to every- 
thing. But all desirable progress 
of a “popular kind would have been 
barred for ever, were it not for the 
liberal tendencies of a new age. 
The day came at last with the 
disaster of Jena, and the humiliating 
degradation of the kingdom of the 
Great Frederick under the iron rod 
of Napoleon. In our young consti- 
tutional history we shall always look 
up thankfully to the ever-memo- 
rable reformers, who after 1807 for 
a couple of years gathered round 
the great Baron Stein. Neither the 
rights of men, nor a constitution 
with the latest Paris trade-mark 
did they take for their model, but 
rather set to work with an honest 
German sense of duty, beginning 
from the very basis of human 
society. The tillers of the soil 
being emancipated from the last 
fetters which bound them to the 
lords of the manor, and similar 
shackles being taken off from the 
lower classes in the cities and 
boroughs, the elements of self- 
government were to be found in the 
commonalty of the rural districts, 
a3 well as in the larger towns. It 
was designed to revive the original 
Teutonic self-acting community, to 
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raise on this foundation a provin- 
cial administration, that is to say a 
government board supported by 
deputies of the estates, and to crown 
the edifice with a representation of 
the realm. The authors of this 
programme, which certainly would 
have altered the relation to the 
crown, without, however, interfering 
essentially with its independence, 
were strongly animated with the 
new-born force of national spirit. 
They worked cheerfully on the 
model of a national State, though 
the greater part of Germany had 
yet to be torn from the grasp of 
the French Empire, till Napoleon 
rather than their feudal and bureau- 
cratic opponents stopped them, by 
forcing the King of Prussia to join 
him in tae war against Russia. 
Nevertheless to patriots like Stein, 
Hardenberg, Niebuhr, Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau the country owes two 
valuable acquisitions: its dearly 
cherished code of municipal law 
granting the cities their magistrates 
and common council, and also uni- 
versal military service, the most 
democratic and truly Spartan in- 
stitution in a modern monarchy. 
Both sprang up and struck root 
during the wars of liberation ; both, 
though now and then in danger of 
being stunted, had their share in 
excluding the stifling Frenchsystem 
of centralisation, which with its 
department~, its préfets. souspréfets 
and maires, with its conscription 
and substitute hirelings, flooded 
other parts of Germany. 

If you ask by whom, after the 
expulsion of the French, represen- 
tative government, so solemnly pro- 
mised in the days of emergency, 
was withheld from the people, I 
answer, the King himself must be 
taxed with this fatal sin of omis- 
sion, lc cause arbitrary monarchy ad- 
mits no other kind of ruling power. 
Frederick William III., whose eques- 
trian statue at Berlin still awaits its 
inauguration, was never much of 
& hero, but rather a timid, strait- 
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laced, dispassionate man, mistrust- 
ing himself even more than he did 
others. Underhim Prussia continued 
without a shadow of representative 
government, whilst Bavaria and 
Wirtemberg, Saxony,and a number 
of small associates boasted of their 
sham constitutions. The censorship 
of the press did its ruthless work, 
because any uational inclination 
uttered by the writers was con- 
sidered an evil in a country which 
in former days more than once 
had been open to the invigorating 
influence of public opinion. Never- 
theless the same bureaucratic abso- 
lutism which had fostered the first 
germs of communal self-govern- 
ment, which levelled the way 
towards a fair union between the 
two Protestant creeds, at the dis- 
posal of which a popular army, dis- 
tinct from all other military systems, 
rested peaceably on its arms during 
the most dreary days of modern 
history, presented the nation with 
another very acceptable boon. The 
German custom-league, the Zoll- 
verein, let the idea be ever so much 
due to a South-German mind, is 
practically a creation of Prussian 
administrative skill, removing num- 
berless custom-house barriers of 
minor potentates ; and, though not 
including Austria and, during the 
first period of its existence, a corner 
in the North-West, and-though ad- 
hering originally to the principles 
of protection, it constituted for 
trade and commerce at least some 
sort of compact body, far superior 
in its soundness to the body politic 
at Frankfort. 

Many will remember how little 
the sanguine expectations raised by 
Frederick William IV. were really 
fulfilled. This ingenious prince, 
while still attached to Metter- 
nich’s policy and disgusted by the 
futile imitation of French consti- 
tutionalism in a number of German 
States, suffered under an unfor- 
tunate romantic predilection for 
medievalism. We saw it intrude 
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itself in Church and State, in school 
and literature. The nobles and the 
knights were preferred in provincial 
government, and since the first 
united Diet in 1847 more than ever 
in the administration of the realm. 
Those very elements, formerly the 
most anarchical, promoted as it 
were against all traditions of this 
monarchy, were apparently trans- 
formed into the staunchest sup- 
porters of arbitrary government, 
fostering the idea of a State Church 
and grudging to the German mind 
its dearest domain, an unbounded 
progress in learning and science. 
Fortunately the King himself felt 
deeper and warmer sympathy for 
everything grand and beautiful in 
literature and art than most other 
crowned heads. He was the per- 
sonal friend of the highest liberal 
and learned minds, a great enthu- 
siast for German independence in 
his way. Thus his own mistakes 
being partly neutralised by himself, 
he could not prevent the common 
liberalism spreading from those 
States which followed the French 
model in representation and ad- 
ministration. In these places people 
talked a great deal of German unity, 
and yet by habit clung most tena- 
ciously to their own limited forms 
of existence. Upbraiding Prussia 
vociferously on account of her re- 
actionary policy, they totally forgot 
that here was the only State which 
thirty years ago had summoned 
the enthusiastic forces necessary to 
throw off the French yoke. 

Public opinion all over Germany 
was consequently in a very unsatis- 
fied state, when all on a sudden the 
tempestuous year 1848 shook nearly 
every throne on the Continent, and 
handed over to the populations for a 
short period in profusion all liber- 
ties so long withheld from them. 
You know what use we Germans 
made of this precious opportunity. 
A National Assembly with almost 
republican outlines supplanted the 
unfortunate Diet, and spoke in 
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strong terms to the royal and 
princely members of the Confedera- 
tion. One liberal constitution was 
to embrace the whole wide father- 
land. But unfortunately the depu- 
ties stuck too long to the discussion 
of abstract fundamental laws and 
never were able to create an execu- 
tive supported by political power 
as its backbone. The govern- 
ments, recovering from the revo- 
lutionary shock, especially Austria 
and Prussia, each jealous of the 
other from her own interest, began 
to stand in the way of the proposed 
plan. The imperial crown, though 
tendered to the King of Prussia by 
the majority of the assembly, was 
refused by him because he disliked 
the democratic ingredients of the 
constitution, regretted the entire 
exclusion of the Austrian territo- 
ries—even then a necessary con- 
dition of a united Germany—and 
never had the courage to agree to 
rule other princes, whose lord he 
was not by the grace of God. 

Need I allude to the monstrous 
schemes, by which hot-headed poli- 
ticians and profound professors of 
public law, first in the debates at 
St. Paul’s, in Frankfort, and after- 
wards in long-winded dissertations 
and stout volumes, vied in solving 
the national problem? There were 
some visionary enthusiasts for a 
General Republic or for a Republi- 
can Union. Others seriously thought 
of the North American model with 
two Houses of Congress, a union 
chiefly composed of monarchies and 
presided over either by an heredi- 
tary Emperor, or by an Emperor 
elected for life, or limited to a twelve 
years’ term! Need I mention how, 
after the disruption of the Frank- 
fort Parliament, Prussia faintly tried 
to introduce her separate Erfurt 
scheme, and having in defence of it 
appealed to arms without venturing 
a blow, how she submitted at last 
to the dictates of Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, to the reactionary policy of 
Olmiitz, and to the reinstalment of 
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the old Diet as the only possible 
vehicle of a statecraft still conducted 
by Austria ? 

Living in England during those 
years, fresh from college, I recollect 
as if it were to-day the almost uni- 
versal verdict of all your parties 
against the negative results of our 
political struggle. With your innate 
common sense you condemned the 
conduct of our Government and 
the frustrated schemes of the 
popular movement in plain English 
words, viewed with mild contempt 
the endeavour to create a Ger- 
man navy, and the suspension of 
the entangled Schleswig-Holstein 
business, and saw without much 
sympathy Prussia humiliated both 
morally and materially. How often 
did I hear my best friends say—and I 
have never known firmer friends than 
in this country—‘ Why, you Ger- 
mans have ever been transcenden- 
tal dreamers, whom your own poet 
Heine justly derides: ‘“ The French 
rule the land and the British the 
sea, leaving to the Germans nothing 
but the air.” ’ However, by its very 
reverses the spirit of German unity 
was roused anew and gathered fresh 
hopes, eager to succeed better the 
next time. 

There was one definite gain, also, 
toa certain extent the offspring of 
the year of revolution. Prussia had 
a Constitution like the other States, 
and retained it during a period of 
reactionary temper, whereas va- 
rious representative experiments in 
Austria failed one after the other. 
Doctrinaire in spirit and copied far 
too closely from the Belgian proto- 
type, this Prussian Constitution 
overlooks disdainfully the material 
and social elements grown up with 
the history of the State itself. 
Fall of contradictions, with a very 
complicated election system and an 
imperfect Upper House, the play- 
ground of mediwval and other an- 
tiquated fancies, it was and still 
is exposed to the attacks of the 
squires and high officials, of all those 
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who consider themselves exclusively 
the guardians of dynastic loyalty. 
Some of its articles evidently donot 
square with actual public life in 
Prussia; some, in a cloud of abstract 
wording, have little or no practical 
efficacy. But, after all, it was in the 
Prussian Diet that, for the first time, 
the debates exhibited to German 
eyes the spectacle of a serious Par- 
liamentary combat, aiming at Con- 
stitutional progress in a great State, 
and very different from the barren 
squabbles in the Chambers of the mi- 
nor Principalities. General attention 
increased to an uncommon degree, 
when, in the beginningof the present 
reign, the new Ministers were chosen 
among the ranks of the old Liberal 
party, the Crown itself dispelling the 
misty romantic dreams with which 
feudal reaction and Lutheran ortho- 
doxy occupied themselves much 
more than with the highest inte- 
rests of the State. The Cabinet 
of the new era was but of short 
duration. The present King in- 
sisted on what afterwards appeared 
in connection with a supreme plan 
of State policy—the reorganisation 
of the army. 

This measure was of the greatest 
consequence; on it depended whether 
universal military service, which, in 
the place of professional and mer- 
cenary soldiers, allows by far the 
greater part of a highly drilled po- 
pulation to follow its avocations, 
should be a boon or a bane to the 
country, and whether Prussia, sur- 
rounded by the most powerful rivals, 
could hold herself upright. With 
new and far more courageous ad- 
visers, King William carried his plan 
in the teeth of a radically inclined 
majority, which desired to make 
Ministers subservient to the House, 
and would have refused the supplies 
had the principal portions of the 
estimates not been consolidated. 
This conflict, however,—Bismark 
and his colleagues violating the 
letter of the Constitution, the Oppo- 
sition on the other hand trying to 
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stop the working of the Government, 
—was in truth merely a gigantic 
battle of words. The Crown never 
thought of damaging the Constitu- 
tion; the Liberals of the House of 
Deputies persevered obstinately, 
though every day proved that, with 
all their resolutions and declara- 
tions, they had no substantial power 
whatever to back them. Moreover, 
they committed the great mistake 
of refusing the grants for enterprises 
which, in the bottom of their hearts, 
were cherished by all true patriots. 
Neither did the increase of the 
young fleet find favour with them, 
nor did they support the Ministry, 
when, after the death of the late King 
of Denmark, Schleswig-Holstein was 
reclaimed by the German Powers. 
And last, not least, even the great 
German war was undertaken against 
the protest of the Prussian Opposi- 
tion, overcome by the indomitable 
statesman, the fomenter of the con- 
flict, whose real plans were already 
perceptible to keen eyes. 

All the world by this time knows 
more or less of Count Bismark, 
perhaps with mixed feelings of ad- 
miration and abhorrence. I be- 
lieve that posterity will agree in the 
main in recognising the great quali- 
ties of his statesmanship. Though 
not to the taste of millions of his 
countrymen, he is disentangling and 
elevating their common lot, which 
both constitutionally and nationally 
hitherto had defied any realimprove- 
ment. Which was right in 1863, 
Francis Joseph assembling the Ger- 
man Princes at Frankfort, in order 
to garnish the Diet with some new 
tinsel of delegations, the better to 
enforce the dictates of Vienna; or 
Prussia, not joining the illustrious 
meeting, but quietly protesting 
that the German people, as such, 
stood in want of an effective repre- 
sentation? Who was hardly listened 
to, when the two Northern Duchies 
being conquered, the majority of the 
States, of the nation, and even of 
the House of Deputies at Berlin, 
with Austria at their back, were in 
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favour of establishing north of the 
Elbe a new dynasty ? . lt is not so 
long since that Prussia, by resisting 
such projects, the federal hobbies 
of the great multitude of small go- 
vernments, was almost universally 
execrated as the champion of selfish 
despotism and military reaction. 
The popular party, more or less, 
all over Germany hailed liberty be- 
fore unity, even the most advanced 
Radicals with an obstinate provin- 
cial predilection adhering to their 
native kingdom or duchy. Musical 
festivals and national shooting 
matches, addressed by eloquent 
ministers of state and presided 
over by reigning dukes, were to 
supply the popular element wanting 
to the Confederation. If it were 
possible to raise a nation on its 
feet by singing, toasting, speech- 
making and writing books, we Ger- 
mans indeed would have been great 
and powerful long ago without 
striking a blow. Who was right in 
doubting if after all it were to be 
accomplished without ‘blood and 
iron,’ and preferring decidedly to 
begin with some palpable unity, 
liberty being a plant of continuous 
growth, and demand in modern 
times an extended area to thrive in? 

Well, all of us, if only as by- 
standers, have witnessed the Ger- 
man war of 1866, so sudden that 
everybody was taken by surprise, 
so very short of duration, so incisive 
in the affairs of the Continent. In 
consequence of the Prussian vic- 
tories, the Frankfort Dict, that 
miserable symbol of an untenable 
federation, has been scattered to 
the winds; Austria, the protecting 
power, has been obliged to mind, 
henceforth, her own business. You 
will remember, that according to 
the peace of Prague, which de- 
prived her of her last Italian pro- 
vince, though losing not an inch of 
ground on the German side, she is 
precluded from any political union 
with Germany proper, as had been 
predicted would be the case by 
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than twenty years. She has ac- 
knowledged Prussia’s possession of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, the 
Electorate of Hesse, Nassau, and 
the City of Frankfort; as well as 
her fall liberty to make arrange- 
ments with the still surviving 
governments north of the Main, 
the Southern States being left to 
settle for themselves, barring any 
pressure from without. Undoubt- 
edly it was a rare success of good 
generalship and keen statesman- 
ship, which removed the incom- 
pleteness. in the geographical con- 
figuration of Prussia by the sup- 
pression of the hostile neighbours, 
who interrupted her territories, 
and by the annexation of a mag- 
nificent extent of sea-coast. Un- 


doubtedly it was a bold revolu- 
tionary feat to strike some princes 
off the superabundant catalogue 
—sure as they were to fret and 
to conspire as Stuarts and Bour- 
bons have done before them, though 


with infinitely less prospect of ever 
recovering their thrones. Never- 
theless, we praise this settlement 
even more because the staunch 
and trustworthy old King pre- 
ferred to have peace and con- 
cord with his people before all 
other things. His victorious re- 
turn from the war was accom- 
panied by a fair act of indemnity, re- 
commended by thesame government 
which had reorganised the army 
against. the will of the representa- 
tives, and yet with popular means 
and patriotic sympathies had con- 
quered all its enemies. The once 
refractory Liberal majority, being 
Prussian patriots in the first place, 
and resembling the Commons of 
England in the reign of Dutch 
William IIL., in return gave their 
adhesion to the memorable bill 
constituting a North German Con- 
federacy, which had been almost 
instantly brought in and now was 
carried by Count Bismark, as the 
fulfilment of his pledge given long 
before appealing to arms. 
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No one could call this 2. union of 
all Germany, from which not only 
the kindred provinees of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire but the States 
of the South were deliberately ex- 
cluded. Adversaries of u!l deserip- 
tions naturally condemned the ar- 
rangement as the most wilful dis- 
ruption of the nation. Even its 
friends deplored the arbitrary 
frontier line along the Main. And 
was it really true that the Prussians 
when in fall view of St. Stephen’s 
steeple and the Styrian Alps, after 
having driven the unlucky Wiir- 
tembergers and Bavarians towards 
their respective capitals, had to halt 
by the peremptory command of 
France? It is well known that the 
cry, ‘Revenge for Sadowa!’ was 
almost instantly raised from that 
quarter, and that the Austrians, 
smarting under their defeat, were 
repeatedly invited to joininit. Yet 
another drawback to the comple 
tion of our unity acted still more 
powerfully than the immediate 
danger of foreign interference. 

Antagonism between North and 
South, which seems to be inherent 
in the history of great states, which 
in France was broken at an early 
period by the rising monarchy, and 
which in Britain characteristically 
came to its end by the Parliamentary 
union of Scotland and England, is 
far from being extinct with us. The 
Germans of the South, with their 
strong individualism, attached to 
easy ways of daily life, in vain re- 
call the time when they at least 
morally had been the leaders of the 
nation. On the other hand, the 
pushing and restless North, trained 
to a.common discipline and with a 
firmer sense of political duty, has 
the advantage not only by its larger 
numbers in the field, but has de- 
veloped both its material and its 
mental qualities more successfully, 
and certainly more in accordance 
with the spirit of theage. Both sides 
hitherto have hardly known each 
other. Although the inhabitants of 
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the plain go in swarms to visit the 
more picturesque hill-country, they 
very rarely have the pleasure of re- 
ceiving their Southern brethren in 
return. Both like to taunt each other 
with their respective physical and 
moral short-comings and deficien- 
cies, this strength of family aversion 
naturally increasing under political 
pressure. And, indeed, a large influx 
of Bavarian ultramontanism into 
the new union appealing in the last 
instance to an infallible Pope, or the 
accession of Suabian democracy, 
which yearned to dissolve even the 
small kingdom of Wiirtemberg into 
a number of cantons ready to enter 
the Swiss Confederation, would 
have materially injured our general 
prospects. In order to promote our 
object peaceably we chose to wait 
till the South should come of itself 
either on better information, or 


being driven by necessity. For the 
time being, the remodelled Zollverein 
and some special military conven- 


tions with the Southern States 
settling the casus forderis had to fill 
up the ugly gap and to check some 
dangerous minister here and there. 

Under such circumstances the 
North German Confederacy had to 
strike its roots separately by the 
successful labours of the Constitu- 
tive Parliament and during the 
first triennial session. But by what 
name ought we to call an ab- 
normal association of one powerful 
State, representing almost twenty- 
four millions, with twenty minor 
and even small ones, counting be- 
tween them little more than six 
millions? There is neither a true 
Confederation, equality amongst un- 
equals being out of the question, 
nor a perfect national State, since 
its original components have not 
wholly disappeared by mediatisation. 
All its public organs, moreover, ex- 
hibit the evident vestiges of tran- 
sition as tending to the latter form. 
Some of the smaller States, all of 
them, with the exception of three 
free cities, being monarchical, begin 
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already to give up the race. Their 
credit being gone altogether, they 
must sooner or later be absorbed by 
the progress of a united government. 
High above the rest, Saxony not 
excepted, towers the King of Prus- 
sia, who as perpetual president, as 
Lord Protector, is the hereditary 
Federal Commander-in-Chief, or, as 
it occurs for the first time in the 
preamble to the new Criminal Code, 
as the Supreme Head of the Confede- 
racy. There is nothing therefore in 
the Constitution smacking of fede- 
ral, much less of republican equality, 
all effective power in reality being 
supplied by Prussia herself. The 
King, or even the Emperor of 
Germany, is visibly coming—has 
indeed already come. 

You will remember to what degree 
the King in his Prussian dominions 
is still the sovereign. Whereas in 
Great Britain the power of the 
Commons has become supreme, civil 
as well as military unity with us is 
strictly embodied in the King. He 
is the head of a healthy hereditary 
dynasty, the principles of which 
are by no means those of the jus 
divinum, which cost the Stuarts 
their crown; nor are they of that 
frantic species of legitimacy, which 
the blind Guelph, the ex-King of 
Hanover, madly persisted to preach, 
to the hour of his ruin. Uncom- 
monly practical, the Kings of 
Prussia have been picking up the 
wrecks of the Empireand the Bund, 
as often as they were set adrift by 
strong tides, and with traditional 
skill they have used them carefully 
for refitting the vessel of the State. 
The old public law, either imperial 
or federal, broke away in bits; the 
public law of Prussia, essentially 
monarchical, has weathered each 
storm by skilful management, con- 
forming in the end to the constitu- 
tional system. In itself this form 
of personal government cannot be 
an evil. Different in its origin 
from the ancient crown of England, 
and of a later date, it has to solve 
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different problems too. In their 
struggle for political liberty the 
nations of the world will ever look 
up to the constitutional principles 
of your country. But can they be 
adopted in their full extent as a 
universal model, as a panacea for 
every place and every time? The 
King of Prussia both reigns and 
governs at this very day, appointing 
and changing his ministers of State 
without the direct interference of 
the two houses, which by the Prus- 
sian constitution have their share in 
the legislation. Though the in- 
crease of this share is very signifi- 
cant in the united parliament of the 
new Confederacy, there is little pro- 
bability that its supreme head, the 
future King of Germany, will yield 
to parliament full ministerial re- 
sponsibility. These relations, grown 
up historically and now existing, 
express the actual situation, and 
will correspond on the whole with 
public opinion, so long as the mon- 
archy faithfully acts up to its public 
and national duty. 

A vast change above all other 
has been accomplished in military 
affairs. Formerly there were as 
many armies and as many councils 
of war as there were princes, frus- 
trating all resolutions of the Empire 
and of the Bund. Now there exists a 
common North-Germanarmy, ready, 
as the world has lately witnessed, 
to act at a moment’s notice, uni- 
formly raised on the approved 
Prussian model, organised to the 
minutest detail according to the 
= system and directed by one 
will. 

It is the first duty of a State to 
afford protection to its subjects, 
and forthis it needs power. Un- 
fortunately war will never die out, 
as long as the whole earth is not 
peopled by one vast peace-society. 
National self-respect has to face its 
brunt as its last exigency, and in 
supplying the proper means of 
defence has to adapt them to the 
civil organisation of the State. It 
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stands to reason that an island 
may chiefly trust to its navy, and 
that on the other hand in a conti- 
nental country with open and inter- 
sected frontiers, the army assumes 
a predominant position. By yield- 
ing to the Mutiny Bill and leaving 
the navy intact, William III. saved 
parliamentary government in this 
country. King William of Prussia, 
declining to comply with the cla- 
mours of the Opposition, kept his 
regiments in marching order and 
saved the State, whose disruption 
was threatened by an accumulation 
of hostile elements. Represent- 
ing the nation itself in arms and 
composed chiefly of unprofessional 
soldiers, can this army ever de- 
generate into a substitute for the 
home police, or into an instrument 
of insatiable conquest? As guar- 
dian of European peace, shielding 
even the not united parts of Ger- 
many against foreign aggression, it 
fulfils a much higher duty. Let 
me quote a saying of the celebrated 
General Moltke ; ‘ The only possible 
means of securing universal peace 
appears to be the existence of a 
power in the heart of Europe 
strong enough to interdict war to 
its neighbours. And this power 
Germany alone can be.’ If this is 
really to be the result, no price 
paid for it will be too high. But 
in quiet times very few will listen 
to the necessity of keeping a strong 
army on foot. So it happened, that 
its enormous expenses, which had 
to be raised by an oppressive taxa- 
tion, and the legal term of service 
for every able-bodied male, formed 
all over Germany the constant 
theme of the most animated dis- 
cussions. It was the hope of the 
large National party, that the ap- 
proaching elections would turn out 
in their favour, and that they would 
succeed in lowering those heavy 
burdens by inducing South Ger- 
many to enter the Union. Recently 
our imposing armament has had to 
stand out in its full and stern signi- 
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ficance, silencing for the present 
every complaint. 

Before [I enter on this last and 
greatest trial of my country, let me 
briefly sum up some other gains we 
owe to the North German Parlia- 
ment. First, there is a common flag 
to our shipping, which, though the 
third in number and tonnage (com- 
ing after the British and the Ameri- 
can), had for centuries been entirely 
unprotected on the high seas and in 
foreign ports. The young German 
navy, ‘reated meé ainly by Prussian 
energy, has neither the strength nor 
the ambition to emulate the power- 
fal fleets of great maritime countries. 
Continental as we are, and coming 
too late, to us Germans no suitable 
spot was left in either hemisphere 
which we could venture on colo- 
nising independently. Yet innu- 
merable flocks of emigrants have 
been leaving our shores and are 
finding, during two generations past, 
new homes wherever the Anglo- 
Saxon race has settled, in America, 
Asia, and Australia. It is touching 
to read how men who frequently 
expatriated themselves, in social and 
political opposition to the authori- 
ties north and south of the Main, 
unanimously hail the Black-white- 
red st: ipes wherever they appear, as 
a symbol that national commerce, 
thatemigration and intercourse with 
people ot the same blood, have found 
a guardian at last. 
purpose and action has been felt all 
over the world, since all separate 
Consular establishments have been 
transferred to the Executive of the 
North German Confederation. 

The same has been done with the 
Diplomatic service, which, of neces- 
sity must conform with a co:nmon 
military and commercia! policy. 
The Courts may continue as before 
to exchange their messages of eti- 
quette ; but a Saxon Minister either 
in London, in Munich, or in Bruns- 
wick will no more have to transact 
public business in the character of 
plenipotentiary of his sovereign. 

: 
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Count Bismark, being the King of 
Prussia’s Premier and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, presides at the same 
time as Chancellor over the Foreign 
Office of the Confederacy, and signs 
all political despatches. The privi- 
lege to conclude international trea- 
ties and to make war and peace 
has been yielded altogether to the 
leading Power as the trustee of the 
Union. 

Next to these matters we enjoy 
henceforth the uniform direction of 
all establishments promoting general 
communication : one post-office for 
the Confederation with a single and 
the lowest possible postage, one ad- 
ministration of the telegraph. In 
future no railway lines will be traced, 
as each small sovereign commanded 
his contractors to do, so as that 
his State alone should profit by the 
line to the prejudice of his neigh- 
bours. The geological contiguration 
of the country, the interests of the 
nation and of the world at large, are 
not to be sinned against any longer. 
Wherever we look, arbitrary seclu- 
sion and pretection are retreating ; 
free intercourse with free trade in 
its wake coming in. A few months 
ago the last relic of medieval mer- 
cantile wisdom, the toll levied on 
the river Elbe, has disappeared for 
ever. 

Lastly, there is a most valuable 
group of social and legal reforms, 
which [ must not omit in this cata- 
logue. One law of naturalisation, 
one State authority for thirty mil- 
lions of Germans makes them in 
future dispense with passports when 
travelling from one territory to the 
other, and with a special permission 
of the police if they wish to marry. 
They may now settle within the 
Federal frontiers w herever they like, 
may buy property or go into trade 
without any restriction whatever, 
Their progress in life, their prefer- 
ment in Government oftices has be- 
come entirely independent of reli- 
gious denomination. The intricate 
poor-law question touching the place 
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-of residence where support is to be 
given has met a satisfactory uniform 
solution. A supreme Board of Trade 
just opened at Leipzic represents the 
same unifying movement in judica- 
ture. It is to be expected that, in 
a few years more, the competency 
of the Federation will be extended 
as well to chief tribunals in civil and 
criminal cases. The new criminal 
code, amended by the Legislature 
and sanctioned by the King as pro- 
tector, is a very remarkable book, 
showing an immense progress in 
the principles of humanity and free- 
dom, Capital punishment is re- 
tained for murder only. Offence 
and crime, fine and punishment 
are weighed against each other 
more nicely than ever before. Li- 


berty of speech and liberty of the 
press are guaranteed by this very 
interesting product of intellectual 
legislation more readily and suc- 
cessfully than ever would have been 
the case, if we were still to rely on 


the legislative assemblies of Meck- 
lenburg, Saxony, or even Prussia 
herself. There is no boast in saying, 
that by these measures and institu- 
tions personal safety, security of 
property and liberty of conscience 
are as well taken care of in new 
Germany as in any country of the 
world. Ifthe system, which in the 
course of a few years has worked 
such wonders, still appear to Eng- 
lish habits somewhat harsh and 
stern, on the whole it is eminently 
just and popular, because in the 
North German Parliament my 
countrymen for the first time have 
been essentially ruling themselves. 

Our modern governments have 
more than ever to struggle for self- 
preservation, and this mainly in 
two directions. They have to keep 
their honourable place within the 
family of states by a sufficient mili- 
tary strength, if they wish to be 
at all considered. And secondly, 
they must prevent revolution by 
promoting reform, that is to say, 
by removing, as far as it is possible, 
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all obstacles to the natural progress 
of the State. In Germany both ob- 
jects nearly coincide. The war 
between Prussia and Austria in 
some respects at least was a civil 
war; and it was impossible to 
carry forward the national and 
political lite of Germany, without 
excluding a power which, perhaps, 
to a fatal degree, lacks both national 
and liberal foundations. 

But by this very procedure the 
long-cherished ideas and lofty doc- 
trines of a great number of people 
were crossed most offensively. No 
wonder that all ultramontanes, that 
all who professed republican radi- 
calism, should hate Prussia, with 
her Protestant and monarchical 
principles. There were the dis- 
affected Courts, the dispossessed dy- 
nasties, and a large party, calling 
itself Great German, in scorn of 
the Small German or Prussian 
Unionists, All of them stood in 
more or less close connection with 
the black or with the red fra- 
ternities, the unnational proclivi- 
ties of which obtrude themselves 
everywhere. Such elements as 
these were most actively conspiring 
throughout the country with the 
intention of subverting, or at any 
rate of obstructing, the new edifice 
raised on the basis of 1866. Their 
speculations on foreign help, on the 
convergence of vindictiveness en- 
tertained both at Vienna and at 
Paris, on some untoward European 
conflagration were not at all without 
foundation. ‘Rather French than 
Prussian ’ was the audacious watch- 
word uttered by barefaced Ministers 
of State and hot-headed dema- 
gogues of various descriptions. In 
their shamelessness they entirely 
forgot the solemn professions so fre- 
quently avowed by themselves on 
the side of national unity. 

But the chance of seeing Prussia 
punished and humiliated by some 
foreign vindicator of German liberty 
might be long occurring. Hence 
there remained no better hope than 
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to trust to the innumerable difficul- 
ties, which partly sprang from the 
situation, and partly were raised by 
Prussia herself. 

She had cautiously stopped at 
the river Main, had cut in two 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt by receiving into the Con- 
federacy only its northern por- 
tion, and firmly withstood the re- 
peated endeavours of the well- 
affected Grand Duchy of Baden to 
become a member of the new 
German State. There were no 
signs that Prussia intended to yield 
one inch more of her own policy 
for that of the common fatherland ; 
on the contrary her Conservative 
Government, in spite of the dismis- 
sal of two unpopular ministers, was 
to all appearance determined to 
rule the provinces newly incor- 
porated under her sway with the 
same red tape as was traditional in 
the old ones. In consequence dis- 


satisfaction and heartburning in 


many places were on the increase ; 
since the National party, undoubtedly 
Count Bismark’s safest support in 
the North German Parliament, felt 
most uncomfortable in the Prussian 
Diet, where it had to continue the 
opposition against some of his col- 
leagues. And, indeed, the older 
and more complicated representa- 
tion appeared as if specially designed 
to retard and to neutralise every- 
thing that was achieved by the 
ready and truly patriotic activity 
of the younger and more general 
legislature. Many people were of 
opinion that the Prussian Govern- 
ment, being more or }.ss the same 
as the Federal, must be actually in 
possession of two souls, the one 
liberal, inspiring all true friends of 
unity, the other retrograde and still 
clinging to the support of the 
landed interest of the eastern pro- 
vinces. 

Truly, no other country at this 
period was encumbered with such a 
multifarious apparatus of represen- 
tations. What was wanting alto- 
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gether some twenty or thirty years 
ago we had now in superabundance, 
As soon as the Prussian Diet, usually 
sitting during the winter months, 
had done, the Federal Parliament, 
many members of which are also 
members of the Diet, stepped in for 
a couple of months more, to be sue- 
ceeded instantly by the Parliament 
of the Zollverein, that is to say re- 
presentatives of the South German 
States joining the Federal Assembly 
at Berlin exclusively for the affairs 
of the custom league. This abnor- 
mal and monstrous succession of 
parliamentary business occupied 
three quarters of the year, with 
much injury to the physical and 
mental qualities of members and 
ministers. But the excess of par- 
liamentary development was a sym- 
ptom of transition, sure to disappear 
when, in this respect as in so many 
more, the process of national com- 
bination had drawn nearer to its 
goal, 

A few words may suffice to ex- 
plain the great problems which 
were to be solved. Look at the 
Prussian Diet with two Houses, 
the one partly hereditary and partly 
nominated by the King for life, the 
other elected by a classified and 
indirect suffrage, its members being 
paid for attendance. It is not only 
the motly composition of the 
*Herrenhaus,’ which serves as a 
drag to many an urgent reform, 
contesting with almost provincial 
stubbornness the addition of any 
more privilegesto the Federal repre- 
sentation. Owing to the system of 
class election, it is supported by very 
confirmed allies in the other House. 
These are the members drawn from 
the gentry, still very powerful in 
the eastern chiefly agricultural 
districts, and a considerable group 
of government officials, for whom 
seats are easily obtainable. These 
men, though in most cases gallant 
patriots and hard-working servants 
of the State, are too apt to consider 
themselves as the only faithful 
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guardians of the good old order 
of things. They profess to stem de- 
mocracy, which has its strongholds 
in the great cities, in commerce 
and industry, predominating in the 
Rhenish and in some of the newly 
acquired western provinces. They 
claim representative privileges far 
too exclusively either for the benefit 
of their own order or for an un- 
changeable system of Conservative 
policy. On the other hand the 
Liberals, split into a number of frac- 
tional divisions and holding their 
extra-parliamentary sessions, suffer 
largely from a mischievous club 
discipline, which at the same time 
sways and unsettles the personal 
conscience. Even their best men 
find it therefore next to impossible 
ever to command simultaneously 
the confidence of a majority of these 
sections. Is it to be wondered at 
if so few statesmen with an available 
party at their back have arisen on 
this side, ready to step in whenever 
a change of system should allow ? 


In a word, we have no rival par- 
ties alternately coming in and going 
out, with acknowledged leaders to 
whom the Crown may entrust at 
any moment the direction of public 


affairs. Our nobility and gentry, 
being a caste, cling most jealously 
to their social privileges ; our demo- 
crats and radicals proclaim the 
most advanced doctrines; yet on 
either side there is a decided want 
of political discipline and of per- 
sonal experience. Modern society 
on the whole deals more with classes 
than with distinct orders of estate, 
which expressed the social outlines 
of a former age. Still, even in a 
country like Prussia, where State 
appointments pervade all functions 
of life, you will find a vastly in- 
creasing number of individuals who 
independently make their fortune 
and accumulate wealth, by the 
assistance of cheap and good edu- 
cation, as well in the learned profes- 
sions as in trade and commerce. 
Our Government, therefore, not bein g 
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that of a party, but still cen- 
tring in the King, is sure to 
succeed best by satisfying society at 
large, which appears to be several 
degrees more democratic than society 
in England. Hence it is apparent, 
why certain of Count Bismark’s 
reforms have been successful, 
whereas those with which the 
House of Deputies is entrusted, are 
apt to make no advance whatever. 
Take for example a Government bill 
for the better self-administration of 
rural districts, and another one 
regulating elementary education. 
The knights and their friends pro- 
test that agriculture, local police, 
and the administration of roads, of 
schools, and other common institu- 
tions never will prosper if shared 
in the full extent by the villages 
and the multitude of small pro- 
prietors ; that the new gratis labour 
exacted will not be worth the time 
and the money expended upon the 
reforms. The Liberals object to the 
education bill because it does not 
come up to their cherished notion 
of dropping all denominational dis- 
tinction with regard to religious in- 
struction. No doubt ministers also 
are to be blamed that such highly 
desirable measures have not been 
carried, Their hesitating and pusil- 
lanimous behaviour had the effect 
of introducing in each case endless 
amendments, and of finally smother- 
ing the bill. There is a very great 
amount of internal policy still left 
to the Prussian Diet as its special 
domain; but it is to be feared that, 
from the reasons I have alluded to, 
matters of the highest importance 
to the country will remain unfi- 
nished, unless Government acts as 
resolutely in the interest of its own 
State as it has been taught to do 
with respect to the Confederacy by 
the North German Chancellor. 
Proceeding to the Federal repre- 
sentation, you know why it has 
justly risen to much greater popu- 
larity. Already embracing by the 
constitution the maintenance of the 
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army and navy, of diplomacy, of 
all ways and means relating to 
general intercourse, voting by far 
the greatest amount of the esti- 
mates, the North German Parlia- 
ment threatens to abstract much 
more from the domain of the 
Prussian Diet, and to reduce it at 
last to a mere ornamental nullity. 
However, the flourishing upstart 
establishment is not without its 
weak points and its hitches, the 
common lot of all mortal creations. 
First a House of Representatives 
is elected from numerically equal 
districts by universal suffrage, a 
most unusual and not sufficiently 
attested experiment in a highly mo- 
narchical country, yet fortunately 
and most wisely checked by the non- 
payment of members. In the se- 
cond place no House of Lords exists ; 
there are no peers of the German 
realm, but it has a Federal Council, 
representing as in the old Bund the 
separate governments, and though 
somewhat resembling the American 
Senate, perhaps more like a Privy 
Council. Then, again, as there is 
no upper chamber, there is likewise 
no regular federal ministry legally 
responsible as it ought to be in a 
constitutional state. Instead of it we 
have the Chancellor, here as before 
the prime minister of the King of 
Prussia, having at his side a minister 
of state as substitute, and the 
Prussian Ministers of War, of Fin- 
ance, of Justice acting for the same 
departments in their federal con- 
nection. No doubt, universal suf- 
frage under these arrangements 
serves an entirely different purpose 
from what it does in France, where, 
in spite of all political changes, it 
has been alternately the mere tool 
of imperial or republican despotism. 
In Germany, on the contrary, it is 
reducing and blending gradually 
the co-existing separate legislations 
with their provincial and centri- 
fugal tendencies. The rapid and 
yet powerful work of the united 
Parliament has all had a central 
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direction. This democratic insti- 
tution, however, required a safer 
counterpoise than the Federal Coun- 
cil will ever be, and, at any rate, a 
complete governing board at the 
head. Was Prussia to sink gradually, 
until it might please the Princes, 
sovereign or mediatised, to enter a 
German House of Lords, until the 
Prussian entirely merged into a 
German Ministry? It was not 
likely that there would always be a 
great statesman bold enough to fill 
the gap quite alone. Wherever we 
looked we met this unfinished state 
of public affairs, moved as it were by 
a strong centripetal current. Hence 
the restless activity of all political 
parties during session and out of it, 
because the days of peace, as every- 
body felt, were sure to be but short. 
Hence the endless speculations with 
regard to the uneontederated South, 
which, full of distrust and anger, 
was lame mtably hanging back in all 
its politics, and which we could not 
possibly do without, if there was 
ever to be a German State, call it a 
Union or a Realm, for better for 
worse. 

Besides these purely political 
questions, however, we had con- 
stantly to face certain embarrass- 
ments rising from different quarters, 
which are more or less intimately 
mixed up with the situation. The 
community of economical interests 
would certainly never for the future 
allow an arbitrary geographical 
boundary, and the customs league at 
least continued to embrace North 
and South. But the position of the 
working people, ever increasing 
numerically, organising themselves 
and fascinated by the wildest so- 
cialistic dreams, adds daily more to 
our difficulties as it does in your 
own and in every other country. 
What is to them the political sub- 
division or the unity of the common 
home? What have they to do with 
aristocracy or democracy as repre- 
sented by the landed interest and 
the middle classes? Possibly, the 
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danger of a social convulsion in Ger- 
many is much diminished by the 
general improvement of the pre- 
ponderating agricultural class. 
Great enmity, however, is purposely 
kept up against capital in general, 
and against any association for the 
benefit of the labouring classes as 
chiefly supported by the capitalists 
themselves. Though some of the 
apostles of the socialistic tenets sit 
in Parliament, the movement they 
represent continues to be entirely ob- 
structive in its results. The friends 
of this doctrine, at deadly feud 
amongst themselves, are uniformly 
hostile to any practical improve- 
ment which is proposed by outsiders, 
They show themselves totally in- 
different to popular education, and 
without any regard for national 
honour. In their clubs and socie- 
ties they teach the masses to frighten 
the public with strikes and to ab- 
stain from work to their own detri- 
ment. ‘They very generally en- 
tertain one notion, that the State 


being equal to anything is able to 


undertake the desired regenera- 
tion by legislative means, but they 
show very little confidence in any 
of the Liberal parties. The supreme 
authority alone by exacting disci- 
pline and order with the strong hand 
is able to keep under this ferment- 
ing and undeveloped element of 
modern life, which, I am sorry to 
say, there is little hope of seeing side 
generously with the nation in her 
otherwise unanimous progress. 
This work of self-denationalisa- 
tion, it is well-known, is shared all 
over the world by the supporters of 
ultramontanism, It is but natural 
that they should be the sworn 
enemies of national consolidation 
in Germany. The same religious 
tolerance, by the means of which 
the Kings of Prussia at all times 
have protected an ecclesiastical 
Minority against the majority, has 
been engrafted as a chief funda- 
mental principle upon the North 
German Contederacy. How can 
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the champions of the Pope ever 
agree with a movement which, 
shielding freedom of thought and 
liberty of conscience, will not rest 
until the political unity of the 
country has become a fact in the 
teeth of Roman intolerance? An 
amazed world has witnessed during 
the past year the revival of what 
seemed to have been buried for ever 
among past centuries, an Cicumeni- 
cal Council at St. Peter’s, delibe- 
rating, quarrelling, and splitting; 
and the poor old pontiff proclaim- 
ing his own infallibility ex cathedrd. 
But what has become by this time 
of the terrible sentences pronounced 
from the Vatican against the inde- 
pendence of sovereign states and 
the educated society of the nine- 
teenth century at large? The 
daring attempt at binding men’s 
conscience by the introduction of 
an irrational doctrine, has been 
pitilessly trodden down by the iron 
steps of historical events. To all 
appearance the collapse of the tem- 
poral power of the Holy See is 
irrevocable. The Pope, deserted 
even by the Catholic powers one 
and all, has been forced to open the 
gates of his city to the troops of the 
King he hates most, to see the last 
remnant of his secular dominion 
gone, and Rome raised at last to be 
the capital of united Italy. Need 
I mention how far this is owing to 
the undaunted opposition of the 
Germanic mind against a spiritual 
tyranny as propounded in the syl- 
labusand thedecrees of the Council? 
Let us hope that the dark and 
hateful Jesuit conspiracy has been 
successfully warded off, and that 
wherever similar plots were at 
work a:nong ourselves, that is to 
say even in Protestant countries 
and Protestant society, they will 
inevitably meet with the same de- 
served fate. 

In Germany at least I do not 
hesitate to confess, there is very 
much to be desired by all trae 
friends of religion. Nobody can 
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tell as yet, whether our Lutheran 
and reformed churches, sprung si- 
multaneously and grown up side by 
side with their separate territories, 
will also coalesce, in harmony with 
the Union of the States. Is it 
possible after all, that religious life 
may best be revived and strength- 
ened by a process, which does not 
exactly square with the Protestant 
individualism inherent in our differ- 
ent German confessions? Happily 
political centralisation does not 
absolutely exact that spiritual and 
intellectual interests should likewise 
strike into the same direction. We 
are not in the condition of France, 
where provincial life in polities 
as well as in education is nearly 
extinct. On the contrary our pro- 


vinees are likely to retain within 
the boundary of a common nation- 
ality many distinct centres of in- 
dividual culture, balancing healthily 
the centralisation of the State. 
Besides the subjects I have enu- 
merated, my countrymen during 


last spring were busily discussing 
their immediate prospects. Hop- 
ing for the continuance of a 
frail peace, we began to speculate 
on the general elections for our 
various parliaments, which were to 
come on before the end of the year. 
A great majority was unanimously 
bent on preserving the benefit of 
better security already obtained, 
and on diminishing the heavy bur- 
dens exclusively in accordance with 
national exigency, when, as you all 
know, we were suddenly and most 
ruthlessly roused from our peaceful 
meditations. 

A frivolous pretext was seized 
upon at Paris for picking a quarrel, 
though the resignation of the Ho- 
henzollern candidate for the vacant 
Spanish throne under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have removed 
at once any offence given. The 
Emperor Napoleon knew that in 
addition to drawing off much furious 
animosity from his domestic diffi- 
culties, no other war could be so 
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popular. The entire French na- 
tion, therefore, more than ever 
in Parisian leading strings, is col- 
lectively responsible for the folly 
and the crime it unanimously sanc- 
tioned. Our neighbours grudged 
that we should live together as one 
people. Frenchmen without any 
distinction of age, of education or 
of party, deemed it expedient to 
undertake a war principally for 
the re-establishment of our an- 
cient state of disunion. Probably 
too they were startled by the rapid 
increase of population in the terri- 
tories of Prussia and her allies, 
whereas the slow advance or nearly 
total cessation of an increase in 
France, as proved by their own 
census, pointed clearly at certain 
social or moral causes of degene- 
racy. So it was literally true, that 
since Sadowa they pined after an 
opportunity not only to upset the 
political arrangements we owed to 
that year, but to destroy for ever 
by a finishing stroke the slender 
tie between North and South that 
still held out the dearest hope to 
all sincere German patriots. 
France declared war. What was 
the result? All the jealousies of 
courts, all the intrigues of minis- 
ters, the plots hatched by dema- 
gogues or ultramontane agitators 
were blown away on a sudden by 
the most significant victory of a 
single idea in modern history, to 
which the nation had clung with 
popular devotion. As the young 
King of Bavaria proved loyal to his 
country, and to his pledge given in 
the military convention with Prus- 
sia, the hitherto untrustworthy go- 
vernment of Wiirtemberg did not 
even attempt to assert neutrality. 
Napoleon had calculated wrongly 
alike with regard to these southern 
States as to any disaffected elements 
in Hanoveror elsewhere in the North. 
France herself, indeed, had been 
most perversely the chief promoter 
of German unity, and had now to 
engage in war the whole country 
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outside the Austrian dominions 
under the supreme command of the 
King of Prussia. 


Great difficulties generally accom- 
pany the termination of a war; but 
in this case they appear at the 
moment almost insurmountable. 
They spring, as it is well known, 
in the first place from the fiery 
temper of the French nation. Call 
it rapacity or passion for glory, by 
which our neighbours have been 
impelled from their Gallic ancestors 
down to this very day, they will 
hunt blindly after a phantom—the 
vanity that they under any circum- 
stances ought to enjoy military 
supremacy in Kurope. Granting 
them a change of their own govern- 
ment as often and as radically as 
they like, we can cede them no 
more right than to any other foreign 
power to prevent the internal re- 
construction of Germany. But un- 
fortunately this would have been a 


departure from a systematic policy 
much older than even the days of 
Richelieu and Louis XIV., though 
the relative positions of both nations 
had recently undergone consider- 


able alterations. When the second 
French Empire attempted in vain 
to stop our national progress, and 
when it went to wreck with awful 
rapidity, the Government of Na- 
tional Defence unfurling without 
scruple the republican banner per- 
sisted in claiming for the soil of 
France the same integrity, which 
her lawful kings, her tyrants, or 
her commonwealths alternately, 
would never allow to other nations. 
To such illusions shared by the 
statesmen of all parties, and to the 
incredible but systematic mendacity 
of a demoralised press, we owe this 
barbarous state of warfare, and the 
terrific feud between the Teuton 
and the Gaul, from which only the 
greatest caution can extricate the 
victor. As the war is waged ex- 
clusively between the two nations, 
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all other Powers standing aloof, the 
Germans, satisfied with having been 
left to deal single-handed with their 
enemy (though fighting in what they 
believe to be the cause of Europe 
as well as their own), will than 
all bystanders for observing the 
strictest neutrality. Nevertheless 
we welcome any friendly mediation, 
especially if based, as it was by the 
British Government, on the condi- 
tion that both contending parties 
ought to possess such representa- 
tives as supply the indispensable 
responsibility for negotiating a 
peace. Yet this was decidedly not 
the case when M. Jules Favre held 
his conference with Count Bismark, 
for he had in no way the power 
sufficient for the purpose. Though 
both sides were anxious to ascertain 
where that power rested, France 
was neither in the mood nor in the 
condition to accept the most mode- 
rate proposals for an armistice. By 
this time Paris had been invested 
as closely as Metz, and a few days 
later Tonl and Strassburg, which 
were demanded as pledges during 
the intermission of hostilities, had 
both surrendered to the Prussians. 
Since all the generals after each 
defeat or capitulation uniformly 
were made responsible by an exas- 
perated population, it is but natural 
that the politicians of the new dis- 
tracted republic should likewise 
decline responsibility for a disad- 
vantageous peace. Nor will any- 
body wish to blame the French for 
a gallant perseverance after disasters 
without parallel. But still their 
advisers are culpable, because they 
stubbornly stimulate their more 
ignorant countrymen in a contest 
unjustly begun, where success has 
become hopeless, by appeals to a 
sense of honour as something 
quite peculiar to themselves, and 
as though the French were a people 
with rights and exemptions belong- 
ing to no other race on earth. 
Germany on the other hand, 
fighting strictly for peace and not 
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the least affected by the change of 
government in Paris, thinks herself 
entitled to demand such terms as 
are needful to secure her legitimate 
object. How is it possible to rely 
henceforth on mere humours, which 
have been petted with excessive in- 
dulgence from all sides? Whoever 
really trusted to the phrase ‘ When 
France is content, Europe is at rest’ f 
Universal expedience rather requires 
some strong obstruction against a 
discontent which to a certainty, 
under any political system whatever, 
will raise the ery, ‘ Revenge for 
Sedan, for Metz, for Paris!’ Chiefly 
to prevent, at least for a long time 
to come, the repetition of aggres- 
sion as well as new risks to the 
general peace of Europe, the Ger- 
man nation expects that its rulers 
will reclaim Elsass together with 
certain districts of Lothringen, push- 
ing back the frontier and therewith 
the starting-point of the attack from 
France. ‘The French may hate us 
if they but fear us,’ said old Arndt 
long ago, when the same demand 
was frustrated by the divided and 
over-lenient counsel of the allies 
against Napoleon I. The circum- 
stance that these provinces, now 
fairly conquered, are inhabited by 
our own stock up to the Vosges and 
to some extent even beyond this 
mountain range, and that there isa 
reasonable hope of re-Germanising 
them, adds, we believe, a consider- 
able weight to our claim. We sec 
no better means of securing South 
Germany, so much the more needful 
as we pledged our honour and pro- 
tection to our countrymen in return 
for their hearty co-operation in the 
war. Lastly, we are convinced 
that. by th » assistance of our peculiar 
mi! litary organisation a hitherto 
offensive position will be turned 
effectually into a ‘ boundary-fence,’ 
as Mr. Carlyle calls it,' for the 
lasting benetit of the Continent. 
Whether it is necessary to occupy 
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a single inch of territory inhabited 
bya French-speaking population, and 
whether Metz as well as Strassburg 
ought to remain in our hands, de. 
pe nds, it is agreed, solely on stra- 
tegics al considerations. It is a mis- 
for tune, indeed, that we should have 
to calculate with them, and not 
exclusively with the necessity of 
drawing a purely ethnographical 
border-line. 

You will remember that the 
Government of National Defence 
peremptorily declined treating on 
any basis like this. Adhering most 
tenaciously to a Gallic superstition 
that France may take but cannot 
lose territory, and looking out with- 
out reason for the active sympathies 
of some neutral Power nowhere to 
be found, they refused to yield 
an inch of land or a stone of a 
fortress. 

Let me leave, however, these 
painful contemplations, and ask 
what are the political advantages de- 
rivable by Germany from the issue 
of a combat without parallel ? Mili- 
tary unity for the very purpose the 
Prussian unionists had in view has 
unquestionably been most success- 
ful. But it by no means follows 
that the internal embarrassments 
will be removed just as quickly. 
The numbers of sympathisers with 
the new fallacious chances of re- 
publicanism, or of principled and 
unprincipled antagonists ayainst the 
annexation of old German pro- 
perty, were, indeed, very insignifi- 
cant. Nothing hindered theS« yuthern 
States from coalescing more inti- 
mately with the North. The Grand 
Duke of Baden was but too happy 
to join us on our own terms, so that 
the unconfederated portion of Darm- 
stadt could not stay behind. And 
even the two larger States were 
strongly inclined to share in common 
the blessings of peace as they have 
been sharing valiantly tho laurels 
of war. At all events they had to 
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come soon, and without the least 
instigation of the Northern side. 
But could it be supposed that a 
kingdom like Bavaria, with between 
four and five millions of subjects 
and a Roman Catholic dynasty, with 
strong local attachments and sources 
of revenue peculiar to the region, 
would be ready to submit without 
distinct exemptions to every article 
of the North-German Constitution, 
by which the King of Prussia has 
the supreme direction of a great 
proportion of the common affairs P 
For a moment also the strong pro- 
yincialism of the Suabians and the 
formerly undisguised aversion of 
their court seemed to prevail. And 
it was in fact not so much the fear 
eventually to be encroached upon 
by Bavaria as the outspoken deter- 
mination of its own national party 
which in Wiirtemberg at length 
turned the scale on the side of the 
federal State of the North. Both 


Governments had to choose between 
relapsing into total isolation or join- 


ing a communion of thirty millions, 
which is not to be broken up again 
merely because among six millions 
of other Germans there prevail 
certain interests which are less in 
favour of a strong national union. 
An immense majority of the nation 
north and south of the Main, how- 
ever, heard with satisfaction that 
the active consultations directed 
from the royal head-quarters under 
the walls of the French capital were 
progressing admirably, and that the 
results would be favourable in the 
end, There is not the least doubt that 
the resolutions ultimately formed 
are chiefly due to the unceasing 
desire of the people to have 
done with this question, and to 
strike while the iron is hot. The 
Unionists of South Germany be- 
fore all others keenly perceived 
how intimately a satisfactory settle- 
ment depended on the annexation 
of Elsass and the German part of 
Lothringen, which had to be com- 
pletely secured, before the consti- 
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tutional treaties for all Germany 
could be subjected to the various 
Parliamentary assemblies for their 
sanction. The country at large con- 
sidered it of good omen that there 
was no quarrel with regard to 
dividing the conquest or entrusting 
Prussia exclusively with its future 
administration. For the time being 
it is unquestionably a wise resolu- 
tion to govern the districts that have 
been reconquered as common pro- 
perty of the united realm. 

On the other hand, it was easy to 
foresee that these vast and happy 
results of the war would be alloyed 
with certain drawbacks, transitional 
as well as perpetual. The North 
German Parliament, which, as you 
know, has fair claims to be remem- 
bered honourably by all patriots, 
has just finished its existence, after 
adopting the new general constitu- 
tion proposed by the Governments. 
It has wisely abstained from reject- 
ing the draft, and dropped even the 
amendments to certain objectionable 
clauses in order to enable Bavaria 
to join us. In consequence this 
Southern State will retain the 
greatest share of independence with- 
in the Union, which is tantamount 
to a number of constitutional im- 
perfections and anomalies as regards 
the central authority. Bavaria will 
have not only her own malt and becr 
tax, but certain international privi- 
leges, and these too without accept- 
ing our new laws of common natua- 
ralisation. But we can well afford 
now to wait till Bavarian members 
themselves are tired of their absti- 
nence from voting on certain ques- 
tions on which they perhaps would 
prefer to be heard in the first place. 
Must they not rather wish to have 
days of their own, as Scotch members 
have them in the Imperial Parlia- 
mentat Westminster? Noteven the 
most solemn Act of Union, although 
guarded by all sorts of legal clauses, 
stands safe in the end against re- 
forms, when urgently demanded by 
time and circumstances, At all 
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events, by the accession of the 
Southern States one encumbrance 
at least becomes superfluous in- 
stantly—the separate Parliament 
for the Custom League is already 
shelved for ever. 

Nevertheless, the element of mo- 
narchical unity, which, as we have 
seen, marks distinctly the consti- 
tution of the North, will have to 
deal more than before with federal 
tendencies. As two more kings 
with their dominions have entered 
the national state, it has been 
necessary to settle definitely the 
competency of the central authority. 
The new provisions securing mili- 
tary unity will certainly not injure 
this authority. But is it the same 
case with a separate committee in 
the federal council for foreign affairs 
granted to Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wiirtemberg ? If I am not mis- 
taken, this clause rather involves a 
beneficent guarantee, a new moral 
weight against any rash proclama- 
tion of war. Count Bismark, at all 
events, knows perfectly well what, 
in the interest of the community, 
has been conceded. 

And is there not to be an exten- 
sion of the monarchical principle, 
after all? The King of Bavaria 
having handsomely proposed the 
assumption of the Imperial crown 
by the King of Prussia, and all 
other princes and governments 
having joined him, there is to be 
the Emperor and a German realm 
in official style, as sanctioned by 
the very last decree of the North 
German Parliament. Now, a great 
many Prussians and educated men 
all over Germany are not exactly 
enamoured of a title to which stick 
so many melancholy, unhappy, and 
unnational traditions. They would 
decidedly have preferred the King 
of Germany, if he could in any way 
fit in with the continuance of three 
other kings. But, as these cannot 
be reduced again to dukes and 
counts, there is no other alternative 
but to raise the King of Prussia in 
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dignity, implying, it is true, another 
concession to our southern brethren, 
who have always retained a pre- 
dilection for Imperial attributes, 
The dream of 1848 has become 2 
reality in 1870, by the combined 
demands of the princes and the 
people. This will never conjure up 
again the empire of the Middle 
Ages, nor that of Charles V., for 
the Imperial crown on the head of 
the Hohenzollern signifies a strict 
national policy and the consolidation 
of a firm substantial German power 
in the centreof Europe. Thespirit of 
monarchy, as it still pervades public 
life in Prussia, will be necessarily 
infused into the entire body poli- 
tic, so that federal exemptions and 
privileges will never be able to 
raise obstructions, as in the days of 
the old Bund. The only protests 
against this settlement are uttered 
by those, who either on principle 
dislike unity, or are the inveterate 
enemies of national honour. The 
conservatives, on the contrary, hope 
that the time is approaching, when 
the gaps in the constitution will be 
filled up by a national Senate, per- 
haps eventually by a House of 
Peers of the Realm in addition to a 
responsible ministry. To the united 
Parliament of Germany will cer- 
tainly be opened a legislative arena 
of vast importance, in which the 
representatives may exercise their 
talents for the benefit of national 
progress. 

As for our neighbours, they may 
be assured on all sides, that the 
military character of the State must 
remain what it has been—essentially 
defensive, though they will have to 
deal in future with a German Realm 
instead of a Confederacy. Nobody 
is more deeply impressed with this 
conviction than the honest old 
sovereign and conqueror, to whom 
Providence has allotted, with the 
support of the German people, what 
his most illustrious ancestors could 
hardly have dreamed of. The 
imperial diadem to be worn by 
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William I. and his successors has 
scarcely anything in common with 
French imperialism, nor will Ger- 
man soldiers ever be Pretorians. 
An organisation by which the 
whole people are most effectively 
entrusted with the defence of the 
country cannot deviate from its 
purpose, so as to become a standing 
menace to a peaceful world. 

In all probability we have arrived 
at an important turning-point in 
the history of our race. Perhaps, 
to a period of about two centuries, 
during which France more or less 
aspired to European supremacy, 
an epoch of Germanic predomi- 
nance is to succeed. Strassburg, 
once the prey of Louis XIV., but 
still a German city, much more than 
it may appear at a hasty glance, 
is in our hands again; and the siege 
of Paris, as well as the reconstruc- 
tion of a new Germany, have been 
conducted from the Royal German 
head-quarters in the favourite palace 
of the Grand Monarque. 

Yet the great moral lesson derived 


from the terrible agonies of our 
neighbours would be lost entirely, if 
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Germany and her rulers were ever 
to be dazzled by the same passionate 
love of military glory and unjust ag- 
grandisement which in a former age 
were inaugurated from Versailles. 
May the patient and even temper of 
the Germans guard them success- 
fully against the committal of such 
a fatal and irrevocable mistake. 
May they never forget, that by ad- 
hering to everything that has been 
pure and legitimate in their cause, 
by an impartial faith in the rights 
of nationality, they best fulfil their 
duty towards mankind. A succes- 
sion of wars within seven years has 
secured but the bare walls of the 
house we live in, leaving hitherto 
very little time to furnish it com- 
fortably. Naturally, we pray for a 
long and permanent peace, by which 
alone the cruel wounds inflicted on 
all sides can be healed. We pray 
for it in order to use our indepen- 
dence in the only justifiable way, 
that is to say, by taking up sin- 
cerely and manfully the huge mass 
of internal work before us, if pos- 
sible with the sympathy and the 
good wishes of other nations. 





—— 


REMEMBRANCE, 


From tHE Frencno or ALFrep DE Musser. 


Wuewn back I ventured to this sacred spot, 
I thought to suffer, while I hoped to weep; 
Thou dearest of all graves, yet minded not, 
Where only memories sleep. 


What feared ye then, friends, of this solitude ? 
Why sought ye thus to take me by the hand, 

Just when old habit and old charm renewed 
Led me to where I stand? 


I know them in their bloom, the hills and heath ;— 
The silver footfalls on the silent ground ;— 

The quiet walks, sweetened by lovers’ breath, 
Where her arm clasped me round ;— 


I know the fir-trees in their sombre green ; 
My giant-friends that, murmuring along 

The careless byways of the deep ravine, 
Once lulled me with their song ;— 


The copses, where my whole youth as I pass 
Wakes like a flight of birds to melody ;— 

Sweet scenes, fair desert where my mistress was, 
Have ye not looked for me? 


Oh, let them flow; I love them as they rise 
From my yet bleeding heart, the welcome tears ; 

Seek not to dry them; leave upon mine eyes 
This veil of the dead years ! 


Yet will I with no vain lament alarm 

These echoing woods that in my joys had part; 
Proud is the forest in its tranquil charm, 

And proud, too, is my heart. 


In idle moan let others waste the hours, 
Who kneel and pray beside some loved one’s bier ; 
All in this place breathes life; the churchyard flowers 
Grow not nor blossom here. 


Athwart the leafy shade, bright moon, I see thee; 
Thy face is clouded yet, fair queen of night; 

But from the dark horizon thou dost free thee, 
Widening into light. 


As ‘neath thy rays, from earth yet moist with rain, 
The perfumes of the day together roll, 

So pure and calm springs my old love again 
From out my softened soul. 





Remembrance. 


The troubles of my life are past and gone; 
And age and youth in fancy reconciled : 
This friendly valley I but look upon, 
And am once more a child. 


O mighty Time! O light years lightly fled! 
Ye bear away all tears and griefs of ours ; 
But ye are pitiful, and never tread 
Upon our faded flowers. 


All blessings wait upon your healing wing; 

I had not thought that wound like mine could wear 
So keen an edge, and that the suffering 

Could be so sweet to bear. 


Hence, all ye idle names for frivolous woes, 
And formal sorrow’s customary pall, 
Paraded over bygone loves by those 
Who never loved at all. 


Dante, why saidst thou that no grief is worse 
Than to remember happiness in woe ? 

What spite dictated thee that bitter verse, 
Insulting misery so ? 


Is it less true that there is light on high— 

Forget we day—soon as night’s wings are spread ? 
Is’t thou, great soul, sorrowing immortally, 

Is’t thou who thus hast said ? 


Nay, by yon torch whose splendour lighteth me, 
Ne’er did thy heart such blasphemy profess ; 
A happy memory on earth may be 
More real than happiness. 


H. C. Merrvate. 


ae os 
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KAYE’S INDIAN MUTINY:! 


HE events by which Englishmen, 
to adopt the phrase of an emi- 
nent author, have been of late 
amazed and ‘ bewildered’ are not 
opportune for a consideration of 
the literature of past wars. Atten- 
tion is literally absorbed by the 
multiplicity of harrowing details 
given by a whole army of war 
correspondents. The proportions of 
the present struggle are gigantic. 
Its issues are complicated and vast. 
Its effects will influence the social 
and national feelings of generations 
not yet born. And,in contemplating 
the enormous hosts, the scientific 
methods of destruction, the out- 
pouring of life and treasure, and 
the deadly grapple of two great 
military Powers, we feel tempted to 
forget all previous contests for em- 
pire or for existence, and to say 
with Dr. Johnson, ‘ Let me never 
hear of the Punic wars again.’ Yet 
the story of the Indian mutiny, or 
the Sepoy war as Mr. Kaye prefers 
to call it, is one of surpassing in- 
terest to all Englishmen who 
rightly value those Eastern posses- 
sions which we hold by a judicious 
combination of moral ascendency 
with physical force. Fourteen years 
ago, ata period almost equidistant 
from the Crimean and the Italian 
wars, Europe looked with varied 
feelings of envy, dislike, and ad- 
miration at the isolated bands of 
Englishmen who were resolutely 
bent on winning battles or retaining 
provinces against enormous odds. 
The story has been told, in parts, 
by many graphic pens; but by no 
one so qualified to combine a mass 
of conflicting, ample, or ill-assorted 
materials into one consistent whole, 
as the practised author before us. 
Mr. Kaye brings to his task a 


variety of qualifications not often 
united in the same individual. He 
has a great command of language 
and a full and flowing style. The 
story of the Afghan war, as told by 
him in two goodly volumes, has all 
the power and significance of a 
Greek Trilogy. His biographies 
of such statesmen as Metcalfe and 
Malcolm have been welcomed by 
the Indian administrator at his 
desk as well as by the English 
student in the library. No writer 
is more jealous of our national repu- 
tation as conquerors or rulers, and 
none has shown greater willingness 
to recognise the merits of those from 
whose policy he may have reason 
to dissent. But many readers who 
know the author only as the first of 
writers on Anglo-Indian subjects or 
as Political Secretary at the India 
Office, may not be aware that Mr. 
Kaye was, in his early years, a 
lieutenant in the Bengal Artillery. 
He left India about a quarter of a 
century ago, on account of failing 
health. But even at that time he 
was favourably known to the Anglo- 
Indian public as a writer; and his 
early productions of Peregrine Pulte- 
ney and Long Engagements contain 
graphic and faithful pictures of 
social and domestic life in India, 
and stand out in happy contrast 
to those vulgar tales and flashy 
novels which describe a sensational 
elopement at the hills, an improbable 
boar hunt in the plains, and an ad- 
ministration conducted by rogues or 
idiots, on principles borrowed from 
a corrupt French prefecture or 4 
Russian police office. Mr. Kaye's 
practical experience at the old head- 
quarters of the Bengal Artillery near 
Calcutta, in Southern India, and in 
Arracan, is a guarantee for his ac- 


' A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857-8. By John William Kaye, F.R.S., 
Author of the History of the War in Afghanistan. Vol. II. W.H, Allen & Co. 
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curacy in military and political de- 
tails. He has even more than that 
knowledge of evolution which Scott 
acquired from service with the 
Edinburgh volunteers in 1798, and 
Gibbon from a commission in the 
Hampshire militia. His present oc- 
cupation gives him an insight into 
everything of importance with re- 
gard to our frontier policy, our 
treatment of Indian feudatories, 
and the principles which now 
actuate the Viceroy as the unques- 
tioned representative of the Queen 
of England and the Mogul Em- 
peror. He has lived in constant 
communication with statesmen and 
administrators of every rank. Large 
masses of familiar and private cor- 
respondence have been freely placed 
at his disposal. He has ready ac- 
cess to the vast stores of informa- 
tion which the official pen of vice- 
roys and secretaries has sent home to 
be stored up at Westminster. And, 
consequently, when we regard his 
past associations and his present em- 
ployment, his experience in litera- 
ture, his opportunities for collecting 
accurate information, and his politi- 
cal training, it may safely be con- 
ceded that no writer has commenced 
such a task with greater advan- 
tages, or is more likely to produce 
an historical narrative which shall 
be accurate without being weari- 
some, and full but not overflowing ; 
which shall illustrate the most 
striking differences in the British 
and the Asiatic character, and which 
shall rise to the just level of the great 
arguments and the exciting topics 
with which the historian of 1857 
must necessarily deal. 

The first volume of the work 
was published five years before the 
second. As so often happens in 
these literary ventures, the author 
has somewhat miscalculated the 
extent of his materials and the 
proportions of his work. In the 
volume published in 1865 he had 
given us his own view of the causes 
and origin of discontent amongst 
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the Sepoys. This led him to ex- 
amine narrowly the very founda- 
tions on which our Indian Empire 
rested, the motives which had ac- 
tuated successive rulers in under- 
taking wars, in annexing provinces, 
and in civilising the population, 
and the general effect on the minds 
of princes and peoples of the mea- 
sures which had tended to feed 
national vanity or to build up in- 
dividual reputation. And though 
some critics and administrators did 
not wholly concur in the strictures 
of the author with regard to par- 
ticular statesmen, or were not pre- 
pared to endorse all the inferences 
which he drew from facts stated 
with fairness and not disputed in 
essentials, yet all men agreed in 
reading and praising the work as 
one in which a mass of information 
was collected and set out with un- 
deniable ability, and which was a 
valuable record of the efforts of a 
dominant Power to do justice to the 
most solemn trust ever delegated to 
any nation distinguished both in 
commerce and in war. 

Mr. Kaye, at the close of his first 
volume, left his readers on the tip- 
toe of expectation at the outbreak 
of Meerut. It was then understood 
in literary and Anglo-Indian circles, 
though perhaps without any solid 
grounds for the belief, that the task 
of the author would be accom- 
plished in three volumes. The 
second was to contain the whole 
history of the outbreak, battles, 
sieges, and retributive operations. 
The third and last was to be taken 
up with an account of the changes 
in the Constitution, and in the re- 
medial measures by which Lord 
Canning endeavoured to substitute 
order for chaos, and generous trust 
and loyal submission in the place of 
frenzied alarm or inveterate dislike. 
It seems, however, tolerably clear 
that the original limits of the work 
on the above programme must be 
exceeded. That a good deal of 


ground is got over in the present 
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volume, and that it is full of life 
and interest, we readily admit ; but 
aseries of vast and connected opera- 
tions remains to be described. Delhi 
is not taken; Lucknow is not re- 
lieved ; Lord Clyde is never men- 
tioned ; Sir Hugh Rose has not ap- 
peared in Central India, or even at 
Bombay. The author, not unna- 
tarally, is perplexed by the multi- 
tude of similar and thrilling events 
occurring in the course of a week 
in half a dozen quarters of the 
empire. Tacitus, in his Annals, be- 
cause he adhered to his plan of 
compressing into each year all the 
events which belonged to it, had, 
we know, to rush from the Rhine to 
Egypt, and from a conflagration in 
the City to an embassy from the 
Parthian king. Mr. Kaye, in the 
same way, has to explain to his 
readers how, during those well- 
remembered months of May and 
June 1857, in different parts of 
the empire, treasuries were ‘ looted,’ 
prison bars burst open, gray-haired 
colonels were shot down while ha- 
ranguing their petted Sepoys, and 
mothers and children were exposed 
to insult and pitiless attack. There 
was a horrible likeness in many of 
those frantic outbursts of Asiatic 
devilry. But Mr. Kayehas managed 
his abundant materials with much 
discrimination and method, and 
has, practically, divided his second 
volume into three main parts. One 
series of chapters describes the out- 
break at Meerut and the seizure of 
Delhi. Another series is taken up 
with the awful massacres of Cawn- 
pore and the retributive march 
of Neill and Havelock from Cal- 
cutta. The third division treats of 
the siege of Delhi, and, as a con- 
sequence, of the strenuous efforts 
which were made by Lord Law- 
rence, then Chief Commissioner, 
not only to preserve order in the 
Punjaub, but to make that province 
the base of operations against the 
rebel city. This arrangement 
strikes us not only as judicious, 
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but as the best that could be made. 
But the upshot is that we hold 
Mr. Kaye to be committed to four 
volumes; nothing less can do jus- 
tice to the gallantry of his country- 
men and to the firmness and policy 
of Lord Canning. 

A review of the main features 
and of some of the principal topics 
of this volume is due to Mr. Kaye, 
as far as space will permit. Mr. 
Kaye explains with perspicuous 
brevity the circumstances under 
which the old East India Company 
had allowed Delhi to remain the 
residence of the successors and de- 
scendants of Tamerlane. In the 
commencement of this century the 
ambition of the French was shat- 
tered and the Mahratta Confederacy 
broken up by Wellesley in the cabi- 
net and by Lake in the field. But 
with a respect for fallen royalty 
which was closely allied to weak- 
ness, we permitted three genera- 
tions of puppet kings to retain 
something of the external pomp 
and pageantry which appertain to 
kingeraft. The allowance for the 
royal family was left at more than 
100,0001. a year. Certain districts 
were exempted from the operation 
of the ordinary laws and courts, 
and were attached to the royal 
person. Residents and agents, and 
even secretaries on the part of the 
Governor-General, went through 
the degrading ceremony of present- 
ing offerings of fealty to the Great 
Mogul. Until a comparatively re- 
cent period money was coined in his 
name, and the royal era was current 
in public proceedings and in legal 
tribunals. Itis true that these acts 
of apparent homage and submission 
were not conceded without some 
opposition on the part of clear- 
sighted and independent officials, or 
without decided misgivings in the 
minds of British statesmen. The 
palace at Delhi became a seething 
caldron of corruption and intrigue. 
Gradually, however, one exemption 
or privilege after another was taken 
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away. The rupee of the Company 
took the place of the gold mohur of 
the Emperor. The juloos or royal 
era no longer headed formal pro- 
ceedings. The kingly pension was 
not diminished, nor was the sub- 
stantial comfort impaired; but men 
of decided views and undoubted 
prescience began openly to discuss 
the propriety of extinguishing the 
titular dignity of these mock 
emperors, and even of removing 
them from a place which was replete 
with tempting historical associa- 
tions, and which might, at any 
moment, become a source of posi- 
tive menace to our power. At 
length, a question which had sug- 
gested itself, though dimly, to such 
men as Lord Metcalfe and Lord 
Ellenborough, assumed, in the vigor- 
ous and trenchant minutes of 
Lord Dalhousie, the following pro- 
portions and shape. Recognising 


fully the evils, moral and political, 
to which the retention of the king 


at Delhi gave rise, Lord Dalhousie 
boldly proposed that, on the death 
of the present incumbent, the kingly 
title should be abolished; that the 
palace should become an arsenal 
and be kept as a British post, and 
that the king should go forth to 
reside at the Kootub, some eleven 
miles to the south-west of Delhi, 
remarkable as the burial-place of 
members of the royal family, and 
known for its imposing minar or 
pillar, the highest and the most 
striking in the world. 

The receipt of Lord Dalhousie’s 
proposals in England was followed 
by a sharp discussion amongst the 
Directors, and by a conflict of that 
body with the Board of Control. 
This contest was ended by instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General, issued 
from the Board, but through the 
Court, empowering him to act on 
his own views. But Mr. Kaye tells 
us that when Lord Dalhousie ‘learnt 
in what a hotbed of contention 
the despatch was being reared, he 
wisely hesitated to act on its con- 
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tents,’ and, ‘to his honour,’ ‘ de- 
ferred to the opinions expressed by 
the majority of the Court, and by 
others not in the Court whose 
opinions were entitled to equal re- 
spect.’ Now the facts lucidly given 
by the author lead, to our thinking, 
to a very different inference. Mr. 
Kaye has expressed in no mea- 
sured but in just language the ini- 
quities and the abominations of the 
palace. He has deliberately re- 
corded his conviction that the so- 
called humiliations inflicted on the 
inmates of the palace were the in- 
evitable consequences of British 
supremacy ; that it may be ques- 
tioned ‘whether a single man, to 
whose opinion any weight of au- 
thority can fairly be attached, has 
ever doubted the wisdom of these 
excisions ’—to wit, the abolition of 
the kingly era, of the royal rupee, 
and of the degrading obeisance ; 
that, in the interests of humanity, 
we might have done even more; 
and that there was undoubted 
wisdom in that portion of Lord 
Dalhousie’s minute which pointed 
out the dangerous position of a 
fort at Delhi, dominating over the 
city, tempting intriguers, and me- 
nacing the great magazine. Yet 
Mr. Kaye apparently rejoices in the 
triumph of the majority of the Di- 
rectors who had opposed Lord Dal- 
housie and the President of the 
Board of Control, and to whose 
opposition it was mainly due that 
the wise suggestions of the Go- 
vernor-General were not acted on, 
and that in the end they fell 
through after further discussion. 
He describes this party as ‘ power- 
ful in intellect, more powerful still in 
its unflinching honesty and candour, 
and its inalienable sense of justice.’ 
That the conservative party, which 
always musters strongly at an 
Oriental court, at a board like that 
in Leadenhall Street, or at a council 
like that now sitting at Westmin- 
ster, contains many honest, upright, 
aud intellectual men, who in their 
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day have done admirable service to 
the State, we are quite ready to 
admit. But if we admit their can- 
dour and respect their motives, we 
must demur to their sagacity and 
statesmanship, and must look on 
them as quite incapable of taking 
in those changes in public policy 
and internal reforms which had 
been rendered not only expedient 
but imperative by the sheer pro- 
gress of events. There are always 
some excellent men whose thoughts 
will not widen with the process of 
the suns. Itis quite certain that 
Lord Canning, with but a few 
months’ experience of India, not 
only came to some conclusions 
identical with those of Lord Dal- 
housie, but saw, with even greater 
distinctness, the social, military, and 
political dangers arising out of our 
injudicious retention of a rallying- 
point for intrigue. But the events 


of 1857 are a commentary on the 
whole contest far more significant 


and decisive than any argument or 
weight of authority which we could 
adduce. Karly in 1857 Delhi was the 
very centre of disaffection and trea- 
chery ; and how the mutineers at 
Meerut and elsewhere fled to the 
capital, used the king’s name and 
standard, and made the palace a 
reeking shambles, is known to every- 
one, and is the subject of some of 
Mr. Kaye’s most brilliant chapters. 
The deduction, then, which ought to 
follow from the obstructiveness of 
some of the old Court ot Directors 
is, not that we should deliver funeral 
harangues about their candour and 
their justice, but that we should 
boldly denounce timidity and de- 
precate twaddle wherever we find 
them, especially when these quali- 
ties have thwarted a sound and just 
policy, and have intensified the ca- 
lamities of rebellion and war. 

Mr. Kaye, in his preface, tells us 
the principles by which he has been 
actuated in describing events so re- 
cent, some of the actors in which 
are still living. As we interpret 
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his remarks, he speaks freely of 
all, but with marked forbearance in 
the case of those who are dead and 
can no longer defend themselves. 
Yet in no place has he been neglect- 
ful of the first duty of an historian, 
ne quid falsi . . . ne quid veri non 
audeat. It is impossible even now to 
read his account of the vacillation 
and helplessness of the officials at 
Meerut, or of the inconceivable 
folly which selected the spot for 
the entrenchment at Cawnpore, 
without a feeling of indignation 
or shame. We have no time to 
go minutely through the accounts 
of the successive outbreaks by 
which the country either fell into 
the hands of the rebels, or became 
a mere reflection of anarchy and 
chaos when the representatives of 
our authority were withdrawn. 

But Mr. Kaye brings out very 
ably and clearly the important part 
which individual character played 
at this crisis. Where there was in- 
competence, hesitation, or credulity 
the rebels did exactly as they pleased. 
The same hideous programme was 
played out at stations very remote 
from each other. The details 
varied ; the chief features were iden- 
tical. Where there was incapacity, 
officers gray in the service, or mere 
boys, were shot down by troops 
wearing medals or decorations which 
they had gained while serving in 
our ranks; the houses were burnt 
and plundered; the treasury was 
sacked; the convicts of the gaol 
and the refuse of the city or bazaar 
fraternised ; all external symbols of 
British rule and authority were 
blown up or defaced ; and the men 
with white faces either lay dead in 
the gutters or were seeking shelter 
in the jungles. Where, on the con- 
trary, there were two or three men 
who feared no responsibility, and 
who had heads to conceive and hands 
to execute, the whole scene was 
changed. Intending mutineers were 
disarmed, waverers were brought 
over, disaffected Mahometans or 
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Hindus were awestruck by timely 
and wholesome exhibitions of se- 
verity ; public authority was hardly 
interrupted for a day, nor was an 
ounce of silver taken from the pub- 
lic till. For if, on the one hand, we 
had to deplore the catastrophes of 
Meerut, Jullundur, Loodiana, and 
above all of Cawnpore, there was 
something to command admiration 
and to restore confidence in the 
splendid tenacity and the rapidity 
of execution which were displayed 
by soldiers and civilians at Lahore, 
Peshawur, and Benares. Nowhere 
have Englishmen performed deeds 
so calculated to vindicate the 
national claim to ascendency and 
empire, or to impress the natives 
with a humiliating but very for- 
tunate sense of their inability to 
act long in concert or to shake 
India from our grasp. 

Enlightened public opinion has 
never been divided as to the merits 
of the officials in the province of 
Punjaub, who, from the very first, 
took in the whole danger and de- 
vised the remedy. But the services 
rendered to the State by Lord Law- 
rence, who at that time was Chief 
Commissioner, and by a band of his 
trusted subordinates, appear, on 
calm reflection and after the lapse 
of years, even greater than they 
are usually accounted. It is quite 
true that there were some special 
circumstances in the administration 
of the province and in the character 
of the people that favoured our 
cause, The Sikh had an old grudge 
against the Poorbea soldier, or 
‘ Down-Easter’ as this epithet 
might be rendered. The govern- 
ment of the Punjaub, for eight years 
after its conquest and annexation, 
had been entrusted to very able 
hands, had been conducted with 
great vigour and tact, and had been 
signally cherished and encouraged 
by the Supreme Government. A 
considerable portion of the English 
soldiery then serving in India occu- 
pied Peshawur, the cantonment of 
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Mean Meer near Lahore, and other 
important stations. The influential 
chiefs on the Sutlej, who had been 
protected by the diplomacy of Met- 
calfe from the aggressions of Run- 
jeet Singh, warmly espoused our 
cause and kept open the communi- 
cation between Umballa and Delhi. 
But it would have been quite pos- 
sible for feeble hands and hazy 
intellects to have thrown these ad- 
vantages away. The intrepid sol- 
diers and civilians stationed by the 
Indus, the Ravi, and the Sutlej, 
pressed them to their utmost, and 
generally seemed to know exactly 
where audacity terminates and mere 
rashness begins. It was a happy 
moment when the local authorities 
conceived the idea of a movable 
column, and when it was placed 
under the command of such a 
dashing officer as Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain. The effect of this was 
that a compact body of troops, 
thoroughly equipped and splendidly 
led, was ready to move at once 
wherever mutiny was threatened, 
instead of waiting till treasuries 
were invaded and bungalows were 
in a blaze. In truth, as Lord Law- 
rence forcibly pointed out in one of 
his letters to General Anson, there 
is no period of Indian history when 
rapid and bold action has not been 
successful. The celebrated maxim 
of Danton has, in India, nerved 
many a hand and filled many 
a bright page in history. Clive 
crossing the river at Plassey, 
Wellesley rushing on the Mahratta 
batteries at Argaum, Gillespie gal- 
loping to the relief of Vellore, Fitz- 
gerald charging round the little hill 
of Seetabuldi, Hardinge and Gough 
attacking the Sikh lines at Feroze- 
shah on the afternoon of a brief 
winter’s day, as soon as they were 
joined by the brigade under 
General Littler; these and many 
othersare instances of that lofty con- 
fidence and that supreme contempt 
of difficulties which, when joined 
to some strategic skill, have proved 
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as effective as our arms of precision, 
our rigid discipline, and our serried 
ranks. To these fine chapters must 
now be added several others, and no 
Englishman can read without a glow 
of satisfaction those animated pages 
in which Mr. Kaye narrates the 
spirited doings of the council of 
war at Peshawur, and the great 
disarmament of the Sepoy regi- 
ments at the morning parade near 
Lahore. O, si sic omnia! Mr. 
Kaye is fully justified in saying that 
it rested with the Chief Commis- 
sioner not only to save the province, 
but to save the empire; not only 
to anticipate anarchy and rebellion 
in the mixed population of Sikhs 
and Mahometans, but to collect 
and send forth troops beyond his 
own sphere of action, who should 
confront rebellion in its head quar- 
ters and should recapture the city. 
And here Mr. Kaye lets the general 
public, perhaps for the first time, 
into the secret of one point which 
was hotly debated. In the eyes of 
the Chief Commissioner the recap- 
ture of Delhi was of such paramount 
importance that it dwarfed by com- 
parison every other object. To 
effect this Lord Lawrence was pre- 
pared to give up the Peshawur 
valley to the Ameer of Cabul and 
to retire to the Indus. Such a de- 
cision could perhaps be only justi- 
fied on the ground that in this 
way and in no other could Delhi be 
taken. But able pens, on the other 
side, pointed out the extreme value 
of that outpost or bulwark, and the 
impolicy of any retrograde move- 
ment which would turn friends into 
waverers, and waverers into active 
foes. The arguments for not yield- 
ing an inch of ground were put for- 
ward with great point and earnest- 
ness, and we have no doubt that 
they were sound, and that the 
abandonment of the frontier across 
the Indus would have been a de- 
sperate measure, to be resorted to 
when everything else had failed. 
But the opponents of the secession 
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went much too far, on theother hand, 
in thinking that the siege of Delhi 
might be raised without irretriev- 
able disaster. Fortunately, the pro- 
gress of events and the determmed 
front shown solved the difficulty 
without compelling a resort to 
either alternative. Peshawur was 
not abandoned, and Delhi was even- 
tually retaken by British and Pun- 
jaubi troops without the addition 
of a single bayonet from England. 
But Lord Lawrence was essentially 
right in attaching immeasurable 
importance to a successful siege. 
The eyes of all India were directed 
to the imperial city. The rebels, 
strengthened by almost weekly ad- 
ditions from revolted brigades in 
divers parts of Upper India, seemed 
to taunt and defy our forces. Neither 
enemies nor adherents had forgotten 
that, half a century previously, we 
had been compelled to raise the 
siege of Bhurtpore. There was no 
doubt in the minds of men who 
took not a local but an imperial 
view of the situation, that to take 
the Mogul capital was to strike a 
blow at the very heart of the rebel- 
lion, and to satisfy friends, enemies, 
and those who faced both ways, that 
the final extinction of the revolt 
was a mere question of exertion and 
time. 

In the volume before us, however, 
that decisive blow is not struck. 
The situation of the British army 
before Delhi was in every sense 
peculiar, and the story of June, 
July, and August 1857, as told by 
Mr. Kaye, is one of gallant strug- 
gles but deferred hopes. -Withm 
less than a month from the out- 
break at Meerut, in spite of heat 
and the incompetence of the com- 
missariat, a compact force had cer- 
tainly taken up a strong position 
before the walls. A brigade under 
General Wilson set ont from Meerut, 
twice routed the mutineers by the 
Hindun river, and effected a junc- 
tion with the columns of General 
Barnard, when the combined forces 
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were again completely successful in 
a third action, which was known as 
that of Budlee-ka-Serai. That the 
mutineers, though outnumbering 
our forces, should not withstand 
the well-directed fire of the Bengal 
Artillery and the rush of the British 
infantry, and that they should take 
refuge within the red walls of the 
capital, was just what everyone 
expected. But when we had once 
occupied the ridges and the old 
cantonments, the aspect of affairs 
was entirely changed. The muti- 
neers had powerful guns, inex- 
haustible stores of ammunition, the 
traditions of history to encourage 
them, and bulwarks under which 
to fight. The consequence was that 
the story of Sebastopol was repeated. 
The besieging army found itself 
almost besieged. It is still a question 
amongst military men whether our 
little army _could not on arrival 
have taken Delhi by a cowp-de-main. 
And it is quite certain that the 
practicability of this step was urged 
on the General in command by a 
knot of gallant young officers; and 
that on more than one occasion 
active preparations were made for an 
assault. But from misapprehension 
of orders on the part of one officer, 
from indecision and doubt, or some 
other grave causes, the hazard was 
not run; and for three months the 
operations, which are detailed with 
great force, accuracy, and anima- 
tion, took somewhat the following 
shape. The mutineers from their 
battlements sent shot and shell, at 
long ranges, into the very middle 
ofour camp. Our artillery, though 
served splendidly, was wholly un- 
able to silence this fire, or even to 
reply to it with effect. Our force 
was numerically small; it was sub- 
Ject to loss by disease, while some 
portion was not to be trusted. The 
rebels, as we have remarked, were 
receiving frequent additions from 
regiments and even brigades which 
had revolted at large stations, and 
which, after the usual atrocities, 
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had marched straight to the capital. 
As these new allies flocked to the 
city they were sent out to have 
their ‘baptism of fire,’ with the 
double purpose of proving their 
fidelity and prowess, and of afford- 
ing us no respite. It mattered not 
that they were invariably routed 
and had to get back to their 
cover. Our men, meanwhile, had 
no peace. They were disturbed at 
the bath and at the midday meal, 
when the sun was at its fiercest ; at- 
tempts were made to attack our 
rear and to imterrupt our convoys ; 
our pickets were shot at from gar- 
dens and inclosures; mistakes oc- 
curred from the similarity of dress, 
bugles, and accoutrements; and it 
became evident that until reinforced 
we could not hope to see the inside 
of Delhi, even if we could calcu- 
late on maintaining our position in 
the teeth of serious losses, and 
against the attacks of an embol- 
dened enemy. To those who were 
then in India, and who look back on 
the history of the mutiny, there was 
no darker period of depression and 
danger than the first three weeks of 
August. Delhi had notfallen; Cawn- 
pore had indeed been recaptured ; 
but Lucknow was not relieved. 
Reinforcements were only just ar- 
riving from England, and were on 
the seaboard. We were making no 
progress; and, at such a crisis, and 
with an Asiatic people, not to ad- 
vance was in reality to go back. 
But by the end of August our 
prospects brightened. Nicholson 
with his movable column had 
arrived in camp, and had fought a 
splendid battle in the rear of our 
forces. One of the most skilful of our 
engineers had taken the exact mea- 
sure of his antagonists; the siege 
train, protected by the loyal Sikh 
feudatories on the Sutlej, was at 
hand; and the exertions of Lord 
Lawrence had collected a force 
which, however small when com- 
pared with that of the rebels, proved 
itself adequate to the task of as- 
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saulting batteries, though manned 
by skilled and desperate artillery- 
men; and, what was of even greater 
importance, of clearing out and 
holding the city whenever the 
walls might be gained. It will be 
for Mr. Kaye, in his next volume, 
to tell us how the victory was won, 
to be dimmed by the loss of such 
a general as Nicholson. But the 
great episode of the small force that 
resolutely kept the Flagstaff Tower 
and the Observatory with unfailing 
courage and unimpaired cheerful- 
ness, with all its incidents of per- 
sonal prowess and chivalrous daring, 
may be read by all with pride and 
admiration, especially at a time 
when a display of the same qua- 
lities may, at any moment, be re- 
quired from many who are now 
calmly sitting by their firesides or 
lounging in the streets. 

It was a natural consequence of 
the total disruption of intercourse, 
and of the scope which such a 
Hydra as the mutiny afforded to 


individual energy and talent, that 
the figure of Lord Canning is less 
prominent in this volume than those 
who honour his memory would de- 


sire. The statesman from England 
was in the Gangetic Delta: and it 
became impossible for him to retain 
the supreme control or even the 
partial direction of events which 
succeeded each other in dissolving 
views of bloodshed and fire. When 
telegraph wires were cut, early 
posts had ceased, and intelligence 
could only be transmitted by stray 
messengers, officers had constantly 
to act on their own judgment, and 
to hope for confirmation or subse- 
quent indemnity. It may, however, 
be fairly questioned whether all 
the measures taken by the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta were judicious 
and suited to the crisis. It was un- 
questionably a mistake to receive 
with marked coldness or indiffer- 
ence the spirited and timely offer 
of the inhabitants of Caleutta for 
the enrolment of a corps of volun- 
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teers. It was also a mistake to 
treat the press conducted by Eng- 
lishmen just as we treated the mis- 
chievous productions emanating 
from disloyal and seditious natives. 
But of the dignity, fortitude, and 
calmness shown by Lord Canning 
there should be but one opinion. 
After a brief tenure of office, and 
without having paid a single visit 
to any part of Upper India, he was 
suddenly called on to face one of 
the most terrible ordeals that had 
ever tested human foresight and 
skill. And we see him, in these 
pages, straining every nerve to re- 
inforce Benares and the Doab of 
Hindustan, to procure troops from 
Ceylon, China, and England, to 
narrow the circle of the mutiny, and 
to limit the spread of discontent. 
Men keeping important posts, or 
watching densely-crowded cities, 
were cheered or rewarded by a few 
lines written by the hand of the 
Governor-General, in that language 
which he wielded with such stately 
dignity and grace. By edict and 
by example he firmly checked the 
effusion of innocent blood and the 
excesses of retribution ; and to his 
efforts, if to those of any one indi- 
vidual, it is owing that the mutiny 
did not bequeath to his successors 
an undying legacy of religious anti- 
pathies and of national hate. But 
the subsequent volumes will, in all 
probability, be more fitted to bring 
out the really noble points in Lord 
Canning’s character ; to show how 
he could reward devotion and cast 
a veil over error; and how he 
shaped the outlines of a grand and 
a regal policy which was at last ren- 
dered possible by the quelling of 
the mutiny, and by the assumption 
of the Government in the name of 
the Queen. 

Mr. Kaye’s service in India has 
not only guaranteed him immunity 
from absurd misconceptions of 
Anglo-Indian life and phraseology, 
but it has imparted a lively and 
a picturesque character to his de- 
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scriptions of scenery and to his 
estimates of men. It was said of 
Lord Macaulay that his celebrated 
essays on Indian generals or ad- 
ministrators derived interest from 
the local knowledge which such a 
mind naturally acquired and di- 
gested in his four years’ residence, 
during which, though he visited 
the Neilgherries, he never went 
much higher up the river Hooghly 
than Barrackpore. Mr. Kaye is 
not one of those educated English- 
men who cannot tell whether 
Holkar is a Hindu or a Mahome- 
tan, or who won the battle of Buxar ; 
and he may even be credited with a 
knowledge of the subtler distinc- 
tions existing between a Raniand a 
Kirani, and between the Karkoons 
of the island of Bombay and the 
Monsoons of the Bay of Bengal. 
Some of his descriptions of cele- 
brated Indian forts and stations are 
accurate and graphic. The holy city 
of Benares with its temples, land- 
ing-stairs, and devotees; the junc- 
tion of the two sacred rivers at the 
fort of Allahabad ; the large, dusty, 
and straggling station of Cawn- 
pore, which, as a military post, had, 
in late years, somewhat diminished 
in importance; Delhi with its 
mosques of architectural beauty, its 
stately houses, red walls, and green 
retreats ; Roorkee developed “from 
an obscure village to a huge work- 
shop : these and other places, with 
their distinguishing characteristics, 
are all hit off with remarkable neat- 
ness and skill. Nor is the work 
wanting in animated portraits of 
soldiers and civilians whose spirits 
or calm courage seemed to rise 
with the crisis, and also, by their 
promptness of conception and exe- 
cution, almost tempt us to forgive the 
blunders of incapacity and irresolu- 
tion elsewhere. We forbear to draw 
marked attention to the names of 
men still living; but, with regard 
to the dead, the sketches of Herbert 
Edwardes, soldier, politician, and 
administrator—of John Nicholson, 
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born to rule wild tribes and to win 
battles—and of Havelock, the God- 
fearing Puritan, who was the first 
to stem the tide of rebellion, and to 
prevail -against numbers by pure 
stategy— appear to us_ excellent 
specimens of literary workmanship. 
Whatever opinion Anglo-Indians 
may entertain regarding Mr. Kaye’s 
political bias or personal predilec- 
tions, there can be no doubt of the 
skill which he manifests as a painter 
in the grouping of materials, or in 
the spread of colours on the can- 
vas. The facts and figures buried in 
solid blue books have all been dis- 
interred, sifted, and digested ; while 
private correspondence, personal 
recollections, and familiar inter- 
course, have supplied the anima- 
tion and life. In the background 
the picture is lurid with the flames 
or dark with the smoke of rebel- 
lion and anarchy: in the front, 
stand out prominently those exiles 
of undaunted hearts, ready hands, 
and magical influence, who, under 
God’s providence, preserved from 
dissolution our vast and magnifi- 
cent dependency, and elevated the 
character of our nation in the eyes 
of the world. 

As critics it is our duty to note a 
few literary blemishes which some- 
what detract from the merits of the 
work. There is always a difficulty 
in dealing with contemporary events 
and in making the petty and fami- 
liar incidents of daily life harmonise 
with the full and commanding style 
of an historical narrative. Not that 
we in the least object to the intro- 
duction of topics or of anecdotes 
which impart vitality to the account, 
or that we are at all oppressed with 
any consequential notions of ‘the 
dignity of history.’ But we should 
have wished some things to have 
been called by their own simple 
names. Havelock’s men do not 
drink ‘beer’ before they rush on the 
enemy, but they are * primed with 
good libations of malt liquor’! Yet 
when General Neill had to recruit 
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his exhausted physical energies, we 
are very properly told that he had 
to drink champagne and water, and 
not that he sustained himself by 
resort to what Mr. Tennyson calls 
‘the foaming grape of Eastern 
France.’ Then again we have in 
the siege of Cawnpore an example 
of translation from ordinary lan- 
guage into the ‘ grand style’ which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold would scarcely 
approve. The guns of the unfor- 
tunate garrison suffered damage 
from the enemy’s fire; and from 
this and other causes the canisters 
could not be driven home. The 
difficulty was overcome, we are 
informed, by the ‘ gentlewomen of 
Cawnpore, who gave up perhaps 
the most cherished components of 
their feminine attire to improvise 
what was needed.’ On turning to 
a foot-note extracted from the nar- 
rative of one of the few survivors 
of the massacre, we find that, in 
plain language, the ladies gave 
up their stockings, and that these 
articles were charged with the con- 
tents of the shot-cases and rammed 
down the guns! An amusement 
common enough at stations in the 
interior of Indian Presidencies is 
elevated into dignity by the fol- 
lowing remarks: ‘ Accompanied 
by his daughters, he (Sir H. 
Wheeler) often went out in pur- 
suit of a jackal, with a few im- 
ported hounds which he kept for 
the purpose; and there was still 
enough of the fire of the sports- 
man in the ashes of the veteran, 
to suffer him, in the crisp air of 
the early morning, to enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase.’ A subaltern 
or young civilian would epitomise 
the above sentence into something 
of the following: ‘The General 
commanding was a fine old fellow, 
who kept a bobbery pack in the 
cold season.’ Now and then, but 
rarely we admit, there is an instance 
of mere literary amplification or of 
the introduction of epithets because 
they have a ringing sound. The 
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troopers of the 3rd Cavalry, who 
commenced the outbreak, were 
hastening towards Delhi on the 
memorable night of the 11th of 
May, with, we are reminded, the 
sound of carbines and rifles and 
‘the roar of the guns, with their 
deadly showers of grape and canis- 
ter,’ ringing in their ears. From 
this a casual reader might have 
imagined that the mutineers had 
got away from Meerut after ex- 
periencing severe loss. But the 
truth is, that nothing practically 
was done towards attacking the 
rebels protecting the station, al- 
though the authorities had at their 
disposal artillery, rifles, and cara- 
bineers : and only a few pages before 
we had been informed thateven when 
our troops had turned out equipped 
for a fight, ‘a few harmless rounds 
of grape were fired into the ob- 
security of the night.’ A more 
splendid soldier than General Nichol- 
son scarcely existed, but we can 
hardly credit what the author gives 
as a report, namely, that during 
the pursuit of the mutineers from 
the Fort at Hote-Murdan, ‘ the 
tramp of his war-horse was heard 
miles off. We do not see how 
the hoofs of one horse should make 
a much greater sound than the clat- 
tering of two rough-shod ponies, 
nor are we able to credit General 
Nicholson with a seat like that of 
the Wild Huntsman, or the Demon- 
Lover in Scott’s version of Burger’s 
Leonore, who went ‘tramp, tramp, 
across the land; splash, splash, 
across the sea.’ The expression 
‘rotting royalty,’ though forcible 
and quite true when applied to the 
festering corruption of the palace 
of Delhi, is hardly suited for a 
history, though it might be used in 
a trenchant speech or an indignant 
article. And Avatar is not happily 
applied to an expected Mahometan 
priest or prophet who was to restore 
the wealth and splendour of Mus- 
sulman dynasties. Avatar, as Mr. 
Kaye knows perfectly well, is a pure 
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Sanskrit word, originally used for 
the periodical appearances of the in- 
carnate Vishnu on theearth, of which 
nine are passed and the tenth is yet 
to come. 

The above blemishes do not se- 
riously detract from the merit of 
the work. A few actual errors of 
fact or orthography must now be 
noticed. The name of the civilian 
who gave evidence at the trial of 
the King of Delhi is Saunders, and 
not Sanders, and this gentleman is 
now our able Resident at Hydera- 
bad. The intriguing queen was 
Zeenut, and not Zeemut, For Mr. 
T. C. Wilson read Mr. J. C. Wilson. 
The magistrate of Delhi at the time 
of the outbreak was not Sir Thomas, 
but Sir John Theophilus Metcalfe ; 
and though we do not ask for 
Oriental pedantry in the spelling of 
Eastern names, we protest against 
metamorphoses of Oriental nomen- 
clature into genuine Anglo-Saxon. 
No Sepoy’s name could be Bridge- 
Mohun. What is meant is, no 
doubt, Brij-Mohun, A well-known 
missionary at Benares is Leupolt, 
and not Leupholt. One of the 
officers slain at Cawnpore was 
Vibart, and not Vilbart. A plat- 
form, in Hindi, is not ‘ chaboutree,’ 
but chaboutara. Mutiny, wicked- 
ness, or depravity would be fasad, 
and not fissad. The Holy War, 
so often preached by Mahometan 
fanatics, is Jihad, and not Jaidad. 
This latter phrase is not, indeed, 
‘Heaven bless us! a thing of 
naught,’ but it means property, or 
an assignment in land, and has 
nothing to do with battles and 
sieges. The deputy-commissioner 
of Loodiana was Mr. G., and not 
Mr, M. Ricketts, though we are 
bound to state that the wrong 
initial is given in a formal report 
by another officer. Mr. M. Ricketts 
was unfortunately amongst the 
officials murdered at Shahjehan- 
pore,in Rohileund. The late Mr. 
Blake, of the Civil Service, was 
killed many years ago in a tumult 
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at Jyepore, the beautiful city just 
visited by the Viceroy, and not at 
Jagpoor. But the error appears to 
originate with Colonel Sleeman 
in his Rambles of an Indian Official. 
Many people would imagine that an 
English officer whose ‘skull’ was 
‘clove to the brain’ by a despairin 
trooper could not have sania 
The officer to whom we allude is 
Colonel James Hills, who figures 
nobly in one of the most stirrin 
episodes of the camp before Delhi, 
and who is, we are happy to say, 
still alive and wearing the Victoria 
Cross for his gallant conduct. It 
is fair to state, however, that in a 
foot-note Mr. Kaye quotes from 
Colonel Hills’ own account of the 
occurrence. And as Colonel H. is 
not an Irishman he could not have 
written about his own death. But 
the phrase ‘clove to the brain’ ap- 
plied to an officer still living strikes 
us as somewhat sensational. We 
trust that Mr. Kaye may have an 
early opportunity of rectifying the 
above slight errors or misprints in 
his second edition. 

There are some other statements 
and remarks in regard to which 
critics familiar with Indian topics 
may have ground of objection. At 
page 123 Mr. Kaye admits that 
there are many things which in the 
month of May 1857 ‘might have 
been done better if the future had 
been clearly revealed to those who 
had the conduct of affairs.’ And 
he then proceeds to say that we 
‘must judge men according to the 
light of the day which shone upon 
them, not the light of the morrow 
which had not yet broken when 
they were called on to act.’ This 
strikes us as a rather perilous doc- 
trine to be applied to the conduct 
of affairs in the hands of ministers 
or statesmen at a national crisis. 
Statesmen are selected, elevated to 
particular posts, paid by the Trea- 
sury, and trusted by the people, 
precisely on the supposition that 
they are wiser and more prescient 
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than other people. We credit them 
not only with lofty purpose and 
good faith, but with insight into 
motives, with calculation of conse- 
quences, and with some prevision of 
events. We applaud their political 
sagacity when they come up to this 
standard, and we cease to believe 
in them when they signally fail. 
Even a caput lupinum may be 
wise after the event, and we all 
know what is proverbially said to 
be the master or teacher of fools. 
Why, it may be asked, when General 
Hewitt had mismanaged matters at 
Meerut, was General Lloyd allowed 
to retain the command at Dinapore? 
And why, if disarmament had been 
successfully carried out at more 
than one station by the Punjaub 
authorities, was the same measure 
not resorted to by those of Cal- 
cutta in regard to native regiments 
in Behar, while we had English 
bayonets near Patna? We admit 
that had this been done, as it easily 
might have been, history would not 
have had to record the splendid 
defence of Arrak by its garrison 
of civilians and Sikhs. But Lord 
Lawrence and his subordinates did 
not wait for ‘to-morrow’s light.’ 
They acted boldly on the occur- 
rences of to-day, and their success 
in crushing rebellion or in antici- 
pating it suggests the enquiry why 
policy should change with the 
latitude, or why what was done 
on the banks of the Ravi or the 
Jhelum should have been unat- 
tempted on the banks of the 
Ganges. The country would not 
record its belief in the firmness and 
diplomacy of Lord Granville at the 
present moment, if it thought that 
he was waiting for some revelation 
of the future, independent of that 
which can be gathered from his 
own insight into character and his 
power of drawing correct inferences 
from the position of Cabinets and 
the course of events. 

We are unable to accept, in the 
literal or the broad sense which the 
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words imply, the author's statement 
that in parts of the Empire other 
than the Punjaub there ‘might be 
seen something almost amounting 
to fusion between the Hinduised 
Mahometan, and the Mahometan- 
ised Hindu.’ The Hindu may ape 
the dress and imitate the manners 
of Englishmen, but between Hindu 
and Mahometan there is, in all 
parts of India, still as wide a gulf 
asever. Nota year passes in which 
the peace of a great city or a popu- 
lous mart is not endangered by some 
riot about a mosque near which a 
pig has been slaughtered, or a temple 
into which beef has been thrown ; 
and were it not for the staff of the 
policeman and the presence of the 
English magistrate, there would be 
broken bones and bloody heads on 
both sides. That Mahometan chiefs 
or landholders may have Hindus for 
their agents and managers, and vice 
versa; that men of different creeds 
may, under our levelling rule, meet 
on the same council and sit on the 
same committee ; and that, like Shy- 
lock, the one may buy, sell, talk, 
and walk with the other, is all very 
true. But the Hindu makes no pro- 
selytes from other sects, and the 
Mussulman still preaches the spread 
of his own creed by sword and fire. 
The angularities which Mr. Kaye 
alludes to vo still, we think, sharp 
and protruding; and union by the 
social board or the altar is just as 
far off as it was in the days of Akbar 
or Shah Jehan. 

We might also be permitted to 
doubt whether the number of 
mosques — not temples — in the 
Hindu city of Benares is as many as 
272, had not Mr. Kaye quoted Mr. 
Sherring as his authority ; and we 
have looked over the excellent map 
of the Cawnpore Station at page 
277 without finding the Subahdar’s 
Tank, so often mentioned in contem- 
porary accounts, indicated by name, 
although those who are familiar 
with the locality can make out 
its position. Hurdeo, we beg to 
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observe, is not the Oriental equiva- 
lent for fisherman. The Temple of 
Hurdeo is the Temple of Siva, the 
destroyer in the Hindu Triad, from 
Hara, an epithet of that deity. 
We believe that Mr. Kaye himself 
is perfectly well aware of this, but 
the collocation of words used by 
him might lead the unwary to think 
that fisherman is the translation of 
Hurdeo. We suspect that, as so 
often happens all over India, a 
temple to Hur, Hara, or Siva, had 
been erected at the expense of a 
fisherman, or of a number of persons 
of that caste, in a fit of piety, or on 
some lucky windfall. 

But, with these criticisms, we are 
ready to give all praise to Mr. Kaye 
for the spirit in which he writes, for 
the honesty of his endeavours, for 
his dispassionate estimate of cha- 
racters and measures, for his general 
fidelity and liveliness, and for his 
high moral tone. By no writer have 
the heroism, the endurance, the 
energetic lives, and the noble deaths 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
been so worthily commemorated. 
Nowhere is there a trace of exulta- 
tion such as might escape from the 
lips of one who was telling the story 
of unsuspecting confidence requited 
by foul treachery, and who might 
rejoice in any retribution which 
overtook a host of incarnate fiends. 
Stories of mutilation (which, in- 
deed, disappeared before the inves- 
tigation of the late excellent Lady 
Canning, who herself saw every lady 
that passed through Calcutta from 
the Upper Provinces) are mentioned 
by Mr. Kaye only to be discredited ; 
and the same fate in Mr. Kaye’s 
hands attends the report of writings 
said to have been discovered on the 
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walls of the slaughter-house at 
Cawnpore. They were bungling 
forgeries made by excited soldiers. 
The extraordinary inconsistency of 
the mutineers,.and instances of their 
romantic attachment and even chi- 
valrous courtesy, are well brought 
out in contrast to their deeds of fero- 
city and violence. Due praise is 
given to the princes who adhered to 
our cause, from the Sikh chiefs 
down to the Afghan pensioner Jan 
Fishan Khan, whose name, it may 
readily be conceived, was speedily 
metamorphosed in the English ranks 
into John Fisher. And in his ear- 
nestness not to palliate retribution 
exacted by young men of hot blood 
and ardent imagination, Mr. Kaye 
even condescends to quote such a 
work as the Travels of a Hindu, by 
Bholanath Chundra, a writer who 
never went near the scene of the 
mutiny when it was raging, who 
is singularly inaccurate in his ac- 
count even of places which he has 
visited, and who writes just as a 
Bengali might be expected to write. 

We take leave of Mr. Kaye with 
a feeling of gratitude that the events 
of the great mutiny have found an 
historian who writes in a spirit 
worthy of the fine corps to which 
he belonged, of the noble services 
whose ability in civil or political 
administration he is daily criticising 
and reviewing, of that literature to 
which he devotes such hours as can 
be spared from the pressure of offi- 
cial duties ; and we may safely anti- 
cipate that no rash annalist will rush 
in upon the ground which he has 
trodden with so firm and dignified 
a step, and that the history of the 
great mutiny will not be rewritten. 

S. 
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THE ORANGE SOCIETY. 


OTWITHSTANDING the rapid 
and triumphant progress of 
legislation for Ireland during the 
past two years, we strongly suspect 
that the power is hardly yet in ex- 
istence which will draw the con- 
flicting elements of Irish life into 
harmonv, or soothe into repose its 
endless agitations. It takes a long 
period to school a people so divided 
by fortune as well as tradition to 
a sense of civil responsibility. For 
we find, on the side of the Catholic 
pulation, that the spirit which the 
Penal Laws first exasperated has 
contmued to act, though with 
diminished power, long after the 
original stimulus has been with- 
drawn; while, in the case of the 
Orangemen, once described by 
Sydney Smith as the fere naturd 
of the country, they are as strongly 
wedded as ever to their old creed 
of Protestant ascendency, but so 
deeply exasperated at the course of 
recent legislation, that, in spite of 
all their boasted loyalty, they have 
shown a disposition to coquet even 
with anarchists who would over- 
turn the very foundations of society. 
We all know how the progress of 
statesmanship and the tide of cir- 
cumstances have carried all parties 
alike from the positions they once 
occupied ; even the old Tory party, 
once the object of Orange worship, 
having become as extinct as the 
Jacobites, who are nowhere now to 
be found except in the pages of lady 
novelists. The Orangemen them- 
selves have not been wholly proof 
against the unbounded energy of 
social change which is everywhere 
so apparent; but they have not 
become either more liberal or more 
wise, for they still imagine that 
they should be allowed by the State 
to arrogate to themselves superior 
privileges, on the false or insolent 
plea of superior loyalty, or on the 
ground of a purer religious faith 


than that professed by their fellow- 
subjects. There is unfortunately 
no class of people in these kingdoms 
less accessible toreason. Their dull- 
ness is so impassive and impregnable 
that all the weapons of controversy 
are quite thrown away upon them; 
and we suspect that we are under. 
taking a perfectly useless experi- 
ment im attempting to convince 
them by argument of the folly of 
their principles and conduct. The 
unconquerable pertinacity of opinion 
which has always distinguished 
them in the face of the most over- 
whelming proofs is certainly less 
honourable in debate than in war. 
The Oranygeman believes that the 
whole progress of the last forty or 
fifty years is a mistake, and he 
declines to accept the reforms, either 
political or ecclesiastical, of this 
fruitful period. He can look back 
over the seventy-five years of his 
history without the slightest fear 
of being reproached with the re- 
collection of a single generous or 
liberal deed done by Orangemen; 
for no measure of toleration or libe- 
rality was passed during that long 
period that did not meet with 
his unreserved resistance, his career 
having been one of consistent but 
ineffectual effort to continue all the 
unjust and obsolete distinctions of 
law, to secure in the hands of a 
single class a monopoly of power 
and profit, and to restrict and 
abridge the existing liberties of the 
people, to the utter sacrifice of na- 
tional interest and feeling. O’Dris- 
coll, the Irish historian, has made 
the remark, that most political 
associations profess to have views 
embracing the general interests of 
the country, and extending to the 
mass of the people, but the objects 
of the Orange Society were purely 
and professedly selfish, The ob- 
servation is a just one, and involves 
in itself a severe condemnation 
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of the Orange system, even if we 
are to make no account of the ill- 
will which such exclusive asso- 
ciations are sure to engender, the 
resistance they provoke, and the 
counter associations they infallibly 
call into existence, to the manifest 
injury of the country. The recent 
history of the institution involves 
some points worthy of considera- 
tion, especially in connection with 
a liberal development of Orange 
opinion in Ulster; and it may not 
be unprofitable to take a brief his- 
torical survey of the Society, with 
the view of understanding its pre- 
sent temper and tendencies. 

The first Orange Lodge-in Ire- 
land was formed on September 22, 
1795, in the house of a man named 
Sloan, residing in the village of 
Loughgall, County Armagh. A 
fierce battle had been fought on the 
previous night atthe ‘Diamond’ near 
this village, between the Protestants 
of the district and a large party of 


Roman Catholics from four neigh- 
bouring counties, who had come to 
avenge the banishment of seven 
thousand Catholics from a contigu- 
ous district in the spring of the 


same year. The Protestants were 
victorious in this conflict, and left 
thirty of their antagonists dead on 
the field. The organisation of the 
Society proceeded rapidly from the 
triumph of that hour, and it soon 
spread over nearly all the counties 
of Ulster, absorbing the Peep-o’-Day 
Boys, and even, at a subseqnent 
period, recruiting its ranks largely 
from the United Irishmen. The 
object of the new organisation was 
to sustain practically that system 
of ascendency which the law had, 
m part, actually repealed a few 
years before, and to perpetuate the 
degradation of the great body of 
the people by means of those reli- 
gious and political divisions which 
Were originally caused by the ope- 
ration of the Penal Laws. The 
Orange Society was, in fact, ‘the 
embodied spirit of these laws.’ It 
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has been customary for the apolo- 
gists of the Society to dilate on the 
services rendered by the Orangemen 
in crushing the insurrection of 1798; 
but it is only fair to remember that 
their own atrocities—carried on year 
after year with unrelenting cruelty, 
and without the slightest hindrance 
from the Government—had theeffect 
of directly stimulating the insurrec- 
tionary spirit. We have the ex- 
press testimony of O’Connor, Em- 
mett, and Nevin, the leaders of the 
United Irishmen, that the Armagh 
persecutions caused the union of 
Irishmen, and that ‘ wherever the 
Orange system was introduced, par- 
ticularly in Catholic counties, it 
was uniformly observed that the 
numbers of the United Irishmen 
increased most astonishingly.’ It 
is equally fair to state, that in the 
year of the insurrection large num- 
bers of the United Irishmen, re- 
coiling with horror from the cruel 
murders of the Protestants in Wex- 
ford, passed over into the Orange 
ranks, and became, as an impartial 
witness testifies, ‘the worst and 
most violent of the party.’ This 
was the origin of the Orange So- 
ciety. 

It is a suggestive fact that, though 
the system had a tendency from 
time to time to die out, it was 
always quickly revived at those par- 
ticular periods when the Govern- 
ments of the day were about to 
make some concession of political 
rights to Roman Catholics, or when 
the Roman Catholic Church itself 
seemed to take some step threaten- 
ing the integrity or security of the 
Established Church. We have al- 
ready seen how the insurrection of 
1798—but especially the Wexford 
massacres—tended to strengthen 
the institution. Dr. Doyle admitted 
that, in 1821, it was dying out, but 
that Pastorin?’ s Prophecies revivedit. 
It was the all but universal con- 
viction of the Catholic peasantry at 
that period, founded upon the extra- 
ordinary Apocalyptic expositions of 
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Bishop Walmsley, under the above- 
mentioned title, that the year 1825 
would be signalised by the simul- 
taneous disappearance of Protestan- 
tism and the English rule from Ire- 
land. So deeply had the prophecy 
influenced the Protestant mind, that 
Archbishop Magee, of Dublin, ad- 
vised the Government to make no 
concessions to the Roman Catholics 
till the fatal year was passed. The 
agitation for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion caused the Society to be re- 
organised in 1828, after it had been 
dissolved for three years. Lord 
Mandeville, a leader of the Orange- 
men, testified before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, in 1835, 
that the Society contained 160,000 
members in December 1831; but 
four years later the numbers had 
risen to 220,000, which represents 
about the present strength of the 
organisation. The rapid increase 
in this short period is easily ex- 
plained. This was the time of the 
great Parliamentary agitation on 
the Irish Church, when ten of its 
bishoprics were lopped off, and a 
great effort was made to appropriate 
its surplus revenucs to national 
purposes ; and also the time of the 
foundation of the National System 
of Education, which took the educa- 
tion of'the country out of the hands 
of the Episcopal clergy, and com- 
mitted it alike to the clergy and 
people of all denominations. It 
was, therefore, a period of uncom- 
mon excitement. The Protestants 
were, besides, greatly alarmed, es- 
pecially during the summer of 1832, 
by mysterious fiery signals, usually 
lighted turf, which were carried by 
night from one Catholic house to 
another over the whole country. 
The same signals were remembered 
to have preceded the 1641 massacre. 
In the year 1836 the leaders of the 
Orange Society voluntarily dis- 
solved it in deference to the express 
wish of the Crown. Twelve years 
of tranquillity followed; but, in 
1845, the Maynooth Grant was en- 
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larged, to the great indignation of 
the Ulster Protestants, and Lord 
Roden took the responsibility of re- 
organising the Society in the au- 
tumn of that year. The bloody 
conflict of Dolly’s Brae took place 
in 1849. The Government super- 
seded Lord Roden and two others 
in the commission of the peace for 
their share in that disgraceful af- 
fair; but, after a very short period, 
the fury of the Orange party sub. 
sided. During the year or two fol- 
lowing these events Ulster was the 
scene of a powerful agitation among 
the tenant-farmers to secure from 
the Legislature the recognition of 
their well-known Tenant- Right cus- 
tom, which their landlords were 
then gradually undermining by ca- 
pricious increments of rent, or by 
wholesale spoliation through eject- 
ments ; and a portion of the Orange- 
men entered into the movement with 
extraordinary energy and _ spirit. 
This movement temporarily demo- 
ralised the Society. But the Papal 
aggression came in 1851, and drove 
the Orangemen back under their 
natural leaders. The vitality of the 
Society has known almost no decline 
since that period, in consequence of 
the progress and demands of the 
Ultramontane party in Ireland. 
Dr. Cullen became Archbishop of 
Dublin in 1852, and also Papal De- 
legate, an office which gave him a 
controlling power over the whole 
Catholic clergy ; and we need hardly 
say that it has been his special 
mission—to use the words of Mr. 
James Lowry Whittle, a Liberal Ca- 
tholic—‘to develop, if not create, 
Ultramontane opinion’ in Ireland. 
The policy of Dr. Cullen has ever 
since been used by the Orangemen 
as a justification of their existence. 
Before we proceed to enquire how 
far the Orange Institution has suc- 
ceeded, or is likely to succeed, in 
resisting Romish or Ultramontane 
encroachments, it is only proper to 
remark briefly upon the strange and 
all but inexplicable perversity of 
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historical judgment which selected 
King William III. as the ‘ patron 
saint’ of the Society. The cur- 
rent Orange idea of the Conqueror 
of the Boyne is that he hated the 
Pope of Rome as the greatest sinner 
in Europe; that he regarded the 
Irish Papists as vermin only fit for 
extermination; and that his leading 
purpose was to perpetuate the Epi- 
scopal Church in England and Ire- 
land as the great bulwark of the 
Protestant religion. The Orange- 
men entertain the further delusion 
that he was a Tory, and the idol of 
the Tories. Without doubt, the 
moving spring of all William’s ac- 
tions was his attachment to the 
Protestant faith, and the deepest 
hostility to France and her ambi- 
tious and persecuting King. It was 
under the influence of these views 
that he was the prime, though con- 
cealed, mover in those arrangements 
for mutual defence which were em- 
bodied in the Treaty of Augsburg, 
July 1686; but when the power of 
England was alone wanting to give 
energy to this powerful confederacy, 
which included the Princes of the 
Empire and the Kings of Spain and 
Sweden, William at once obtained 
her concurrence by placing himself 
at the head of the Protestant in- 
terest in Britain. The French mon- 
archy, as Lord Macaulay says, was 
to the King of England, on account 
of its tyranny and ambition, what 
Carthage was to Cato or Rome to 
Hamilcar; so that when the battle 
of the Boyne decided the fortunes 
of the Protestant cause in Ireland, 
not only the rulers of Spain and 
Austria—the most bigoted suppor- 
ters of Catholicism in Europe—but 
Pope Innocent X. himself, whom 
Louis XIV. had deeply injured as 
well as insulted, actually rejoiced 
at the discomfiture of James II. 
and at the success of William IIL, 
the champion of the Reformation. 
This curious attitude of the Papacy 
had only another singular parallel 
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War, when the Pope of Rome, jea- 
lous of the irresistible and haughty 
power of Spain, celebrated the vic- 
tory of the Protestants at Leipzig 
under Gustavus Adolphus with pub- 
lic rejoicings, and scornfully rejected 
the application of the Spanish King 
to levy subsidies from the clergy. 
The Orangemen are not aware that 
King William was a far greater 
friend of the Papists than James IL.; 
for the ambassador from Spain wrote 
from London at the time to his Go- 
vernment that ‘no English Papist 
need be afraid, for that the danger 
arose from the conduct of James, 
and that William had saved them 
from a horrible persecution.’ Harris, 
the biographer of William, says that 
‘ he often declared that he came over 
to deliver Protestants, not to perse- 
cute Papists;’ and Lingard himself 
tells us that no less than 4,000 Pa- 
pist soldiers fought in his army, and 
that the officer who commanded the 
Dutch guard was a Papist. The 
Orangemen have always approved 
of the Penal Laws, which sorely dis- 
tressed and degraded the Irish Ca- 
tholics for about eighty years; but 
they forget that William used all his 
influence in vain against the Tories 
of his day, who were resolved upon 
crushing the Catholics by penal 
enactments. Harris informs us that 
‘he was so true to his principle of 
liberty of conscience that he re- 
strained the heat of some who were 
proposing several Acts against the 
Papists. He made them apprehend 
the advantage which it would give 
the French to alienate all the Pa- 
pists of Europe from England, who 
thence might hope to set on foot a 
new Catholic league, and make the 
war a quarrel of religion, which 
might have very bad effects; nor 
could he pretend to protect the Pro- 
testants in many places of Germany 
and Hungary unless he could cover 
the Papists in England from all 
severities on account of their reli- 
gion.’ We can easily imagine what 
course the idol of the Orangemen 
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would have taken on the policy of 
Catholic Emancipation, which they 
themselves opposed so strenuously, 
from the words of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, in his History of the Revolution in 
1688: ‘ William was on a level with 
the principle of religious freedom, 
but was restrained by ambition from 
espousing it before, and by a bigoted 
Parliament fr omestablishing it after , 
he became king’ (p. 415). It isa 
well-known fact that not only was he 
disposed to grant the fullest tolera- 
tion to the Catholics of Ireland, but 
Harris informs us that he would 
have allowed the Catholic clergy a 
moiety of the churches and church 
lands for their maintenance. And 
so far was he from designing to per- 
petuate the Episcopal Church of 
England and Ireland, as it was in his 
day, that he actually contemplated 
the establishment of a thoroughly 
liberal institution on a truly re- 

formed basis, and intended to com- 
prehend in it Presbyterians and 
Evangelical Nonconformists of all 
classes. And yet this is the man— 
so liberal, so tolerant, so wise—an 
object of the most undisguised oppo- 
sition and hatred to the friends of 
Protestantascendency a hundredand 
eighty years ago—who is now the 
object of Orange idolat ry,and whose 
name has become identified with 
the most illiberal, unpatriotic, and 
purely selfish organisation known 
to the present age. 

Let us now briefly enquire whether 
there is any necessity for such a 
Society ; next let us see how far it 
has succeeded in its objects; and 
then we shall trace the effects of 
its operations on the community, 
morally, politically, and socially. 
The popular justification for its 
existence is usually found in words 
like these, which are heard every 
day in Ulster: ‘We must not let 
Papists get the upper hand of us.’ 
Now Protestant ascendency has 
always been known to mean theo- 
retically the defence of the Protes- 
tant religion against} Catholic en- 
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croachments, but practically the 
political supremacy of Protestants 
over Catholics; and what the 
Orangemen dread is that these 
positions may be reversed, to the 
permanent injury of Protestantism. 
There are just three ways in which, 
it has been said, Catholics might 
get the upper hand : one is by force ; 
but it would surely be paying them 
a great compliment to say that five 
millions of Catholics could subdue 
twenty-five millions of Protestants. 
The other is by argument; and if 
they should succeed in converting 
the Protestants of the United King- 
dom, with all their learning and 
intelligence, they would deserve to 
succeed. And the last mode is by 
stratagem: but surely the Protes- 
tants of the three Kingdoms, in- 
cluding the Dissenters, will not all 
be asleep. Orangemen, however, 
cannot see the force of these obser- 
vations, and continue to repeat those 
parrot-like phrases about maintain- 
ing the Constitution in Church and 
State, which still bind the minds of 
so many people with a secret and 
sovereign charm. But what is 
really meant by maintaining or de- 
fending the Constitution in Church 
and State? Does it consist in mere 
loyalty to the person of the Sove- 
reign? This cannot be the Orange 
interpretation ; for the Revolution 
was in that sense founded in dis- 
loyalty, though the predecessors of 
many of the Orange clergy of our 
day were many of them loyal to 
King James to the last, praying that 
‘God would give him the hearts of 
his subjects and the necks of his 
enemies;’ their position indeed being 
most pitiable, as one Irish bishop 
tells us —praying backwards and 
forwards four times in a year for 
William and James, just as either 
was in the ascendant. It cannot 
mean loyalty to Queen Victoria, for 
forty years ago Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland, brother of the reign- 
ing King, who held the position of 
Field-Marshal, was at the head of 
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the Brunswick Clubs, which de- 
signed to secure for him the succes- 
sion to the British throne, to the 
exclusion of the Princess Victoria ; 
and perhaps some of our readers 
may remember the exclamation of 
O’Connell some years later at the 
birth of the present Prince of 
Wales: ‘ Thank God there is another 
life between us and the hoary tyrant 
of Hanover.’ A Committee of the 
House of Commons sat in 1835, at 
the instance of Mr. Joseph Hume, 
M.P., to investigate the nature and 
design of the Orange Institution, 
with the view of discovering its 
disloyal tendencies ; and though the 
Duke of Cumberland declined to 
appear for examination, there was 
evidence enough to prove that, con- 
trary to law, warrants had been 
issued to military bodies under his 
signature ; and such was the spirit 
evoked by the publication of the 
Committee's Report, that the Duke 
of Cumberland found it necessary 
to retire to Hanover, and Colonel 


Fairman, his henchman, disappeared 
altogether from English society. 
What, then, do Orangemen mean by 


maintaining the Constitution in 
Church and State ? It cannot mean 
that the Constitution should never 
be subject to change or improve- 
ment ; for Tories as well as Whigs 
have been instrumental from time 
to time in bringing about many im- 
portant modifications or develop- 
ments of the Constitution. But the 
Constitution is still in existence. 
If the Orangemen, however, simply 
mean by this expression the main- 
tenance of the laws of the kingdom, 
we are not aware that the Roman 
Catholics have been less loyal than 
themselves in obedience to the laws ; 
for if there are Fenians who threaten 
to overturn the foundation of society, 
they have their Irish allies in 
Orangemen like Madden, who de- 
clare that ‘they have nothing to 
fear from the Fenians, and must do 
nothing against them,’ and in others 
who declare that they will hold their 
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processions in spite of the law. 
But surely there 1s no need at pre- 
sent for an organisation like the 
Orange Society to secure obedience 
to the laws. The police and the 
military are perfectly competent to 
thisduty. They crushed the Smith 
O’Brien fiasco in 1848 and the 
Fenian fiasco in 1867 without the 
slightest difficulty. We have taken 
no account of the strong constitu- 
tional objections which exist to 
volunteer associations, even of the 
most loyal kind, with their extra- 
legal manifestations of physical 
strength, tending as they all do to 
supersede the regular action of the 
law or impede the authority of 
Government. Ifthe Government is 
strong enough to uphold the supre- 
macy of the law, then the Orange 
system is quite superfluous for any 
good, and may become, as has been 
unhappily realised, a pretext for 
counter-associations of the worst 
kind. It is only the most miserable 
condition of society which drives its 
subjects to the necessity of a private 
system of self-protection. But, per- 
haps, the Orangemen will argue the 
necessity of such an organisation 
on the ground that it supplies a 
barrier against the encroachments 
of Popery. It is a singular fact, 
however, that the Orange leaders 
in 1836 voluntarily dissolved the 
Society because it failed on this very 
point. Immediately after the Re- 
port of the Committee of the House 
of Commons already referred to had 
been published, an address was pre- 
sented to the Crown by the House 
of Commons recommending the dis- 
solution of the Society, because it 
was injurious to the discipline of 
the British army, and dangerous to 
the peace of the realm. 

The Grand Orange Lodge pro- 
ceeded at once, in April 1836, to 
dissolve the Society by the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘It seems to this 
Grand Lodge that the ends for 
which the Orange Association was 
originally framed, namely, the pro- 











motion of the interests of the Pro- 
testant population of Ireland, will 
no longer be served by the further 
continuance of that institution ; and 
that, in conformity with the ex- 
pressed will of the Sovereign, the 
Orange Association ought to be 
and is hereby dissolved.’ It surely 
stands to reason that the Orange 
Society should be a permanent injury 
to Protestantism, because, as Lord 
Gosford remarked before the Com- 
mittee in 1835, ‘it divided the 
Protestant interest, and whatever 
caused a schism weakened it.’ Be- 
sides, every student of history 
knows that an alliance with a poli- 
tical sect is sure to corrupt religion ; 
that a political parson has not a 
shred of either moral or religious 
influence to conciliate opponents ; 
and that the Church of Ireland 
failed to convert the Irish Catho- 
lics precisely because it was a 
political institution—because, to 
use the words of the present 
Bishop of Winchester, it was ‘ made 
for three hundred years one of the 
worst and meanest instruments of 
English misrule.” The Orangemen 
may think that it is their destiny 
to stop the encroachments of the 
Church of Rome; but, judging by 
their policy and their acts, they 
never intended to convert Catho- 
lics. It was supremely foolish, if 
they ever entertained such an idea, 
to irritate and annoy them. Poli- 
tically and religiously, the Orange 
system has been a terrible mistake, 
for it has only driven the Catholics 
to unite and concentrate their poli- 
tical efforts on one object; it 
has removed all causes of weak- 
ness among them; it has forced 
them to forget their differences, 
or not allowed their differences 
to develop themselves, for the 
sake of resisting Orange aggres- 
sions. In fact, the Orange system 
has made a Liberal party in Irish 
Romanism impossible; it has or- 
ganised by its intolerable insults 
and pretensions the whole Catholic 
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population, till each man has become 
a partisan, and it has alienated by 
its extremeness and folly the sup- 
port of all moderate Protestants. 
The late Dr. Whately, in a letter 
to the Bishop of Llandaff, written in 
the year 1832, made the following 
remarks: ‘I think it not unlikely 
that the Orange party spirit, if 
called into action in the manner you 
speak of, may crush the opposite 
party for a time; but the perma- 
nent pacification of Ireland through 
the Orange spirit can only take 
place by the total extermination of 
the Roman Catholic population. 
This is not so generally acknow- 
ledged here as it is in reality known ; 
and in England it is not understood.’ 
He then proceeds to observe that 
the Irish Protestant differs from the 
English on the point of implacabi- 
lity: ‘The English are turbulent, 
violent, unjust when their passions 
are roused; but they would not go 
on year after year, and generation 
after generation, trampling un, in- 
sulting, and tormenting a fallen 
foe. Here parcere subjectos is un- 
known. They are never weary of 
tyrannising over the conquered. 
The very name of Orangeman is a 
type. It is chosen on purpose to 
keep up the memory of a civil war 
which every friend of humanity 
would wish to bury in oblivion. 
It is doing what among the heathen 
was reckoned an accursed deed, 
keeping a trophy in repair. The 
English would have too much, if 
not of Christian feeling, at least of 
good taste, to assemble in Paris to 
celebrate the battle of Waterloo. 
Here we parade Orange flags, and 
decorate King William’s statue, and 
play the tunes of insulting songs, 
under the noses of the vanquished, 
till they are all goaded to madness; 
and it is curious that they are more 
studious to provoke than to disable 
their enemies: they are like sports- 
men who preserve foxes on purpose 
to hunt them. Many instances 
have come to my knowledge of the 
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most famous Orangemen stripping 
their estates of a Protestant tenantry 
who have been there for generations, 
and letting their lands to Roman 
Catholics (who can afford to offer, 
at least, a higher rent from being 
accustomed to a poorer style of 
living) for an advance of a shilling 
per acre !’ 

It has been the custom of Orange- 
men, as we have seen, to boast of 
their superior loyalty, and especially 
of their attachment to the British 
connection. But surely they are 
not such fools as to imagine that 
the dismemberment of the Empire 
would be for their advantage in a 
country mainly Roman Catholic, or 
that a rebellion in which they would 
themselves be the first victims 


would advance the Protestant cause. 
They may well be loyal, indeed, so 
long as the British connection se- 
cures them the possession of equal 
rights and privileges with their 
Catholic fellow-subjects ; but loyalty 
we know was a far more profitable 


thing—and no thanks to them—in 
the old days of Protestant ascen- 
dency, when the Orange faction 
was always safe, when informations 
against Orange offenders had to be 
sworn before Orange magistrates, 
bills to be found by Orange grand 
juries, juries to be impanelled by 
an Orange sheriff, and the verdict 
given by an Orange jury, upon 
prisoners wearing Orange lilies in 
the dock. But in these more just 
and reasonable times, when their 
fancied privileges are trenched upon, 
we find Orangemen, even Orange 
chaplains, not afraid to declare 
their readiness to ‘ kick the Crown 
into the Boyne,’ and the leaders of 
the faction—at least for a time— 
openly fraternising with Fenianism. 
We all know that in 1800 the oath 
of the Orangeman was avowedly 
conditional ; its exact words were: 
‘That we will bear true allegiance 
to his Majesty King George [II., 
his heirs aud successors, so long as 
he or they support the Protestant 
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ascendency.’ The words were after- 
wards changed ; for they had a dan- 
gerous tendency, and it had become 
daily more obvious to some of the 
leaders that the assumption of ascen- 
dency by any one class of Irishmen 
over another, in virtue of their poli- 
tical or religious opinions, was a 
fact repugnant to the spirit of the 
British Constitution. But though 
the words were changed, the old 
spirit remained, 

The question may now be asked, 
how far the Orange Iustitution 
has succeeded in its objects. It 
had confessedly failed in 1836, 
when the leaders voluntarily dis- 
solved it, on the ground that its 
continuance could no longer ‘ pro- 
mote the interests of the Protestant 
population of Ireland.’ We our- 
selves know that it has not suc- 
ceeded in obstructing or stopping a 
single one of those various reforms, 
political or ecclesiastical, which 
have lifted Roman Catholics to the 
same level with their Protestant 
fellow-subjects. The Constitution, 
in Church and State, has been 
greatly modified and improved, not- 
withstanding all their speeches and 
processions. The Orangemen have 
not succeeded, as they must them- 
selves admit, in converting the 
Irish to Protestantism; for after 
seventy-five years of witness-bear- 
ing, Ireland is still the most Roman 
Catholic country in Europe, driven 
by the pressure of Orange opinion 
into the most compact Ultramon- 
tane unity. Can they have the 
audacity still to declare that they 
have succeeded in accomplishing a 
single one of their various objects ? 

But we must now proceed to 
notice the effects of the Orange 
system on the welfare of the country. 
It cannot have the credit even of 
being patriotic, and has become 
even less so—with the exception of 
a small Democratic party—during 
the last ten or fifteen years. There 
was a time, for example, when the 
Orangemen, who were mostly of 
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the agricultural class, took a deep 
interest in the Land question. Forty 
years ago, Ulster was distracted by 
‘Tommy Downshire,’ who was the 
‘Captain Rock’ of his day, and 
carried his flag of orange and green 
over the counties of Down, Antrim, 
and Armagh, demanding for Pro- 
testants and Catholics ‘half 
rent and no tithe.’ The Orange 
magistrates, who were then mostly 
landlords or agents, were very 
anxious to use the yeomanry against 
them ; but they could not trust them 
to act against ‘ Tommy,’ forthey were 
Orangemen to a man, on account of 
their common sympathies as tillers 
of the soil. But in 1835, when an 
attempt was made to obtain for the 
Ulster tenant- farmers compensa- 
tion for their unexhausted improve- 
ments, the Orangemen held aloof 
from the agitation; and again, 
within the last two years, when the 
Duke of Abercorn had the assu- 
rance to tell the Orangemen of Bel- 
fast that the demand for security of 
tenure was ‘dictated by an Ultra- 
montane spirit,’ the leaders of the 
Society actually succeeded in keep- 
ing their followers apart from the 
agitation, saying to them in effect— 
‘Better sacrifice your Ulster custom 
than restore it to its ancient force, 
if you are compelled to extend its 
benefits to those who have assisted 
to deprive you of the privilege of 
insulting them with impunity. But 
the absence of a patriotic spirit— 
though a great evil in itself—might 
be compensated, in some measure, 
by a loyal and peaceful behaviour 
in all civil relationships. It was a 
rule of the Orange Society in 1814: 
‘We will not persecute, injure, or 
upbraid any person on account of 
his religious opinions, provided the 
same be not hostile to the State ;’ 

but this provisional clause kept the 
way clear for every contrivance in 
the way of songs, party-tunes, pro- 
cessions, and emblems, to insult 
and irritate their Catholic neigh- 
bours, and it wrote its own history 
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in endless outrages, murders, burn- 
ings, and riots. An Ulster magis- 
trate declared, in 1835, before the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, that ‘ there had scarcely been 
a 12th of July, to the best of his 
recollection, in any year, from the 
commencement of Orangeism till 
the present period, when a breach 
of the peace had not occurred ; and 
frequently lives had been lost as 
a consequence of these proces- 
sions. The Earl of Caledon tes- 
tified, at the same time, that ‘so 
far from assisting to execute the 
laws, the Orangemen in County 
T yrone were the very people who 
were the most active in infringing 
the laws.’ Recent events tell. the 
same story. Unhappily, too, the 
system tends greatly to the injury 
of morality. Lord Gosford testified, 
in 1835, that the Orange Lodges 
led to idleness and dissipation, as 
they usually met in public-houses ; 
and it is very well known that 
during the last thirty years they 
have largely demoralised the hum- 
bler classes of the Protestant popu- 
lation. The evil effects of the sys- 
tem on the administration of justice 
have almost—though not altogether 
—passed away, through the vigor- 
ous determination of successive 
Governments to weed out Orange- 
men from the magisterial bench. 
The conduct of the Whig Govern- 
ment, in 1849, in superseding Lord 
Roden and the brothers Beers in 
the Commission of the Peace, and 
in multiplying the number of stipen- 
diary magistrates, has had the best 
moral effect upon the country at 
large; for, in former times, the 
Orange system paralysed the action 
of the law, not only by the open 
resistance of its partisans, but by 
the tone of feeling it encouraged, 
that Orangemen were never to be 
punished. No confidence can ever 
be placed in the tribunals of a 
country where fairness and impar- 
tiality are not displayed in the 
selection of its judges and magis- 
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trates ; for the partisan system vi- 
tiates and contaminates everything, 
but above all the judicial character. 

We have already alluded to the 
existence of a Democratic party in 
the bosom of the Orange Society, 
which first made its power felt at 
the last election for Belfast, when 
Mr. William Johnston, the great 
Orange hero, was returned for that 
flourishing town, in the teeth of the 
old Orange faction. The change 
that has thus taken place in the tone 
and policy of the working classes is 
a significant, proof that new rela- 
tions may be formed in the future 
that will deeply influence the peace 
and prosperity of the country. The 
Orange Brotherhood has hitherto 
been a strong and daring body- 
guard of the landlords and clergy, 
specially serviceabléat election times 
in repressing all popular and liberal 
tendencies, and never hesitating to 
do the meanest offices in the service 
of political despotism and landlord 
tyranny. But the last election saw 
the Orangeman and the Catholic 
marching arm in arm to the poll 
to vote for each other’s candidates ; 
and though the Grand Orange Lodge, 
true to its old instincts and tradi- 
tions, was not afraid to banish from 
its ranks Mr. Marriott Dalway, M.P. 
for Carrickfergus, for proposing Sir 
Shafto Adair, a Liberal and Epi- 
scopalian, for the representation of 
County Antrim, it was afraid to 
touch the Orange working men of 
Belfast, who had voted for the Liberal 
candidate there, because the fact had 
become apparent that Mr. Johnston 
himself must be involved in the pro- 
ceeding, to the possible overthrow 
of the whole Orange Institution. 
This new party believes in the doc- 
trine of equal political rights, and 
took a noble and independent stand 
on the Land question, to the great 
indignation and disgust of the land- 
lords. Undoubtedly the indepen- 
dent Orangemen may fairly regard 
themselves as representing the en- 


lightened policy of William IIL; 
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and we are happy to know that, be- 
lieving as they do that the day of 
invidious distinctions is really gone, 
they are disposed to trust to their 
own natural weight and influence 
for a fair share of public honour 
and patronage, and will steadfastly 
ally themselves with all true friends 
of liberty against Ultramontanism 
and every other tendency of opinion 
that threatens to obstruct the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the nation. 
In drawing these observations to 
a close, we cannot but remark that 
the higher classes of Ireland are 
mainly responsible for the continu- 
ance of the Orange Institution. It 
was the gentry who revived it in 
1828, when it had been dead for 
three years. It was Lord Roden 
and his class who revived it in 1845, 
afterit had been extinct for aboutten 
years; and it is always the gentry 
who hound on the lower classes for 
their own political purposes, though 
usually they are very careful to keep 
themselves in the background. And, 
instead of using their powerful in- 
fluence to quell the spirit they have 
evoked, with its long train of evil 
consequences, they usually call upon 
the Government to pass more re- 
pressive laws, and to lay restrictions 
upon party demonstrations which 
they have themselves sedulously 
fostered or wantonly provoked. It 
was the present Lord Londonderry, 
a son-in-law of Lord Roden, and a 
Tory, who urged the Government of 
the day to pass that Party Proces- 
sions Act under which the Orange- 
men are chafing at the present hour. 
It was during the viceroyalty of the 
Duke of Abercorn that Mr. William 
Johnston, M.P. for Belfast, was pro- 
secuted for a breach of the same 
Act, and imprisoned for two months 
in Downpatrick gaot; yet the same 
noble lord is not above making poli- 
tical capital out of the distractions 
of his country a year after, when he 
harangued the Orangemen of Bel- 
fast, denouncing the present Govern- 
ment for the social disorders of the 





country, but not uttering a word in 
denunciation of Fenianism, or ex- 
pressing a word of rebuke against 
the aggressive bigotry of Orange- 
men. It would have been afar more 
patriotic course to strive to dissolve 
religious animosities, which threaten 
—at least at present—to burn hotter 
than ever, and to bring together men 
of all sects to labour with acommon 
understanding for the good of a 
divided land. We should like to 
know what good the ‘ No Popery’ 
cry has ever done from the days of 
Lord George Gordon downwards, 
and especially what triumphs have 
been made under its banner to the 
interests of true religion. 

These Orange demonstrations, re- 
garded from another point of view, 
are not an altogether unmixed evil. 
They warn all Governments alike 
of the danger of attempting to play 
into the hands of the Ultramontane 
hierarchy; for there is a deep and 
formidable Protestant feeling behind 
them which our statesmen would 
do well not to provoke. The object 
of the Roman Catholic bishops is at 
present to obtain such a modifica- 
tion of the system of Irish education, 
both primary and collegiate, as will 
hand over the whole Catholic popu- 
lation to an exclusively clerical or 
denominational training ; or, to use 
the language of Mr. James Lowry 
Whittle, who protests warmly 
against any tendency to make Ul- 
tramontanism the principle of State 
dealing with education—‘To take 
the Catholic body, and ere it has 
half shaken off the misery, the 
ignorance, the prejudices, the sus- 
picions of bygone ages, to hand it 
over bodily to the emissaries of 
Italian fanaticism, would be wilfully 
to defer the resurrection of the 
country, and, as regards the empire 
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at large, to strengthen a system 
pregnant with disorder and mischief 
to our social organisation.” The 
danger hinted at is immensely in- 
creased by the attitude taken by 
the Episcopalian members of the 
Royal Commission on Primary 
Education, for they are completely 
in accord with the Catholic mem- 
bers in recommending such a modi- 
fication of the existing system as 
the Ultramontanes desire. If Mr. 
Gladstone is indisposed to tamper 
with the broad principle of reli- 
gious equality and justice which he 
avows, he will shrink as much from 
Catholic as from Protestant ascen- 
dency. He will decline to retrace 
his steps by the proposal of any 
plan of disguised concurrent en- 
dowment. He knows Ireland well 
enough to understand, that the 
policy of equal justice, without bri- 
bery or favouritism, will in the end 
disarm disaffection and extinguish 
religious bitterness; but to seek 
still to govern Ireland through the 
clergy of either denomination will 
bring down upon the Government 
a Protestant agitation of which the 
Orange demonstrations are but a 
feeble precursor. We trust that 
the time will soon come when 
Orangemen will see the wisdom of 
withdrawing from organisations so 
anti-social and sectarian; for they 
are in conflict with the claims of 
good citizenship and good fellow- 
ship, and are capable, by their 
secresy, of being perverted to the 
worst political ends; and that they 
will soon learn that the charity that 
ought to govern all human rela- 
tions is no respecter of persons, 
and is not limited or circumscribed 
by obedience to the rules or con- 
formity to the views of any political 
sect. 
An Utster Prorestant. 
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THE CRISIS 


N our lastarticle (November 1870) 
we accompanied the German 
3rd and 4th Armies to the walls 
of Paris, leaving the 1st and znd 
still engaged in the blockade of 
Metz. After the catastrophe of 
Sedan the French possessed no 
organised field force whatever, with 
the exception of the two corps 
d’armée under Generals Vinoy and 
Ducrot which were shut up in Paris, 
and therefore the German force in- 
vesting the capital had little to fear 
from without, being protected by a 
cordon of four strong cavalry divi- 
sions from any sudden attack that 
might be attempted against its 
rear. 

There has been much speculation 
as to the causes which delayed the 
active prosecution of the siege from 
September 19 or 20, when the capital 
was invested, till December 27 when 


the first great gun was fired against 
it; and many very erroneous conclu- 
sions have been drawn from this 
apparent hesitation on the part of 
the German leaders, which has been 
frequently interpreted into a con- 


sciousness of weakness. Now, how- 
ever, that accomplished facts enable 
us to form a more correct judgment, 
we can scarcely withhold our admi- 
ration of the great skill, wonderful 
patience, and ‘remarkable foresight 
with which the most difficult and 
complicated military-political pro- 
blem that has perhaps ever abruptly 
presented itself has been dealt with. 
Up to the end of August 1870, 
no German statesman or military 
chief could have seriously con- 
templated the conquest of Alsace 
and Lorraine as a probable conse- 
quence of the campaign then just 
commenced, nor up to Septem- 
ber 2 that three days’ fighting 
in the neighbourhood of Sedan 
would leave France without a 
government sufficiently strong to 
negotiate for peace, or able to do 
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anything else than proclaim a war 
a outrance. The whole course of 
subsequent events was, however, 
in reality governed by these two 
wholly unexpected complications ; 
and whilst Count Bismark acquired 
the conviction that the unification of 
Germany would eventually depend 
on the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, the members of the 
Government of National Defence 
and the leaders of all political 
parties in France saw in the guerre 
a outrance the best and only chance 
of retaining or conquering an as- 
cendency for themselves, and they 
therefore all joined hands to carry 
it out. 

These two political programmes 
when handed over to the respective 
military authorities on both sides 
imposed on them most difficult and 
arduous tasks : on the French Minis- 
ter that of organising, out of very 
imperfect materials, new armies ; on 
the Chief of the German staff, 
first, that of counteracting by the 
immediate investment of the French 
capital the measures of the French 
Ministry ; and, secondly, of securing 
such a footing in Alsace and Lor- 
raine as would, come what might, 
ultimately leave these provinces in 
German hands. It was therefore a 
question of time on both sides, and 
if, as we are told, it is our duty to 
learn lessons from the events of this 
war, here we have one to begin 
with; namely, that it takes more 
time to organise armies and get 
them ready ‘for field work, even in 
an essentially military country like 
France, than to carry out the most 
difficult operations with an army 
that is really well constituted a 
led. 

The reader will, however, find n 
the facts stated above a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the subsequen 
events, and also, as we believe, a 
tolerably safe guide towards esti- 
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mating the probabilities of what is 
likely eventually to take place. Of 
course it will be understood that 
the possession of some of the for- 
tresses was highly desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary, for the main- 
tenance of the communications and 
the bringing up supplies of all 
kinds from Germany; but if the 
retention of the provinces so often 
named had not been determined on 
very early, many of the fortresses 
which have been bombarded and 
taken would have been simply 
blockaded. 

In the Times of January 5 there 
is a very interesting and important 
letter from a correspondent, dated 
Paris, December 30, in which it is 
said, that if the Prussian army 
had proceeded at once to the attack 
of the city after the engagement 
at Chatillon of September 1g they 
would have found it unarmed 
and unable to offer any resistance ; 
and the writer goes on to show 
how this might have been done. 
It will be remembered, however, 
that precisely the same thing has 
been asserted with regard to Sebas- 
topol, although this has never been 
more than a matter of opinion ; and 
nothing is more natural than that 
@ person who comes to compare the 
state of a fortress after months of 
active preparation with what it had 
been before these had commenced, 
should arrive at a similar conclu- 
sion, especially if he altogether 
ignores the political motives of 
the enemy and their influence on 
his military plans. The question 
presents itself therefore—Was it, 
under the circumstances, desirable 
for the Germans to take immediate 
possession of Paris, supposing that 
to have been possible, and that 
they were aware of this? Now it 


will be remembered that, just at 
that time, conferences took place at 
Ferréres between M. Jules Favre and 
Count Bismark, the results of which 
must have proved very clearly to 
the latter, that neither the existing 
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French Government nor any other 
likely to succeed it for months 
to come would, or perhaps could, 
entertain for a moment the idea 
of ceding Alsace and Lorraine. 
Supposing, as we have said, that 
Count Bismark had determined, 
for political motives, and Count 
Moltke, for military reasons, that 
the two provinces must be annexed; 
and taking the whole political 
situation of the moment into ac- 
count, it seems highly probable, or 
at least possible, that it was better 
military policy to invest Paris than 
to run the risks of failure in attack- 
ing and trouble in keeping it in 
order when taken. The balance 
between the number of troops re- 
quired to garrison this unruly 
capital and that actually disposable 
for the investment might have been 
absorbed in a premature attack, 
whether successful or not. If, as 
we suppose, the securing possession 
of Alsace and Lorraine appeared 
to be the primary, and that of Paris 
only a secondary operation, then it 
is easy to understand why the 
Germans might have preferred to 
remain outside the walls rather 
than encumber themselves with 
garrison work, for, be it remem- 
bered, Metz was still holding out, 
and Bazaine had an efficient army 
under his command within its 
walls, 

It seems reasonable to enquire 
into the motives which probably 
led the Chancellor of the North 
German Confederation and the chief 
of the staff of the federal armies, to 
concur in the necessity of making 
the operations in the east of France 
primary, and those in the west 
secondary, at least pro tem. We 
cannot imagine either the one or 
the other of these two personages 
to have been blind to the facts that 
a forced cession of these provinces 
would naturally terminate in a per- 
petual feud between France and 
Germany, and a renewal of hos- 
tilities as soon as the former 
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should have gathered strength 
enough, and also that they would 
inevitably prove themselves very 
troublesome acquisitions. On the 
other hand, they may have fairly 
reasoned thus. French dignity, 
honour, vanity, and self-esteem 
have been so utterly compromised 
and wounded by what has already 
occurred at Worth, Metz, and 
Sedan, that an attempt at retalia- 
tion is inevitable. In that respect 
we can scarcely be worse off than 
we are, but the possession of the 
two provinces will, at least in a 
military point of view, render 
us better able to resist what is 
coming than we should otherwise 
be, and our enemy, in nearly the 
same proportion, less able to do us 
mischief; therefore let us take 
possession and keep it. 

It is scarcely necessary to say 
that we do not hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for these views, still less 
that we have been taken into Count 
Bismark’s confidence on the sub- 
ject; we are, in fact, simply en- 
deavouring to find a rational expla- 
nation for what has occurred, and 
which seems to us inexplicable on 
any other hypothesis. We may be 
mistaken, but cannot avoid express- 
ing our conviction, as many other 
probably better informed persons 
have already done, that the old 
story of the Sibylline books has been 
once more rehearsed, and that 
France would have fared much 
better in the end by not rejecting 
the first volume offered. 

Let us now take up the narrative 
of the course of events, leaving it 
to the reader to form his own 
judgment. On September 23 the 
fortress of Toul surrendered, and 
op the 28th Strasburg. The pos- 
session of these two points of pass- 
age was a matter of necessity for 
the operations of the army before 
Paris, just as the investment of 
that city was in its turn almost in- 
dispensable to the success of the 
siege operations against them and 
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of the blockade of Metz. So far 
there was nothing done from which 
an insight into the ulterior plans of 
the Germans could be gained; but 
from the moment that the troops 
hitherto employed before Stras- 
burg, reinforced by others newly 
arrived from Germany, were de- 
spatched to the south, under the 
command of General von Werder, 
there could be scarcely any further 
doubt that the conquest of Alsace 
had become a primary operation, 
whilst the investment of Paris still 
remained to a certain extent a se- 
condary one, for otherwise General 
Werder’s troops and siege artillery 
would have been brought up to the 
capital. This general, however, 
proceeded, as we have said, to the 
south, besieged Schlettstadt, which 
surrendered on October 24, then 
Breisach, which fell on November 
10, Von Werder proceeding, mean- 
while, so far south as Dijon, which 
he reached on October 31, driving 
before him the French Army of the 
East, then under General Cambriels, 
the object being to invest Belfort, 
the key to Southern Alsace, which 
was effected on the same day (Octo- 
ber 30). 

To keep the Government of Na- 
tional Defence and the only still 
available French troops shut up in 
Paris without engaging the Ger- 
man armies in a regular siege was, 
no doubt, the best means of further- 
ing the conquest of Alsace by 
General von Werder, and compel- 
ling the surrender of Metz to Prince 
Frederick Charles. It afforded the 
Germans, too, the additional advan- 
tage of probably attaining their 
primary object without running 
the risk of losing prestige by being 
compelled to abandon a regular 
siege once hegun, perhaps with a 
loss of artillery and inafériel; and 
it will be remembered that for seve- 
ral months grave doubts were ex- 
pressed about a siege or bombard- 
ment being really intended. But 
this plan was frustrated by the 
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escape of M. Gambetta from Paris 
in a balloon, an event the immense 
importance of which was scarcely 
realised at the time, although now 
sufficiently evident. 

M. Gambetta has displayed im- 
mense energy and activity in or- 
ganising two or three armies, 
which consisted of ten corps 
d’armée, and may therefore be 
estimated at 250,000 to 300,000 
men. It is worth while enquiring 
what materials were available for 
the purpose. First of all, there was 
the extraordinary levy of conscripts 
ordered in July — perhaps 80,000 
men; there were probably about 
the same number of half-trained 
men in the regimental depdts ; 
half of the army, therefore, consisted 
of nearly raw recruits. Then the 
levy was extended to old soldiers 
who had long since left the army, 
and never used a breechloader; to 
men who had purchased exemption 
from service; in fact, as high up 
and as low down as possible. The 
great difficulty was as to officers ; 
all general officers up to sixty years 
of age, and other officers up to fifty, 
who had retired on pensions, were 
called on to serve; and, as this 
number was quite inadequate, offi- 
cers of the Navy and Marines, both 
active and pensioned, were added ; 
then journalists and political fai- 
seurs of all descriptions—the two 
latter classes, naval officers and 
politicians, being transformed into 
colonels and generals of division 
by a stroke of the pen. How the 
artillery and a small force of cavalry 
were got together is not easily con- 
ceivable; but, somehow, it does 
exist. The remainder of the force 
consisted of Moblots. 

We have already given M. Gam- 
betta credit for the energy and 
activity with which this force was 
got together; whether it would 
not have been better to treat for 
peace is quite a different question. 
In 1866 Austria made peace when 
not nearly so badly beaten, having 
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still an army, a very strong en- 
trenched camp, and the river Da- 
nube between Vienna and _ the 
enemy. In doing so she sacrificed 
Venetia, where her troops had 
achieved brilliant victories and 
still held all the fortresses; and no 
one now doubts that Austria acted 
wisely. The Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph made all these concessions in 
order to save his dynasty and pre- 
vent a revolution. The Govern- 
ment of National Defence refused 
every concession, and carried on 
the war in order to maintain, or 
rather establish, the Republic. 

The Army of the Loire began to 
be talked of very soon, as it was 
talked of in 1814 and 1815. An 
army of the Loire is always ex- 
pected to undertake the functions of 
Deus ex machind, and retrieve all 
disasters. Early in October the 
German cavalry patrols reported 
from Orleans and its vicinity, that 
bodies of French troops were ad- 
vancing from the south and south- 
west towards Paris. General von 
der Tann, with the first Bavarian 
corps d’armée, the 17th and zznd 
Prussian infantry divisions, all of 
which formed part of the reserve 
of the 3rd Army (Crown Prince of 
Prussia), were despatched to meet 
these troops, and after some fighting 
drove them back, Von der Tann 
occupying Orleans on the 12th, 
and the 22nd division Chartres 
on October 21. The French troops 
that had been driven back were, 
however, only the vanguard of 
Gambetta’s army, and the main 
body soon returned to the attack. 
Before proceeding farther, we must 
mention here that the ammunition 
destined for the bombardment of 
Paris began to be despatched from 
Magdeburg only on October 16, 
that is to say, after the occupation 
of Orleans by the Bavarians. 

This occupation did not last long. 
On November g the Bavarian gene- 
ral was compelled to evacuate 
Orleans, and retreat, hotly pursued, 
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towards Paris, where the situation 
would have been very precarious 
for the Germans if Metz had not 
meanwhile capitulated on October 
27. This event immediately ren- 
dered the whole of the ist and 
znd Armies disposable for field 
operations, and we shall find in the 
mode in which they were disposed 
a confirmation of the view we have 
taken of the German plans. Of 
the four corps d’armée of the 2nd 
Army, three marched on the 30th 
to oppose the French Army of the 
Loire, the remaining one going 
directly to Paris to reinforce the 
army there. Of the three corps 
d’armée of the ist Army (Man- 
teuffel), two proceeded forthwith 


along the Belgian frontier  to- 


wards Amiens, to cover the siege of 
Paris on the north, and to ward off 
the French army, then under Gene- 
ral Bourbaki, subsequently under 
General Faidherbe, and forming at 
Lille. The remaining corps d’armée 
was, however, left behind to prose- 


cute the sieges of the fortresses in 
Lorraine, and also to hold Metz 
until the Landwehr should arrive. 
One-half of this corps ‘ndertook 
the former duty; Ver a capitu- 
lated on November 8, Ts. snville on 
the 24th, then Montmedy, Méziéres 
on Jannary 2, 1871, and Rocroy 
a couple of days afterwards. All 
this was done by one division of 
this corps, and the work consisted, 
as we see, in completing the 
conquest of Lorraine, and even 
seizing on all the French strong- 
holds in the Ardennes and Argonnes 
that command access to it. The 
other division of the same corps, 
being soon relieved at Metz by the 
Landwehr, proceeded to the south, 
to aid General von Werder’s opera- 
tions against Belfort. The con- 
sequence of this movement was the 
fall of Phalsburg, on November 
12,and the investment of Langres 
on the 16th of the same month. 
Thus whilst the prosecution of 
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the siege of Paris was mainly pro- 
vided for, the permanent occupa- 
tion of the two eastern provinces 
was at the same time secured, and 
a civil government organised with- 
in them. 

It is quite a different thing get- 
ting together a couple of hundred 
thousand of what Count Bismark 
alls ‘men with guns,’ and ope- 
rating with them in the field with 
a tolerable chance of success. Von 
der Tann was, as we have seen, 
compelled to evacuate Orleans on 
November g ; Aurelles de Paladine 
driving him out with one part 
of his force, whilst his main 
body attempted to advance by 
Montargis on Fontainebleau, in 
order to effect a junction with 
General Ducrot, who was to sally 
out from Paris to meet him in that 
direction. De Paladine’s force got 
into line at Montargis and Ladon 
on November 24; that is to say, 
about five leagues from its points 
of passage of the Loire. On the 
same 24th Prince Frederick Charles 
arrived also at Ladon, the dis- 
tance he had traversed being fifty- 
five leagues as the crow flies, and 
at least seventy-five by the road. 
This is, something like marching 
from Liverpool to London, whiist 
the forces of the London district get 
to Harrow and Windsor. De Pala- 
dine’s vanguard was defeated at 
Ladon on the 24th and at Maiziéres, 
if we recollect aright, on the 26th. 
There was, however, no lack of 
bravery, for he attacked a division 
of the Prussian corps on the 28th 
at Beaune la Rolande with superior 
forces, and would have annihilated 
it if other Prussians had not come 
to the rescue and compelled the 
French troops to retire with great 
loss and in considerable disorder. 
The want of good officers and a 
staff, and all the little wheels, 
springs, and levers required by that 
most complicated of all machines, 
an army in the field, can never be 
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compensated for by simple courage. 
And so it came to pass that Prince 
Frederick Charles, Von der Tann, 
and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
closed in by degrees on De Paladine 
in a great circle, and he, knowing 
how unequal his poor, gallant, 
but totally undisciplined, country- 
men were to sustaia such a combat, 
withdrew them across the Loire as 
the only chance of saving them ; 
bringing thereby a most unjust and 
cruel stigma on his own name, 
Orleans was reoccupied by the 
Germans on December 4, and 
the great sortie made by Vinoy and 
Ducrot on the zgth and 30th of 
November, after costing thousands 
of lives, finally came to nought. 
Whilst this was going on south 
of Paris, Mantenffel with his two 
corps d’armée was in the north 
steadily progressing towards La 
Fére, which was taken on November 
27, Amiens being occupied by his 
troops on the 28th. Pushing still 
farther forward, his troops reached 
Rouen on December 5, and finally 
Dieppe and Abbeville, and even 
momentarily St. Valery. Paris was 
thus encircled by a second cordon 
of troops at several days’ march 
from the besieging army, but still 
so disposed as to be enabled to com- 
bine for mutual support on any 
point that might be threatened. 
From this time forth the whole of 
the Prussian operations were di- 
rected to two principal objects—the 
sieges of Paris and of Belfort, 
everything else being subordinated. 
On the other hand, all the efforts of 
the French were directed towards 
bringing relief to these two for- 
tresses. 
After the defeat of the Army 
of the Loire it retreated in three 
different directions. Two corps 
darmée (18th and zoth), under 
Bourbaki, went up the valley to the 
south-east, and having been most 
severely handled in the previous 
actions ;were for a long time not 
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heard of, till at length in the be- 
ginning of January they turned up 
in the Besancon district co-operating 
with Garibaldi in an attempt to 
raise the siege of Belfort, of which 
we shall have more to say presently, 
A weaker column of the Loire Army 
took the road directly south to. 
wards Vierzon, leaving behind it on 
the roads and in the bivouacs nu- 
merous evidences of disorganisation. 
The main body-—-1sth, 16th, 17th 
corps d’armée under General 
Chanzy, who is undoubtedly a very 
excellent officer and has shown 
great skill—retreated down the 
valley of the Loire to the south-west 
by Blois; the delegated Govern. 
ment having meanwhile removed 
to Bordeaux. M. Gambetta is said 
to have planned these movements: 
if so, he has been probably dabbling 
in Biilow’s strategical theories, this 
being a very pretty exemplification 
of what is technically termed ‘an 
excentric retreat.’ In fact, there 
was a moment when it appeared as 
if Prince Frederick Charles had 
suffered himself to be led a dance 
after the central or weaker column, 
but if so he soon discovered his 
error. Those swarms of German 
cavalry, the eyes and ears of the 
army, seldom fail to ascertain how 
things really stand. 

General ‘Chanzy dodged along 
the Loire, followed by Von der 
Tann and the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
contesting every favourable position 
in the forest of Marchenoir, at 
Beaugency, and other places. Prince 
Frederick Charles rapidly brought 
the bulk of his army to the assist- 
ance of the above-named generals, 
and Chanzy was compelled to re- 
treat behind the Loir to Le Mans, 
Venddme being occupied by the 
Germans, who showed front to the 
west on a line reaching from Blois 
on the Loire to Rouen on the Seine, 
and Orleans becoming once more 
the centre of the German forces 
covering the siege on the south. 
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In reviewing these events one is 
naturally led to enquire whether a 
different turn might not have been 
given tothem by the French leaders 
adopting some other line of conduct. 
Mature reflection cannot, however, 
fail to show that no one event was 
independent of a preceding one, 
and the whole adamantine chain of 
disasters may be traced back to its 
first fatal link, the having attempted 
a gigantic enterprise with wholly 
inadequate means and in profound 
ignorance of the real state of things 
in the enemy’s country. The en- 
tire conduct of this war affords a 
curious subject for ethnological and 
psychological speculations. One can 
scarcely resist the temptation of 
translating the French diplomatic 
documents, official reports, and 
newspaper correspondence to one- 
self, sotto voce, into the vernacular 
of the sister island, into some- 
thing very like ‘Shure we always 
bet thim, and we’ll bate thim 
agin, the spalpeens.’ The wild and 
ager impulsiveness, the contempt 
of suffering and death, the exaggera- 
tion of sentiment, leading inevitably 
to exaggerations and distortions of 
facts, hopes, and fears—all this is 
intensely Irish or Celtic. It awakens 
a powerful though most painful 
response in our breasts, and recalls 
but too forcibly the fatal words 
Finis Polonie. ‘ 

The defeat of Wirth was but the 
first step to the blockade of Metz, 
just as this led to the catastrophe of 
Sedan, followed up by the invest- 
ment of Paris, which in its turn 
oceupying the exclusive attention 
of the French caused them to neg- 
lect till too late the defence of 
Alsatia. It has been suggested 


that the Army of the Loire, or at 
least the greater part of it, should 
have proceeded early in November 
to relieve the Alsatian fortresses and 
raise the siege of Belfort, instead of 
wasting its strength in an ineffec- 
tualeffort to relieve Paris. The com- 
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munications of the Germans would 
have been thus interrupted, it is 
said, and the war might have been 
carried into their country, A 
moment’s reflection will, however, 
show that it would have been much 
easier for Prince Frederick Charles 
to reach the neighbourhood of Dijon, 
after the fall of Metz, than to march 
all the way to Ladon and Maiziéres 
to stop De Paladine’s army ; and so 
it is, too, with almost every other 
mishap of the French arms—the y 
are all directly traceable to what 
occurred in August, and no fair 
opportunity of breaking through 
the fatal chain of destiny seems ever 
to have occurred. 

If we turn to the Germans, on the 
contrary, we find all their proceed- 
ings marked by these two charac- 
teristics : First ofall, they never un- 
dertook any one single operation with 
inadequate means, though their con- 
ception of what was necessary varied. 
At the commencement of the cam- 
paign they brought overwhelming 
forces to bear, as for instance at 
Worth, but by degrees, as a natural 
consequence of the prestige they 
had themselves acquired and the 
want of confidence of their oppo- 
nents, they could venture to meet 
vastly superior numbers with a 
comparatively’ small force. Se- 
condly, everything once determined 
on was carried out with astonishing 
rapidity and energy and without a 
moment's hesitation. It is not pos- 
sible to point out any one single en- 
terprise that proved a failure. They 
advanced and retreated, gained and 
lost. villages, but they have not 
hitherto failed in a project once 
undertaken. This nearly uniform 
success depends on two things—a 
just estimate of what they them- 
selves could do, and an equally just 
estimate of the enemy’s resources ; 
in a wod, clear jud ment based on 
sound knowledge; and this is a 
characteristic of Prussia, precisely 
the same contrast having been ex- 
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hibited in 1866 and at many other 
periods of Prussian history, 1806, 
however, forming a remarkable ex- 
ception and being accepted as a 
great lesson never to be forgotten 
To return to the attempts made 
by the French to relieve their capi- 
tal. General Faidherbe had under- 
taken the task, declined by Bour- 
baki, of leading the Army of the 
North, 2znd and 23rd corps, from 
Lille to Paris. It consisted at first 
only of three divisions, two of these 
composed like those of the Loire 
Army and commanded by generals ; 
the third was formed of sailors and 
commanded by the Port Admiral 
of Dunkirk. At a moment when 
Manteuffel’s troops were scattered 
all over the north from Montmedy 
to Rouen and Dieppe, General Faid- 
herbe undertook a rapid march 
from the neighbourhood of Lille 
towards Ham and Chauny, with the 
view of approaching Paris from the 
north-east. His vanguard did in 
fact reach Ham, taking some pri- 
soners there; but the ever-watchful 
Prussians got timely notice of the 
movement, and Faidherbe was com- 
pelled to withdraw to a position on 
« tributary of the Somme, near 
Amiens, where he fought two en- 
yvagements on December 23 and 24. 
He claimed a er eat victory, which 
was, however, scarcely consistent 
with his namie retreat to Arras, 
followed by the Prussians to Ba- 
paume and farther north. At all 
events it was a useless victory, ex- 
cept for the purpose of raising the 
spirits of his troops; he was enabled, 
at any rate, to bring them once 
more into action on December 2 
and 3 to the north of Bapaume, in 
which engagement he admits having 
lost 4,000 men, but asserts that the 
Prussians lost 9,000; that is, al- 
most the whole number which they 
brought into action. They them- 
selves state their losses at 1,036, in- 
including everything. It is quite 
certain that Faidherbe’s attempt to 
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relieve Paris was on both occasions 
a failure. 

As was the case when De Pala- 
dine attempted a relief, the garrison 
- Paris made a sortie on December 

1, this time on the north-east side 
of Paris, evidently with the inten- 
tion of opening up a communication 
with Faidherbe, should he succeed 
in approaching the rear of the in- 
vesting ¢ army in that direction, and 
perhaps in the hope that this had 
been weakened by detachments sent 
to oppose him. 

This attempt was equally unsuc- 
cessful, but it was followed, never- 
theless, by very important results, 
namely, the commencement of the 
bombardment of Paris, which hap.- 
pened in this way. Mont Avron is 
a hill situated in the angle formed 
by the Strasburg and Miihlhausen 
railway, which forms a junction at 
Noisy- ‘le-See. Lying in front of 
Fort Rosny, and having its ap- 
proaches on the south and north 
commanded by the forts of Nogent 
and Noisy, it could not be occupied 
by the Germans, and was therefore 
strongly fortified by the French, 
being armed with seventy heavy 
ship guns. It was under the pro- 
tection of the works of Mont 
Avron that the sortie of December 
21 was effected, and there were 
indications that another sortie was 
premeditated towards the end of 
the month, for the French marine 
artillerymen had been trying, under 
the inspection of General Vinoy, 
the range of their guns for some 
days previously. The Germans, 
however, determined to anticipate 
this, and 12,000 men (Fortess Ar- 
tillery) having arrived from Ger- 
many to work the guns, 
thirteen batteries, with seventy- 
two guns, many of them, however, 
being ofc omparatiy ely light calibre, 
opened, quite unexpec tedly, on the 
morning of the 27th, so heavy 4 
converging fire on Mont Avron and 
the forts already named, that the 
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French were compelled to abandon 
the position with great loss, leaving 
some of their guns spiked in the 
works, and a panic ensued amongst 
the troops in bivouac near Neuilly 
and other positions, causing them 
to retreat in great disorder. 

In our article in the November 
number of this Magazine, we ven- 
tured to predict that the main 
attack would probably take place 
on the south front, and this has 
been verified. The fire of the Ger- 
man guns on the east and north, 
which, commencing on the 27th, 
was continued on the 28th and 
following days, proved so superior 
to the French fire, that all the forts 
on that side, except Rosny, which 
continued to reply feebly, ceased 
to fire, blinding their batteries. 
This great apparent success em- 
boldened the Germans to open their 
fre on January 4 against the 
whole of the southern front, the 
forts Issy, Vanvres, Montrouge, 
the new field works at Villejuif, 
constructed in front of the forts 
Bicétre and Ivry, and also against 
the gunboats on the Seine, in the 
bend of the river near Charenton. 
The first week’s fire did not produce 
any tangible results; the French 
forts and batteries at first replied 
briskly, but by degrees their fire 
slackened, and ultimately ceased 
nearly altogether. 

The weather was particularly un- 
favourable, dense fogs alternating 
with snow, and rendering it difficult 
to lay the guns. The first most im- 
portant and tangible result of the 
bombardment, or rather cannonade, 
was that the Prussians took the 
French battery of Notre-Dame de 
Clamart and turned it against the 
city. This was one of the new works 
constructed to cover the gap be- 
tween forts Issy and Montrouge, in 
which latter the barracks were fired 
by shells and continued to burn 
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for several days. The gradual 
slackening of the French fire could 
not be taken as a proof of the guns 
having been dismounted or the 
casemates destroyed, but it was 
quite evident that the French artil- 
lery was at least not superior to 
the German, rather the contrary, 
and the losses sustained by the 
latter were in the first encounter 
very small indeed. 

In a former article! we called 
attention to the fact that the forti- 
fications of Paris had been con- 
structed for the old-fashioned short- 
range artillery. As a general rule 
guns can only be pointed at right 
angles to the breastwork that pro- 
tects them, or with a very slight 
deviation to the right or left; and 
works of fortification necessarily 
forming a number of angles, some 
bent inwards (re-entering), others 
outwards (salient), it is easy to seo 
that the fire of the guns will be 
accumulated before the former, 
leaving before the latter a space 
nearly if not altogether destitute of 
fire, technically termed the dead 
angle. The besieger’s batteries are 
placed, if possible, in these. dead 
angles, and the more numerous and 
the larger they are, the better for 
him. This dead angle may be looked 
on as a triangle, the base of which 
is occupied by the besieger ; with 
short-range artillery this base lies 
near the salient, and therefore very 
often under the fire of some other 
work. With modern long-range ar- 
tillery it is three or four times more 
distant, and being of course much 
longer, affords the assailant a much 
greater choice of safe positions. 
Another change has also taken 
place ; the old artillery was very in- 
accurate in its aim; the besieger’s 
guns when aimed at the fortress 
gun, protruding through its embra- 
sure, seldom hit it, but by dint of 
firing the whole.of the parapet or 
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wall on both sides was destroyed 
and a huge gap made; the accuracy 
of modern artillery is such that shell 
after shell may be put through the 
embrasure, the range having been 
once ascertained, and it is to be re- 
marked here that all the Prussian 
siege guns now served exclu- 
sively by trained artillerymen, while 
the French guns are probably 
worked under the old system, a 
few skilled hands being combined 
with common soldicrs. Under these 
circumstances itis easy tounderstand 
why the Prussian artillery should 


are 


have an advantage irrespective of 


the quality of its guns. The Tines 
correspondent, Mr. Russell, has, 
however, called attention to an im- 
portant fact with regard to the 
French marine guns with which the 
forts are it appears that 
they ure oustructed to 
forty rounds with the 
powder, after which it is unsafe to 
use more than two-thirds that quan- 
tity. The forts, however, have been 
‘peppering away’ for nothing during 
the last two or three months, and it 
is surmised that the guns have be- 
come unserviceable in consequence. 
If this be so, it is quite possible that 
it has been found necessary for this 


armed. 


fire only 


reason to suspend the fire, and /f 


General Trochu has a suflicient 
supply of fresh guns of superior 
power, if may be that the Prussians 
will be surpr ‘ised to a certain extent, 


especially now that the position of 


their batteries is 
besieged. Some of the forts on the 
south side—for instance, Vitry 

being built on old quarries, they have 
beneath their foundations extensive 
subterrancous caverns, affording per- 
fect shelter to the garrison, and will 
therefore not be easily subdued. It 
is, however, evident that the Prus- 
if they 
tres nt it iy 


known to the 


sians can please bombard 


wen rmoru them 
sujal 


tat pos itions : their shells are 
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over the Seine in the heart of the 
city. 

General Trochu has, it 
constructed an entrenched camp 
under the guns of Mont Valérien 
as some suppose with the view of 
withdrawing thither as soon as the 
city itself has become untenable 
It is, however, quite pos ssible that his 
object was to organise a great sally 
towards the south- west, in order to 
meet General Chanzy, who during 
the first week in January endea- 
voured to advance from Le Mans 
through the Forest of Vendome to- 
wards Versailles. Prince Frederick 
Charles, however, brought up the 
whole or the greater part of his 
army to meet Chanzy in the direc- 
tion from Venddme to Le Mans, 
whilst the Duke of Mecklenburg 
pushing forward in the direction 
from Chartres to Nogent le Rotrou, 
the united efforts of the two generals 
had. up to January 12 
in frustrating this fresh attempt 
at relieving the capital; and 
the bombardment of the forts 
having meanwhile taken place, this 
combined movement was evidently 
defeated, General Roye having been 
also driven back into Normandy by 
General Bentheim. 

Leaving for the present the de- 
tail of these hostile operations, let 
us turn our attention to what th 
consequences would be to France, if 
compelled to hand over Alsace and 
Lorraine to Germany by treaty o 
by simply abandoning them to the 
armies that now hold them. — It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the gene- 
ral political consequences of loss ot 
territory and prestige that mus! 
necessarily follow, as this must. be 
sufficiently apparent to everybody. 
We shall therefore coutine our re- 
marks to the change that would be 
thereby e fected in the relative mili- 
ion of the ¢ Powe 
for this is precisely whar German 
seems determined to elfect, anu 
evidently considers of the greates' 
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importance to obtain; the whole 
of the negotiations for peace, when 
the happy moment for them arrives, 
will turn on this very point. 

When the annexation of Nice 
was demanded by France in 1859, 
it was said, and with truth, that an 
army marching from Genoa towards 
Toulon would be effectively in 
France from the moment it crossed 
the Var, whereas an army marching 
in the opposite direction would not 
be really in Italy until it had 
reached Savona at the very least; 
in fact, the First Napoleon’s first 
great campaign was adduced in 
evidence of the truth of this asser- 
tion, and admitted to be conclusive. 
And just in like manner, a French 
army marching across the Rhine at 
Strasburg or Breisach has in fact 
already gained a footing in Southern 
Germany, whereas a German army 
even when in possession of Saarlonis 
and Saarbriicken is a long way 
from being in France. It 1s also 
undeniable that the French have 
very frequently taken advantage of 
their strategical frontier for the 
purpose of invading Germany, and 
it may be said with equal truth 
that the spread of the Reformation 
and the unification of Germany— 
two things which after all are more 
nearly related than is generally ad- 
mitted—were seriously interrupted 
and retarded by these frequent 
incursions. Finally the avowed ob- 
ject for undertaking the present 
war was to get possession of 
Mayence and Coblentz, and thereby 
put a very sharp curb bit on North 
Germany as a pendant to that 
which Strasburg and Breisach had 
already applied to the jaws of 
Southern Germany. 

The Germans have long pro- 
tested strenuously against this state 
of things, and having at length got 
ne matter into their own hands, 
are very ovidentiy determined to 
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make an end of it. There are pro- 
bably many thousands of people in 
this country who are violently in- 
dignant, perhaps because they fear 
that it will be a serious hindrance 
to the further propagation of the 
principles of 1792, that is to say, 
of civilisation as the French under- 
stand it. We that we 
cannot adopt this view of the sub- 
ject, labouring as we do under 
what these thousands will per- 
haps pronounce to be a_ stupid 
prejudice, namely, that the Re- 
formation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, even taking Bismarkism into 
the bargain as one of its’ ultimate 
consequences, was on the whole a 
better thing for mankind in general, 
and even for Great Britain in par- 
ticular, than the glorious principles 
of 1792 followed up by Ultramon- 
tanism, taking as regards ourselves 
Archbishop Manning and Cardinal 
Cullen into the account with all 
their virtues. We may be wrong, 
but we seriously preferthe Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution of 1792, 
which in the end became a power- 
ful engine in the hands of the 
Vatican even up to 1870. 

What would be the effect of imi- 
tating, in the interests of Germany, 
what was done as regards Nice 
in the interests of France? If our 
suppositions are correct, the new 
frontier line would have Thion- 
ville or Deidenhofen as we should 
thenceforth have to call it, for its 
northern, and Belfort! for its south- 
ernmost ‘points d’appui’; Metz, 
Nancy, Epinal, being. probably the 
intermediate points. The result of 
this would undoubtedly be that a 
German army crossing this line to 
the west would be at once strate- 
gically in France; whereas a French 
army crossing it in the opposite 
direction would be far from being 
trategically in Germany: and this 


is precisely what the Germans con- 


confess 


Should all this come to pass, Belfort must be transformed us Schénburg. 
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sider to be their only chance of 
safety from future incursions. 
Again, is it true that the whole of 
the French nation to a man is firmly 
resolved rather to fight on to the last 
drop of its blood, than consent to 
the cession of the provinces in ques- 
tion? This is very generally and 
loudly asserted; indications are, 
however, not wanting which point 
to a very opposite conclusion, and 
it therefore becomes our duty to lay 
these before the reader. Some short 
time ago a letter appeared in a 
German newspaper from a corre- 
spondent at the seat of war, stating 
that the ‘General Council’ of one 
of the Southern Departments of 
France had expressed not only its 
desire for peace, but also its con- 
viction that a greater number of 
the other ‘ General Councils’ would, 
if appealed to, unite to enter into 
negotiations for this purpose. 
These bodies having been elected 
by universal suffrage in each de- 
partment might be considered to 


be fair representatives of the people, 
and as after the events of Septem- 
ber they were in fact the only legal 
bodies in existence, they had acertain 
claim to be recognised as such, even 
although their original mandate did 


not extend so far as to authorise 
them to decide on questions affect- 
ing the empire. In any case, 
however, the expression of such a 
wish and conviction on the part 
of bodies possessing at least 
much authority to represent the 
general body of the ee 
does an English Grand Jury of ¢ 

county or city, seemed to afford an 
important index as to the state of 
public opinion, and the only ques- 
tion would be whether the state- 
ment was founded on fact or not. 
We should have mentioned that the 
whole matter had formed the sub- 
ject of a communication made to 
King William. We must confess 
that, coming from a German source, 
we were not at first inclined to 


as 
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place implicit credence in this state- 
ment; but within a very short time 
afterwards M. Gambetta issued a 
decree dissolving all the General 
Councils throughout France, and 
substituting for them bodies nomi- 
nated by himself from amongst his 
own political partisans, a fact which 
gives at least a colour to the state- 
ment of the German correspondent, 
and certainly looks very like a for- 
cible attempt to suppress a very 
natural craving for peace in favour 
of M. Gambetta’s pet form of Go- 
vernment, This is, however, not 
the only indication of the unwill- 
ingness of the mass of the popula- 
tion to continue the war. We know 
from M. Gambetta’s own decrees 
that the conscripts and Mobile 
Guards have shown so great, and we 
may say, so general a disinclination 
to remain with the army in the 
field, that he has found it necessary 
to organise a large force of field 
gendarmerie,with permanent courts- 
martial, in the rear of each body 
of troops, in order to prevent these 
people returning to their homes 
whenever they get a chance of 
doing so. Then again, it appears 
from Faidherbe’s general orders 
issued at Lille quite recently, that 
a disciplinary depdt has been formed 
at Brest (one of the great penal es- 
tablishments), to which he threatens 
to send all stragglers found without 
arms or under suspicious circum- 
stances. All these facts taken 
together, and for which we have 
the evidence of the French authori- 
ties themselves, certainly go far to 
prove that the determination to 
carry on the war to the last ex- 
tremity cannot be nearly so general 
as is commonly believed; and we 
still adhere to the opinion, which 
we have so often expressed, that 
the Government of National De- 
fence is really fighting for the es- 
tablishment of a Republic, which 
it is determined to impose on the 
French nation without giving it an 
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opportunity of getting rid of the 
invasion by making now such sacri- 
fices as will in the end have to be 
made. 

We fully appreciate the anxieties 
of those who look forward with 
something like dismay to the pro- 
spect of France being weakened and 
losing her prestige as one of the 
great Powers, although we cannot 
help suspecting that this sympathy 
is by no means disinterested ; for 
its expression is very frequently 
intermingled with sentimentalities 
about the disasters that have be- 
fallen England’s best and truest 
ally. Let us join issue on this 
point. We are quite ready to 
admit that the Emperor Napoleon 
proved himself on several occa- 
sions attached to an English al- 
liance; but can any competent 
authority venture to assert that if 
he had been successful in this pre- 
sent war he would not have been 
equally ready to attack us, if the 
same party machinations that drove 


him into an unequal contest with 
Germany for the military hegemony 
of Europe had made the completion 


of it, by the humiliation of ‘ perfide 
Albion,’ the condition of the con- 
tinuance of his rule and dynasty ? 
*L’appetit vient en mangeant,’ and 
the overthrow of one of the victors 
of Waterloo would have proved a 
strong inducement to undertake 
the chastisement of the other. The 
British Ministry seems to have con- 
templated such a contingency, for 
Lord Eleho, in one of his recent 
letters to the Times, seems to say 
that the result of the battle of 
Worth put a stop to preparations 
that had been made for arming our 
new fortifications with ship guns; 
and our Foreign Office was pro- 
bably quite as well informed on 
these matters as those who talked 
so loudly of the Kmperor’s friend- 
ship and deplored his fall so 
bitterly. The simple%truth is that 
the instability of French insti- 
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tutions renders a French alliance 
& very precarious one, and the 
passionate longing of the French 
nation for supremacy deteriorates 
seriously from the value of its 
friendship ; it cannot easily brook 
a rival by sea or by land. If Eng- 
land has lost something by the f fact 
of France being weakened, her 
wisest course will be to establish 
the balance by adding to her own 
strength what is wanting, and 
while there is yet time to do so, 
France has lost her prestige whether 
she cede the two eastern provinces 
or not ; her institutions have broken 
down most thoroughly; her whole 
social system is disorganised, which 
is the greatest loss a country can 
sustain. 

To return to the military oper: 
tions. On January 7, General 
Chanzy once more commenced 
a great movement for the relief 
of Paris, advancing through the 
forest of Venddme with, as far 
as we can ascertain, three corps 
darmée (the 15th, 16th, and 17th) 
whose numerical strength was, as 
usual, much exaggerated by the 
French Government before opera- 
tions commenced ; we shall probably 
soon hear a very different story. 
As to the quality of this force, there 
can be no doubt : the great majority 
of the men were perfec tly untrained 
recruits unfit for field service, 
mixed up with the débris of the 
regular army ; even the disciplinary 
companies from Algeria contributed 
their quota; as to the officers in 
command, they were equally unfit, 
or at least inadequate, for the work. 
Prince Frederick Charles brought 
his whole army (three corps 
darmée, IIL., TX., X.) up to the 
line of the Loir (not Loire) to 
oppose this movement, whilst the 
Duke of Meckle mburg with the 
XIII. corps (a temporary formation) 
advanced from Chartres towards 
the north of Le Mans. The German 
movement was concentric; the 
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French attempted to act in several 
divergent directions, that is to say, 
excentrically. We have here a 
pendant to the battle of Solferino, 
with this difference, that that was 
decided in one day, whereas it took 
several to effect Chanzy’s defeat— 
a defeat, however, more compiete 
and more disastrons for the French 
cause than was even Solferino for 
the Austrians. A series of ac- 
tions on January 8 and following 
days culminated on the troth in 
Chanzy’s army being driven back 
on his fortified positions at Le 
Mans by the Red Prince, whilst the 
Duke of Mecklenburg advancing 
to the north-west of the town, a 
general attack ensued and 18,000 
unwounded prisoners were taken, 
several guns and _ mitraillenses 
being captured, together with 
large stores and railway rolling 
stock in Le Mans, which was occu- 
pied by the Germans on the 12th. 
The question will at once occur, 
How came Prince Frederick Charles 
to be able to employ his whole army 
against Chanzy? Because Bourbaki 
with the 18th and zoth corps had 
been sent off to the east to join 
Cremer and Garibaldi in an attempt 
to raise the siege of Belfort, an at- 
tempt which, after severaldays’ hard 
fighting, has also proved entirely un- 
suecessful. The Prince had therefore 
nothing to fear from the south-east 
and could turn his whole attention to 
the west. The German commanders 
oceupy an internal circle, which 
enables them to concentrate their 
forces rapidly whenever an attack 
is threatened, and they are always 
kept perfectly informed of what the 
enemy is about through their in- 
telligent and admirably led cavalry. 

In the whole of this difficult ope- 
ration of Chanzy’s we have addi- 
tional evidence of what we have 
already stated respecting the me- 
morable chain of events by which 
France has been reduced to her 
present lamentable condition. The 
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capture, which cannot be long 
delayed, of Belfort by the Ger- 
mans will secure to them the 
undisputed possession of Alsace 
just as Metz secures that of Lor- 
raine. We have had too much 
experience of the system ‘of self- 
deception practised by the French 
to attach any great consequence to 
their plans of interrupting the 
communications with Germany by 
means of General Bourbaki’s opera- 
tions in the valley of the Doubs 
or the Garibaldian expedition in 
the Cote d’Or. It must be remem- 
bered that, since the fall of Méziéres, 
and with Laon, La Fére, Ham, Pe- 
ronne, and Amiens in their hands, 
the Germans in any case have a 
perfectly independent line of rail- 
way communication in the north, 
and quite beyond the reach of the 
Garibaldians, who, whatever they 
may be able to effect in the Cdte 
d’Or or on the Plateau of Langres, 
are quite unfit to cope with the Ger- 
mans in the flat country, if for no 
other reason, from want of cavalry 
and artillery. 

Taking a careful retrospect of the 
whole state of affairs we can come 
to no other conclusion than this: 
France cannot hope to retrieve all 
her defeats and her immense losses. 
She never has been allowed the time 
to make effectual preparations. The 
getting together masses of untrained 
soldiers under the command of in- 
efficient: officers, and hurling them 
at an army like that of Germany, is 
a simple waste of the most valuable 
material a country possesses—the 
lives of its adult males; and this 
becomes criminal when it is done 
against the will of the victims who 
are thus sacrificed. That it issodone 
is abundantly evidenced by the im- 
mense numbers of unwounded pri- 
soners taken in every engagement. 
The surrender of unwounded pri- 
soners in such numbers is merely a 
euphuistic form of expression for 
‘desertion en masse.’ When 8,000 
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unwounded prisoners were made by 
the French at Magenta in 1859 it 
was well understood that the Italian, 
and part at least of the Hungarian 
infantry, could no longer be de- 

nded on by the Austrians, and 
the retreat behind the Mincio was, 
in the first instance, attributable 
to this very circumstance. Again, 
in 1866 the Prussians took vast 
numbers of unwounded prisoners, 
nearly all Hungarians, and this led 
the Austrian Government not only 
to listen to the first overtures for 
peace but eventually to grant nearly 
everything that Hungary demanded. 
This is the reason why the Prussian 
accounts always lay such stress on 
the numbers of unwounded prisoners 
taken. The political signification of 
such events is fully understood at 
Prussian headquarters. 

Can any sane person doubt that 
if a regularly constituted govern- 
ment existed in France peace would 
be madeat once? It would, in that 
case, have been made two months 
ago, on better terms than at present. 
It might be made on infinitely 
better terms now than will be pos- 
sible in February or March 1871. 
The contest is now being carried 
on, as we have already said, to 
establish forcibly a form of govern- 
ment in France to which it is more 
than doubtful that the majority of 
the French people are inclined. 

The violent but unsuccessful sor- 
ties of the garrison of Paris on the 
night of the 13th-14th January, 
were followed up the next day by a 
partial bombardment of the city. 
The forts of Issy, Vanvres, and 
Montrouge ceased their fire on the 
latter named day. Another great 
sortie was made on the igth by a 
large force from the entrenched 
camp under the walls of Mont 
Valerien, an event we had already 
anticipated. This was directed 
against Malmaison, Montretout, 
which was surprised, and St. Cloud, 
but ultimately failed. A renewal of 
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the effort was expected by the Prus- 
sians on the 2oth, but did not take 
place, although the French force had 
not retired into the city but still 
remained on the plateau of Valerien 
on that day. Should another at- 
tempt to break through the iron cir- 
cle be made, we do not anticipate 
its being successful, for Prussian 
batteries have been now constructed 
within 800 paces of Fort Issy, and 
on the heights facing Valerien only 
4,000 to 5,000 paces from that for- 
tress, and the bombardment of St. 
Denis and the north side of Paris 
has been commenced with the siege 
artillery that bombarded Méziéres. 
Faidherbe, too, has suffered another 
decisive repulse from Goeben at 
St. Quentin on the zoth; there is a 
great probability of his being ulti- 
mately driven up into the corner of 
French Flanders, and the Belgian 
troops are once more on the frontier. 
The chances of relief are now fewer 
and more remote than ever, and 
what between famine and this new 
bombardment the power of in- 
ternal resistance is daily waning 
away. 

On the other hand, Germany and 
the Austro-Hungarian empire have 
established between them some- 
thing more than a mere modus 
vivendi; in fact, something which, 
so far as the outer world can see, 
resembles much more the com- 
mencement of a permanent under- 
standing ; and this was to be ex- 
pected, for Austrian interests, es- 
pecially on the Danube, are to a 
great extent German interests. It 
is, therefore, a fact of no small 
importance, if true, that ‘ the Court 
of Vienna is taking preparatory 
steps with a view to mediation 
between France and Germany,’ and 
we can scarcely imagine that this 
step will be taken solely in the in- 
terests of MM. Gambetta and Gari- 
baldi. The first step in mediation 
which would be of real advantage 
to France at this conjuncture would 
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be such a one as would procure 
the French people an opportunity 
of deciding its own destinies, 
through the agency of some re- 
gularly constituted representative 
body, such as might have been 
constructed out of the Councils of 
the Departments which the dele- 
gate Government at Bordeaux has 
thought fit to suppress. If such an 
assembly should decide on continu- 
ing the war d outrance, and at the 
same time on establishing a re- 
public, outsiders like ourselves 
would, however they might dissent 
from the wisdom of such a decision, 
be compelled to accept it, and the 
situation would at least become 
much simpler. 

At the moment we write, on the 
evening of the 26th of January, 
the air is fullof rumours. M. Jules 
Favre has been at Versailles and 
has discussed terms of capitulation, 
some say terms of peace. He was 
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expected in London, but is said to 
have returned to Paris. It is cer- 
tain that Paris must yield, and it 
will be well if her submission be 
not preceded by a blind and useless 
voleanic outburst of mob frenzy. 

It is also as certain as anything 
future can be, that France must 
yield, and the longer she defers it 
the greater will be her exhaustion. 
Since wars began there never was 
a contest more hopeless than hers 
now is. The hints of a possible 
restoration of the ‘Imperial’ dy- 
nasty are evidence of the chaotic 
state of her affairs. Restored it 
might be, as a temporary puppet, 
but nothing could retain it in 
power. 

Let France call a truce, collect 
her best advisers, make peace and 
set about establishing a national 
Government. These are the neces- 
sary first steps towards her re- 
covery. 
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